DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1952 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SvuBcOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators O’Mahoney and Ferguson. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Crvm1an anp Minirary Manrower UTimizatTion 


STATEMENTS OF ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) ; MAJ. GEN. E. C. LYNCH, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER REQUIRE- 
MENTS, OASD (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL); COL. B. D. GOD- 
BOLD, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS, OASD (MANPOWER AND PER- 
SONNEL); LYLE S. GARLOCK, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER FOR THE 
BUDGET; AND BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


Senator O’Manonry. The committee will be in order. 

You may proceed, Madam Secretary. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I have a brief statement here of seven pages, but 
due to the limited time that I know you gentlemen have and the late- 
ness of the hour you worked last night, if it is agreeable to you, I would 
like to call attention to some of the high spots in that statement and 
then go on with the reclamas. 

I would like also to introduce, not for the record but for the use of 
yourself and any of the Senators, the work that has been done by 
my office in both civilian and military manpower reviews since we 
were last up here on the Hill. I think this will show that we have 
set up orderly reviews, and the instructions we have issued to carry out 
those reviews. 

When I was up here a year ago I mentioned some of the things 
that we intended to do in manpower reviews, both civilian and military 
and utilization. Since then those have been put into effect. I would 
just like to call your attention to some of the significant actions that we 
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have mentioned in this seven-page summary that I would like to sub- 
mit for the record. Probably the most important one is that we are 
holding regular quarterly reviews both in the military and in the 
civilian manpower field. As a result of that, since our espa re- 
views began, in the first quarter of fiscal year 1952, our civilian employ- 
ment increased 7,800 per month during the first 7 months. This is in 
comparison to 41,000 per month during the preceding half-year. 

This is particularly significant when you consider that the work- 
load has continued to increase rapidly. Further, 17 percent of the 
civilians added during the last 7 months were assigned to mutual 
defense activities. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you mean by the increase of the 
workload ? 


EMPLOYEE CEILING 


Mrs. Rosenserc. When I talk about civilian employment, which 
I would like to take up in connection with the 500,000 ceiling on 
graded employees, I will show you, Senator, where our workload has 
increased. 


INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


Senator O’Manonry. What is the nature of the increase ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Production has increased and supplies are coming 
in at an increased rate. Consequently, our inspection, our receiving, 
storage, and distributing workload has increased. 

The Atlantic Pact and the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
have also increased our workload. In addition, larger numbers of 
military personnel have increased our workload. We have a large in- 
crease in workload but a relatively smaller increase in personnel in 
almost all fields by absorbing some of the increased saaaliliaed 

You may be interested that in the second quarter of 1952 when our 
quarterly reviews of civilian requirements really became effective, we 
reduced the requests of the departments by 31 000 civilians. In the 
third quarter reviews, we reduced departmental requests 18,000, and 
in the review of the fourth quarter ending June 30, 1952, we reduced 
their requests by 11,000. 

You will recall, Senator, that when I testified last summer we said 
that we put in a 5 percent cut of both civilian and military personne] 
ceilings in the departmental service in the Washington area. The 
reduction was to become effective in October 1951. Actually a reduc- 
tion of 2,500 spaces was made. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now what is a space ? 

Mrs. Rosensere. A job. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would it not be better to call it a job? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes, you are right. We now have about 2,500 
fewer people in the departmental service than there were before our 
5 percent reduction. 

Since then we have had 13 requests to increase this because of the 
increased workload. The 13 requests asked for 2,000 additional peo- 
ple—2,000 additional jobs. We have granted an increase of only 54 
military and 11 civilians in the entire departmental service in the 
Washington area. Of those, 52 military and 3 civilians were for classi- 
fied jobs: 8 civilians and 2 military were for the North Atlantic Treaty. 
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During the past 7 months the services, with some difficulty, have 
been able to absorb the increased workload. Some examples of the 
increased functions in the departmental service are mutual defense 
assistance, small business assistance, expansion in procurement, Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, and our plans for development and 
procurement of new weapons. 


FIELD INSTALLATIONS 


Another thing I would like to call your attention to, the details of 
which are in appendix A, which I will submit for the record, are our 
utilization studies that we have made in field installations jointly with 
the services. We have had teams visit field installations to see that 
civilian and military personnel are better utilized at the work bench, 
in offices, at supply installations, and at training stations. 

For example, the activities of these teams at Fort Knox, Great Lakes, 
Sheppard and Lackland Air Bases have resulted in a reduction of 
2,500 jobs. Further, at these stations approximately 2,100 combat 
qualified military personnel have been replaced by women in -uni- 
form, men with limited physical qualifications, or civilians. The de- 
tails of this are contained in appendix A. 

We have not been able to carry out this replacement program to the 
extent we would like to because of the 500,000 ceiling on graded em- 
ployees. The utilization study I just mentioned covered only three 
installations. We are now doing similar studies in 34 installations, 
and, while it may not bring the same results, we are sure we will be 
able to effect reductions, 

Senator O’Manonry. Do all applications from various installa- 
tions or offices in the Department of Defense have to clear through 
your office before employment may be authorized ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. All requests clear through each service. Services 
have to submit requests to our office for a increase in their over-all 
ceiling. In the office of the Secretary of Defense, all requests for 
increases in personnel ceilings are also reviewed by my office. 

Senator O’Manonry. In other words, no increase of civilian person- 
nel may be undertaken by any field commander without your permis- 
sion ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The field commander gets his personnel ceiling 
from his service. We do not approve each field commander’s request. 
We review the over-all request from each service. Each quarter the 
services are given a ceiling as to how many civilians they are permitted 
to hire after a review of their civilian needs. 

Senator O’Manonry. Who does that, the service? 

Mrs. Rosenrerc. Each service first holds a review of the requests 
for personnel from their own field commands and installations. 


SCREENING OF PERSONNEL REQUESTS 


Senator O’Manoney. Let us get the picture. Now, you are the 
head of this personnel review ? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

Senator O*Manoney. In your office how many persons are there— 
persons dealing with this matter? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. General Lynch is director of the Office of Man- 
power Requirements. 
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General Lyncu. There are 9, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. What are the duties of those 9? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The duties of those 9? Let us say the Army comes 
up at the beginning of the quarter and says they need an increase of 
25,000 civilian personnel. They then hold a hearing to find out 
whether that increase is necessary. ‘The Army has to justify it. 

Senator OManoney. The Army, the Navy, and the Air Force in 
asking for additional spaces or jobs must file the application with your 
office. These applications then in turn are screened by this group / 

Mr. Rosenperc. That is right. é 

Senator O’Manoney. You say a hearing is held? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Yes. That is the second screening. ‘They are 
os screened by the service Secretaries and they are then screened 

y us. 


PROCEDURES AND STANDARDS 


Senator OManonry. What are the standards by which you judge? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The procedure and standards are discussed in the 
book there. 

Senator O’Manonry. In the document which you handed me? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes. We use the procedures and standards as a 
guide for the utilization studies that heed been made at the instal- 
lations to see whether those installations really need the number of 
people assigned to them and have workload measurements, and 
whether they are taking on new work or not. We have not permitted 
increases unless they have taken on new work and a certain percentage 
of the new work has to be absorbed by whatever staff they have. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are you satisfied that you are preventing 
employment of unnecessary help ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I am completely satisfied, Senator, that we are 
preventing the employment of new help that is not absolutely essen- 
tial. I am quite sure that we can still improve the utilization of 
the personnei on board today and we are doing that, but I am certain 
that no one has received additional personnel that was not absolutely 
essential. 

Now, on the military personnel we also hold periodic reviews, and 
I would like to mention something about those reviews if I may, 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


UTILIZATION OF MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mrs. Rosenserg. I am going to go into the civilian personnel at 
length in our reclama, so I would like to skip that at this time. But 
I would like to call your attention to one other thing that we are 
doing which I think will be of interest to this committee, both from 
the standpoint of saving manpower and especially for the saving of 
funds. 

We have now succeeded in earmarking the jobs in all the services in 
which men who are not fully combat qualified can perform profitably. 
We feel that men whom we are taking into the service now as required 
by Public Law 51 who are not fully combat-qualified or ‘who are less- 
combat-qualified than some others should not have to go through 
the entire basic-training program because we would be training them 
for combat duties which they will not perform. 
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In return, neither they nor the country will receive a commensurate 
return on the investment. We are developing a plan in the office 
of the Assistant Secretary whereby when these men are taken into 
service they could be clearly marked as men who could never be in 
combat. They would receive restricted basic training instead of the 
full basic training because the jobs they would perform are restricted 
jobs. Their jobs would not be combat jobs. The training could be 
accomplished in my estimation in a much shorter time and thereby 
save a great deal of expense usually expended on training. 

Senator O’Manoney. In what sense do you use the word “re- 
stricted” ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenpsera. The jobs they are to do are restricted jobs. There 
are many jobs here in the continental United States, for instance, 
that have to be performed by men in uniform. Nevertheless, those 
men do not need combat training for those jobs. We have men who, 
because of the physical and mental aaunieasin under which we 
have to take them in now are not best 

Senator O’Manonrey. It is restricted in the sense of incapacity of 
the men physically or because of the job, the nature of the job? - 

Mrs. Rosrnnerea. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is not the nature of the job? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. It is not the nature of the job. 

Senator O’Manonry. It has nothing to do with security? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. No. The man does not have to be as physically 
perfect or as mentally alert or in as good condition as a man that goes 
overseas to combat. We feel that there are some men who we have 
to take in now to whom we could give less training if we assigned 
them only to these jobs which do not need combat-qualified men. 


Senator O’Manonery. You are not giving military training to men 
who cannot be sent in combat but are using them for the type of mili- 
tary work which can be performed by them ? 


RESTRICTED BASIC TRAINING 


Mrs. RosenserG. That is correct, sir. The Air Force is the first 
service to start the restricted basic training. They have actually put 
it into operation at Lackland Air Base and have reduced the number 
of weeks of training for a group of men to see how successful it will be. 

Senator O’Manoney. How many are being used in this way? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. The Air Force started with a group of about 1,000 
men in May to see how the training will work out. It depends on the 
number of men we receive and the number of restricted-type job 
openings we will have. 

The Navy, Army, and Marines will have to adapt programs that are 
best suited for them with varying length of restricted training and 
varying numbers of men. 

Most of the points I have covered are all fully described in this short 
— and in appendix A which I would like to submit for the 
record. 

— O’Manoney. It will be received and made a part of the 
record. . 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1952. 
Hon. Josern C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR O’MAnoNeEY: During the, hearings on June 19, 1952, in connec- 
tion with the Defense Department testimony on the 500,000 ceiling on graded 
civilian employees, you requested a statement of the categories of civilian per- 
sonnel and the amount of overtime which they have worked during the first 10 
months of fiscal year 1952. 

Within the time available to complete the record of the hearings, the services 
were not able to separate overtime expenditures by categories of personnel in 
sufficient detail as to identify, on an over-all basis, the effect on overtime of the 
ceiling on graded personnel. The details would have to be obtained from agencies 
in the field and the necessary time was not available. I am sure that you appre- 
ciate that a certain amount of overtime is always necessary if an activity is 
properly staffed, and that only a portion of the total overtime can be associated 
with operating under a graded ceiling. 

The examples used in my testimony were obtained from the field upon my 
request for typical examples to illustrate the relation of overtime among graded 
civilian employees operating under the graded ceiling. My examples were 
selected from among the many submitted by the services in order to show con- 
crete examples that would apply with considerable frequency on an over-all basis. 
I believe that the lack of economy in operating under a graded ceiling, not only 
in the use of overtime, but in other operating practices, is established to be of a 
magnitude worthy of serious consideration by your committee as to the prac- 
ticability of continuing this procedure. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. Lyncn, 
Major General, United States Air Force 
(For Anna M. Rosenberg). 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY ROSENBERG 


Last year in my appearance before your committee you showed great interest 
in what the Defense Department was doing to control its use of manpower. So 
I will begin today with a brief summary of what we have done in the past 8 
months. I have had more detailed information on the work of my office sum- 
marized in a folder which I will leave with you. 

At my appearance before this committee last year, I told you about some of 
the specific actions we had already taken to control manpower in the Defense 
Establishment. Mostly, however, I discussed things that we planned to do. 
During the past half vear we have put into operation—in both the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and in the services—systematic and continuing procedures 
for controlling manpower. These improvements not.only made it possible to do 
more with the personnel on board but also made it possible to limit our personnel 
requirements for fiscal year 1953. We have made real progress, but the job is 
so enormous and the possibilities for further improvements are still so great 
that I hope you will realize that what I will say is but an example of what can 
be done. 

More important, I think, than the actual savings we have made by our pro- 
cedures, is the fact that the services are more aware of the absolute necessity 
of instituting better manpower controls which will result in greater economy. 
in dollars and personnel. Within the policies that we have established; we are 
giving the services all possible assistance in establishing better manpower con- 
trols, recognizing that the responsibility for execution and results rests with 
them. The Secretary of Defense and the chiefs of the services have cooperated 
fully and the latter now require more detailed justification from their sub- 
ordinates for personnel requirements. For example, the Navy has recently 
established centralized controls for military and civilian manpower in each 
bumeau and office. These controls put into effect in the Navy our policy of 
treating military and civilian manpower as a package at the working level, as 
well as in the Office of the Secretary of the Navy. The services are also expand- 
ing their surveys of manpower utilization, using the methods worked out jointly 
with my staff. Our joint visits to the field have not only resulted in actual man- 
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power savings, but have also developed a fuller understanding by the people in 
the field of the necessity to economize in the use of manpower. 

Until last summer, the services submitted requests for additional civilian per- 
sonnel as needed. We granted increases within available resources, if we felt 
they were justified. Now we review the entire civilian-manpower program of 
each department quarterly. Our reviews are extremely comprehensive and 
consider all workload factors. No inereases are granted unless fully justified. 

For example, since our quarterly reviews began in the first quarter of this 
fiscal year, the close scrutiny of programs acted as a brake and civilian employ- 
ment increased only 7,800 per month during the first 7 months. The average in- 
crease of 7,800 per month during the first half of fiscal year 1952 is a marked re- 
duction when compared with the average increase of 41,000 per month during the 
preceding half year. This is particularly significant when you consider that the 
workload has continued to increase rapidly. Further, 17 percent of the civilians 
added during the past 7 months were assigned to mutual defense assistance activ- 
ities. The remainder was due to new and increased workloads in our service 
programs. 

The military-personnel program of each of the four services is reviewed 
monthly. These reviews are not on the same basis as the civilian reviews, since 
recruiting quotas and draft calls must be determined each month. As a result 
of these reviews, quotas of new personnel to be procured by recruitment and 
induction are established after considering factors, such as availability of 
facilities and equipment, and lead time required for training. Our goal in these 
reviews is to assure that personnel are not brought into the services until 
justified both as to the numbers needed and the utilization of those on hand. 

We now act upon the military and civilian manpower requirements of the 
Department of Defense as one package. It is of the utmost importance that mili- 
tary and civilian manpower requirements be considered as integral parts of the 
over-all program and one should not be considered alone, but only in its rela- 
tion to the other. No real economy in the use of manpower can be achieved 
without recognizing this principle. We are fully aware of the relation of the 
armed services’ manpower requirements to production capabilities and to the 
total national economy. Lead time in procuring and training personnel is as 
important as lead time to production. The detailed results of our reviews of 
both military and civilian personnel programs and the reductions made as a 
result of those reviews are given in appendix A to my statement. 

The number of departmental personnel on duty in the Washington area was 
a matter of particular concern to both your committee and myself at the hearings 
last summer. In July 1951 we not only froze existing ceilings, but directed 
that a 5-pereent cut in both military and civilian personnel be made by October 
1951. After a reduction of about 2,500 personnel was effected, ceilings were 
established at the reduced level. Since the ceiling has been in effect, we have 
received 13 requests for relief totaling over 2,000 spaces for increased workloads. 
We have granted increases of 54 military and 11 civilians. During the past 
7 months the services, with some difficulty, have been able to absorb the increased 
workload. Some examples of new or increased functions are the mutual defense 
assistance program, small-business assistance, expansion in procurement, prepa- 
ration of plans for universal military training, new Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, and preparation of plans for development, procurement, and use of 
new weapons. : 

We have also sent teams to field installations to see that both civilian and 
military personnel are being better utilized—at the workbench, in the offices, 
at supply installations, and in training establishments. For example, the activi- 
ties of these teams at Fort Knox, Great Lakes, and Sheppard and Lackland Air 
Force Bases have resulted in a reduction of over 2,500 personnel spaces. 
Further, at these stations approximately 2,100 combat qualified military per- 
sonnel have been replaced by women in uniform, men with limited physical 
qualifications, or civilians. The personnel replaced have been or are being trans- 
ferred to combat duty. You will find details in appendix A. 

This replacement program is not proceeding as fast as we would like because 
of the restrictions on employment of graded civilians imposed by the 500,000 
ceiling, the difficulty of hiring civilians in areas with a tight labor market, and 
the discouraging results of our efforts to recruit women. The utilization pro- 
gram started with 3 stations and now covers 34 stations. Under the guidance 
of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Persennel) 
the military departments conduct the surveys with members of my staff assist- 
ing in a consultant capacity’ and reviewing the results. With the experience 
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gained in the pilot-model surveys, we are now making a study of the workload 
against personnel authorized in all continental establishments. We will use such 
personnel savings as we are able to make in our periodic program reviews to 
continue our program of replacing military personnel with civilians. If any 
major replacent is to be made, special funds will have to be provided to us for 
this purpose, since none of the civilians provided for in the fiscal year 1953 
budget are specifically scheduled as replacements for military personnel. 

The first step in the preparation of our manpawer estimates for fiscal year 
1953 was the issuting of detailed policies and guide lines to the services by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. ‘They translated the forces and state of readi- 
ness established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff into a form which the services could 
use in preparing their personnel programs. We feel that the foundation of 
sound programing is a clear understanding of the job to be done. Heretofore, 
the policies and guidelines have been rather broad and general in nature, so that 
service programs often deviated from desired objectives because of the services’ 
interpretations. This caused frequent reprograming after the review by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. You will find a copy of the guidelines as 
= D in the folder I have prepared for your information on the work of my 
office. 

This year, for the first time, complete military manpower reviews were held 
by' the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The programs were analyzed in terms 
of the operating needs, as well as from the standpoint of dollar cost. The re- 
views were conducted by the new Requirements Division of the Office of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) and participated in by the 
staffs of Mr. McNeil’s office and of the Bureau of the Budget. The joint reviews 
not only saved time for the services in preparing their final budget estimates, 
but also resulted in redticing the number of ‘nilitary personnel in thé original 
estimates submitted to the Secretary of Defense by 178,635. I consider that the 
success of these first joint manpower reviews constitutes one of our most signifi- 
cant achievements thus far since we were not only able to make substantial 
savings but also secure agreement from the services as to the necessity for the 
reductions. 

In the budget estimates for fiscal year 1953 we have requested an increase of 
147,000 civilian employees by June 30, 1953. Of the 147,000 increase, 101,000 are 
needed for the programs to accomplish regular military functions and 46,000 
for nonregular military functions, such as civil functions, Mutual Security and 
military construction. Civilian personnel for regular functions include 578,753 
graded and 892,239 ungraded on June 30, 1953. 

When the rough initial budget request for $71 billion was reduced to a firm 
request for $52 billion, the services were required to reanalyze completely all 
of their civilians programs. Time did not permit a review of these revised pro- 
grams in the same detail as we reviewed the military programs. However, our 
analysis of the total civilian program for each department shows that the in- 
creases are consistent with the planned acceleration in workload for fiscal year 
1953, and they seem reasonable. Detailed reviews of all civilian programs will 
be conducted prior to hiring any civilians provided for in the budget. 

The increased civilian employment requested for fiscal year 1953 for military 
functions is primarily for increased workload in the areas of major procurement 
research and development, and supply. As an order of magnitude, we estimate 
that procurement during fiscal year 1953 will be two-thirds greater than in fiscal 
year 1952. Iam sure that you gentlemen know that the services are now begin- 
ning to receive material in quantity from the procurement programs approved in 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952. ‘They must inspect material coming off the production 
lines as well as receive, store, and issue it. In this connection, none of the 
civilians included in the budget are specifically scheduled for replacement of 
military personnel. 

It is the continuing policy of the Department of Defense to place as much of 
its work as possible with private industry. 

At the end of fiscal year 1953, we estimate that 85 percent of our total civilian 
personnel will be directly engaged in producing, overhauling, and rehabilitating 
the planes, ships, and weapons of war; maintaining stations, and providing arms 
for the troops. 

Our policy is to save as many people as possible before you receive our budget. 
Last year at the hearings, I told you that because money is appropriated for 
manpower, it does not give a blanket approval for hiring the people. Every 
personnel program—military and civilian—is subject to periodic detailed review 
te make certain it is in accordance with the actual needs of the services at that 
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time, and new ceilings depend upon the work to be done. During the past 8 
months, we have concentrated our main efforts on the most important manpower 
problems. During the coming months, we will broaden the scope of our activities 
and effect all possible savings. Much remains to be done. I hope that further 
progress can be reported next year. I think our actions since last summer, 
which are summarized in the appendix prepared for your information, are con- 
elusive evidence that we have made real progress in the economical use of man- 
power in the armed services. 

I would like to point out to you several of the most important features of 
appendix A and the folder which includes a chronological summary of the major 
actions of my office since last summer. 


APPENDIX A 


SAVINGS IN USE OF MANPOWER, MILITARY AND CIVILIAN, WITHIN APPROVED BUDGET 
PROGRAMS FOR FiscaL YEAR 1952 


Table of key figures for fiscal year 1952 


Military! | Civilian 





Sa OE alti. Saudia ah beck chi odes AG elo badaLd Shae he doed y 1, 235, 498 
December 31, 1951 a 3, 42 1, 278, 014 
Ceiling December 31, 1951 _- is Anne eoueog ees «a : igiteeictawestd 1; 369, 610 
June 30, 1952 (estimated) _..........-....--.--- d ohh sed esisil a 3, 586, 670 () 


! Excluding West Point cadets and Navy officer candidates. 
2 Subject to review. 


EXAMPLES OF ACTIONS TAKEN BY OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


1. Reviews of programs 

(a) Military—The approved military programs for fiscal year 1952 were 
reviewed periodically during the past 6 months by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. Also, the services reviewed their programs. The reviews were checks 
on whether facilities and equipment were available to effectively use personnel 
according to the programs that were set up in the original budget planning 
or to revisions in those programs. A summary of the reviews of the service 
programs is included below. 

(1) Army.—tThe initial review of the Army military personnel programs was 
made in July 1951, after the Joint Chiefs of Staff had approved 21 divisions for 
the Army as part of the interim forces. Within the previous plan, the Army 
had provided trained men to permit some overlap in making replacements in 
order to maintain the combat effectiveness of units. As a result of the review, 
this policy was changed and the authorizations for such replacements were 
used to start building toward 21 divisions within the then authorized strength 
of 1,552,000. 

A further increase was requested in military personnel to provided 68,000 
as a requirement to sustain rotation and replacements for personnel in Korea, 
since the authorized strength of 1,552,000 did not provide for this require- 
ment. After the review, 44,000 was approved as a requirement, and the new 
strength for June 30, 1952, was 1,596,000. 

Later, the June 30, 1952, approved strength of the Army was reduced to 
1,559,000 to meet revised fiscal year 1953 program goals. 

(2) Navy.—The Navy program in the fiscal year 1952 budget provided for 
805,000 naval personnel. The interim forces approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, increased the manning level of the Navy and added some combatant ships. 
The initial estimate of military personnel for the revised forces called for 
857,000. This estimate was later revised by the Navy, and after further re- 
view by the Office of the Secretary of Defense was established as an approved 
requirement for 853,000. 

A subsequent review by the Navy of their equipment and personnel procure- 
ment capabilities resulted in their reducing the military personnel objective for 
June 80, 1952, to 820,000 as an intermediate goal in reaching a strength of 
858,000. 
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(3) Marine Corps—The initial approved strength of the Marine Corps for 
fiscal year 1952 was 175,000 exclusive of the personnel requirements for sus- 
taining combat in Korea. As hostilities continued into fiscal year 1952, their 
strength was increased to 204,000 to provide for this requirement. After the 
approval of the interim forces by the Joint Chiefs of Staff which increased the 
Marine Corps to three divisions and three air wings, a military personnel re- 
quirement of 236,126 was submitted for the revised forces. Upon review, this 
was revised to 235,320 as the objective for June 30, 1952, due to the unavailability 
of the required number of Reserve officers in the necessary grades and possess- 
ing the required skills. 

(4) Air Force——The approved military end strength of the Air Force for 
fiscal year 1952 was 1,061,000. Because of delays in getting rights for over- 
seas bases, construction of public works and production of equipment and slip- 
page in personnel procurement, the Air Force rephased their military per- 
sonnel and established an end strength of 973,000 as a more realistic goal for 
June 30, 1952. 

(b) Civilian.—Due to delays in receiving final approval on fiscal year 1952 
estimates, tight controls were held on new civilian employment until the ap- 
propriations bill was approved. This resulted in absorbing or delaying some 
of the increased workload during that period as the employment was generally 
held close to the June 30, 1951, level. Initial reviews of civilian personnel pro- 
grams by Office of the Secretary of Defense were held during October and No- 
vember 1951. The purpose of the review of civilian personnel programs is not 
only to consider the personnel required for new or increasing workloads, but 
also to analyze existing programs to see whether they should be reduced or elimi- 
nated, in accordance with over-all objectives, and the personnel resources thus 
released applied to new or higher priority projects. Ceilings established as of 
December 30, 1951, totaled 31,000 less than service requests as indicated below : 
ae - 
Actual | Department | Dec. 31, 1951 | 


strength | request for | oOsD | Reduction 
June 30, 1951 | Dee. 31, 1951 | ceiling 


RN es an ko bacigntncnedenae : 521, 018 | 588, 000 | 582, 000 | 
WN en eck deceit ; j 451, 586 | 512, 000 | 495, 000 | 
Air Force iphhs Sobnne se : 260, 613 | 298, 000 290, 000 | 


1, 233,217 | 1,398,000 | _—1, 367, 000 | 


The December 31 ceilings provided sufficient personnel to meet the immediate 
workload during the period of reprograming. The imposition of the graded 
ceiling required complete reprograming by the services to obtain the best use of 
civilian personnel resources during the balance of the fiscal year. 

Reviews of fourth quarter fiscal year 1952 civilian personnel requirements are 
now being completed. Further ceilings will be established as the results of these 
reviews are evaluated. 

Civilian employment in the Department of Defense increased about 54,000 dur- 
ing the period June 1951—January 1952, an average of 7,700 per month. One 
of the major areas of increase during this period was the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Program, which accounted for 17 percent of the increase. 

2. Utilization surveys 

“On the spot” manpower utilization surveys at field installations are being 
conducted by the military departments under the guidance of the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel). The surveys, which 
were started last summer at 3 stations on a “pilot model” basis, have now been 
expanded to 34. Results are summarized as: 

(a) Army.—(1) At Fort Knox, Ky., 2,278 combat-qualified male military 
personnel have been reassigned or are in process of being reassigned to combat 
units. Other than combat-qualified, female military, or civilians have replaced 
1,754 of these. In addition, 524 jobs, previously filled by combat-qualified have 
been eliminated. 

(2) At six additional installations covered by comprehensive manpower utiliza- 
tion surveys, 1,023 jobs have been eliminated. 

(b) Navy.—(1) At Great Lakes, 321 sea-qualified have been replaced by 
WAVES and made available for sea duty. Additional sea-qualified are being 
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replaced as WAVES become available. The Navy reports difficulty in recruiting 
civilians in the types of jobs needed because of the tight labor market area near- 
Chicago. 

(2) Comprehensive manpower utilization surveys in progress at six installa- 
tions. 

(c) Air Force —(1) At Lackland Air Force Base, over 1,896 combat-qualified 
have been reassigned. Jobs eliminated numbered 2,097. In addition, replace- 
ment of approximately 500 additional male military by other than combat- 
qualified, female military, or civilians is being accomplished. 

(2) At eight additional installations covered by comprehensive manpower 
utilization surveys, 4,220 jobs have been eliminated. 


8. Review of military personnel procurement plans 


During the past 7 months, the Office of the Secretary of Defense has carefully 
reviewed the plans of the services for procuring personnel both by voluntary 
enlistment and through the Selective Service System. Personnel procurement 
plans are approved only in sufficient numbers to meet approved strength objec- 
tives and only after it has been determined that facilities, weapons, equipment, 
and trainers are available. In cooperation with General Hershey, induction, 
calls have been adjusted to compensate for changes in recruitment, casualties, 
and other strength adjustments. By bringing personnel into the services only 
when they are needed, savings in manpower and dollars have been made. These 
savings are reflected in our request for funds in the fiscal year 1952 supplemental 
appropriations. 

4. Recall of Reserves 

Service programs for the recall of Reserves have been reviewed carefully to 
insure that those recalled, particularly involuntarily, were needed for key or 
specialist assignments. Even then, except for those without prior service, and 
who would otherwise be eligible for induction if they were not in the Reserves, 
only the number required to maintain combat effectiveness and to train replace- 
ments were approved. 

* For example, in the last half of this fiscal year the Navy has need for 5,000 
officers to be recalled as replacements and to meet the needs of the expanded force. 
Of these, 1,400 will be Medical Corps. Many will be officers who received their- 
commissions just prior to the end of World War II. In the Marine Corps, against 


a requirement of 2,198 officers and 1,000 noncommissioned officers, only 1,244 
and 763, respectively, will be ordered to active duty involuntarily. These are 
primarily pilots and aviation specialists that are needed for the third air wing 
and for replacements until new men can be trained. 


EXAMPLES OF ACTIONS TAKEN BY THE SERVICES 
1. Increased combat strength 


(@) Army.—By June 30, 1952, the Army will increase its combat units by 2 
divisions within the same strength authorized for 18 divisions. The Officers’ 
Candidate School output has been doubled to graduate approximately 16,000 
officers per year. Trainer and trainee spaces totaling 20.000 for this purpose will 
also be absorbed. Both of these increases (combat strength and officer train- 
ing) will be at the expense of some reduction in manning levels, but better 
management of personnel resources will prevent impairment of the Army’s 
combat mission. 

(b) Navy.—An inereased degree of readiness in forces afloat by June 30, 1952, 
involving 15,000 personnel will be met within present military personnel author- 
izations. Shore installations will be reduced to provide the men needed and 
hence operate at lower strength. 

(ec) Marine Corps.—The Marine Corps will increase its operating forces. by 
24 percent with only a 7-percent increase in personel in the supporting forces— 
supply, training, ete. 

(d) Air Force.—Since December 31, 1950, Air Force total military strength 
has increased 52 percent whereas combat strength has increased 85 percent. 
This has been done by reducing the supporting forces and the technical training 
base. A revised personnel intake plan resulting from a slower build-up in 
strength has also reduced interim goals. 

A reorganization of the Air Defense Command will eliminate some inter- 
mediate headquarters and save 5,000 spaces which will be utilized to increase the 
programed combat potential of the Air Defense Command. This plan will be 
implemented th's month. 


94846—52———-78 
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2. Other personnel savings 


(a) Army.—Department of the Army “on the spot” surveys and inspections 
have reduced authorizations during the first quarter of fiscal year 1952 by 3,000 
civilians. During the second quarter, authorizations were reduced by 817 mili- 
tary and 590 civilians and increases of 306 military and 240 civilians were 
denied. A few specific examples of savings as a result of surveys are: 








| 


; Reduction im-authori- 
zation 


Military | Civil 


Installation Survey month 


Redstone Arsenal, Ala November 1951. 
Fort Ord, Calif § 3s 
Atlanta Depot, Ga ; September 1951. 








Despite increased workloads, civilian personnel has not increased propor- 
tionately. For example, installation support has gone up 7 percent while per- 
sonnel for this work has increased only 3.4 percent. Many new jobs, such as the 
establishment of a national stock control point for guided missiles and rockets 
at Redstone Arsenal, a language school at Monterey, Calif., the expansion of 
existing facilities at Camp Cooke and Camp Polk for the support of the Forty- 
fourth and Thirty-seventh Divisions, have been accomplished within present 
ceilings. 

(bd) Navy.—Additional personnel for new projects similarly will be met with 
present resources. In addition to the atomic energy power application program, 
standardardization specification program, and new construction program, other 
requirements which will be absorbed are: personnel for activation and delivery 
of vessels to foreign countries, personnel for training foreign military person- 
nel, and for a new command (Headquarters, Allied Forces at Naples). 

Manpower savings by improved administration throughout the Navy have been 
numerous and savings have been reflected in the fiscal year 1953 estimates. Ex- 
amples: records and form management has saved 50,500 man-hours a year; 
equipment standardization in Bureau of Aeronautics, 18,000 man-hours; 235 
records surveys during fiscal year 1951 in the Navy operating forces and shore 
establishment released clerical time valued at $500,000 and space and equipment 
valued at $275,000. 

(c) Air Ferce.—Examples of savings by the application of management prin- 
ciples are: 

(1) Combining marksmanship and physical training with tactical instruction 
at Lackland Air Force Base in December 1951 saved. 273 spaces. 

(2) Discontinuance of the United States Air Force absentee apprenhensive 
program is summer of 1951 and transferring functions to other agencies saved 
213 spaces. 

(3) Revision of administrative procedures at Air Force ports of embarkation 
saved 500 man-years. 

These savings have permitted absorbing other workloads without increase in 
personnel, 

(4) Responsibility for supply and administration functions on Guam was 
transferred to the Air Force from the Department of the Army without a change 
in troop strength and the Air Force has absorbed this workload. 


3. Release of reservists 


(a) Army.—During fiscal year 1952 the Army is releasing approximately 
190,000 reservists from active duty. Processing of this group of personnel is 
part of the huge administrative problem that must be accomplished by existing 
Army personnel. 

(b) Navy.—During fiscal year 1952 the Navy is releasing approximately 95,000 
reservists from active duty. Processing of this group of personnel must be 
accomplished by existing Navy personnel. 

(c) Marine Corps.—During fiscal year 1952, the Marine Corps is releasing 
approximately 70,000 reservists from active duty. The processing of this group 
of personnel for release is being accomplished by existing Marine Corps units 
without any increase in personnel. The processing includes writing of orders, 
closing of pay records, physical examinations, recovery of Government equip- 
ment, indoctrination lectures, and so forth. (The only exception is the case 
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of a special unit activated in San Diego, Calif., to process reservists returned 
from Korea for release. This unit was formed in order that release of these 
reservists, who return to the United States in groups of several hundred at 
a time, could be expedited in accordance with the Reserve release schedule.) 

(d) Air Force.—During fiscal year 1952 the Air Force is releasing approxi- 
mately 50,000 reservists from active duty. Processing of this group of per- 
sonnel is being accomplished by existing Air Force personnel. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
(Amendment inserted on p. 8, after line 3, of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952) 
(House hearings; Army, pp. 1343-1351; Navy, pp. 295, 307 and 430-440) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 8, after line 3, strike out: “Provided further, That no part of this or any 
other appropriation in this act shall be used to pay rent on space to be utilized 
for recruiting purposes; and no part of this or any other appropriation in this 
act may be used for pay and allowances of military personnel assigned to re- 
eruiting duty in excess of 25 per centum of the amunt expended for such nee 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would enable the military departments to continue 
voluntary recruitment which maintains the armed services at a top level of 
effectiveness with the least cost in manpower and dollars. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The armed services need the maximum possible number of voluntary enlist- 
ments during fiscal year 1953 and they cannot be obtained without the facilities 
and personnel to do the job. 

The Department of Defense needs voluntary enlistments because these men 
serve 36 to 48 months in contrast to the 24 months served by men who are in- 
ducted. Two and one-quarter men must be inducted to provide the useful serv- 
ice the services get from one 4-year enlistee because of the overlap in service 
needed to train a replacement if combat effectiveness is to be maintained. 
Therefore, voluntary enlistment.permits calling fewer men, training fewer men, 
requires fewer trainers, and secures 12 months or more additional effective 
service from each man depending upon the term of his enlistment. Also, more 
than three times as many enlistees are expected to reenlist for further service 
as compared to inductees. This further reduces the need for calling new men 
with attendant savings in their initial training. 

During fiscal year 1951, 609,000 young men with no prior service enlisted 
voluntarily and 509,000 were inducted. Had these 609,000 men been procured 
by induction, they would have required replacement during fiscal year 1953. 
This extra demand on the pool of men 18% to 26 years of age eligible for in- 
duction would have wiped out the balance of men in the pool now estimated at 
580,000. Furthermore, the military personnel programs presented for fiscal 
year 1953 would have been greater to maintain the same forces because of 
increased training establishment needed to replace these men, 648,000 more 
men would have been inducted than the present program calls for and the 
extra cost would have been over $830,000,000 

The appropriation act as now written will, for all practical purposes, stop 
voluntary recruiting because it will eliminate the rental of space for recruiting 
purposes and reduce military personnel assigned to recruiting duty by 75 per- 
cent. The reduction in personnel has the most severe effect. 

During fiscal year 1953 the armed services will need 1.2 million new men 
to build to and maintain a strength of 3.7 million. They expect to get 510,000 
of this number by enlistment, 610,000 by induction and the balance about 
70,000 will be largely by the recall of Reserves without prior service. While it 
is impossible to estimate the exact effect of these restrictions, we do know that 
the majority of recruiting stations scattered around the country must be closed 
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with only those in the major areas of population remaining active because of 
the personnel limitation alone. There will be no direet communication with 
prospective recruits who will have to travel distances up to several hundred 
miles to enlist. These obstacles are expected to reduce enlistments by 80 
percent, so that about 400,000 more men will have to be inducted than is now 
planned. Most of these men will serve only 2 years. In fiscal year 1955, their 
replacement will require 426,000 more men than now planned to maintain 
active armed forces because of the increased turn over. These extra men will 
increase the cost in fiscal year 1955 by an estimated $550,000,000. 

More serious than the added cost would be the increased drain on the man- 
power pool. Under this increased drain we would scrape the bottom of the 
manpower barrel in fiscal year 1954. It is important to note that half the 
voluntary enlistments are from men under 18% and over 26 years of age, 
veterans and women, all without eligibility for service under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. To stop recruiting would take practically 
all the new men needed from this pool with the following effect: 


With only 20 
Under present penenn® a os 
Estimated inventory of pool on— procurement pe li , 

policies tary emiist- 

ments after 

July 1, 1952 


June 30, 1953 580, 000 380, 000 
June 30, 1954 90, 000 100, 000 





The services need as many long-term enlistments as possible to maintain their 
combat effectiveness. The useful service of a 2 year inductee is about 16 months. 
This is not enough time for a man to learn to operate or maintain highly complex 
equipment and to become fully effective on the job. There are many technical 
jo s requiring 1 and 2 years of training. Only a man serving at least 3 or 4 
years has enough useful service to attain the necessary skill. Aviation cadets 
for the Navy and the Air Force are another very important type of enlistee needed 
for long periods of training. 

There is a general misconception that recruiting is in competion with the Se- 
lective service procedure. The Department of Defense considers that the two 
operations complement each other and each performs an essential part in the 
procurement of personnel for the armed services. Primary reliance is placed 
on voluntary recruitment because of the longer useful service provided by an 
enlistee. Induction is resorted to when voluntary recruitment is insufficient to 
meet our needs. Each selective service board receives credit for men enlisted 
from its jurisdiction in setting induction quotas. 

In summary, the country needs voluntary recruiting because it will maintain 
the armed services at a top level of effectiveness with the least cost in manpower 
and dollars. Facilities and personnel are needed if voluntary recruiting is to 
accomplish anything. It is urged that the proviso be stricken. 


RESTRICTION ON RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mrs. Rospnserc. With your permission, I would like to go to some 
of the reclamas made by the Department of Defense in the field of per- 
sonnel and manpower. 

The first and probably the most important one for the Department 
is the amendment put in by the House to restrict the funds for the 
rent of recruiting space and to reduce personnel for recruiting. 

The armed services need the maximum possible number of volun- 
tary enlistments during fiscal 1953 and they cannot be obtained with- 
out the facilities and personnel to do the job. 

Senator O’Manonry. You find no difference among the services 
with respect to this amendment? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. No, sir, the services are all agreed on this amend- 
ment. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Of course, we all know that the basic law di- 
rects the Department of Defense to pursue active recruiting. 

Mrs. RosenserG. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. The issue here among Members of Congress 
seems to be whether or not we should not obtain all of the manpower 
needed by way of the draft, whether or not the rental of special recruit- 
ment quarters and the assignment of special personnel to the job of 
recruitment is not a waste with respect to the rent in that it requires 
the maintenance of an establishment which is unnecessary because of 
the selectiveservice, and with respect to the personnel hired for recruit- 
ment whether those men could not be more profitably employed at some 
other activity. 

Now, that, in summary, is the argument in favor of this amendment. 
We have already heard from the Air Force, from the Army, and the 
Navy against it. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. I would like to read these two paragraphs, if I may, 
Senator. I think they directly answer these arguments and then I 
would like to ask if General Lynch could just show ‘for 5 minutes charts 
which will prove to you why recruitment is essential from the point 
of view of what we have in the manpower pool. 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS 


The Department of Defense feels strongly that it needs voluntary 
enlistments because these men serve 36 to 48 months in contrast to the 
24 months served by the men who are inducted. Two and one-quarter 
times as many men must be inducted to provide the useful service that 
we get from a 4-year enlistee because of the overlap in service needed 
to train a replacement if combat effectiveness is to be maintained. 
Therefore, voluntary enlistments permit calling fewer men, training 
fewer men, require fewer trainers, and secure 12 months or more of 
additional effective service from each man, depending on the term of 
his enlistment; also, more than three times as many enlistees reenlist 
for further service as compared to inductees. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you have statistics on that? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Yes, sir; all our past figures have shown that his- 
tory. We get at least three times as many reenlistments from men 
who have enlisted. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many volunteers obtained by recruit- 
ment in this form are now in the three services? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The number of men who enlisted, as compared to 
those who were inducted, estimated to be in the armed services as of 
July 1, 1952, is: 


Enlistees Inductees 


Army seh aeeneeminel 591, 000 | 788, 000 
Nav atta a Ma oa 616, 000 | None 
eran a Te EL é al 126, 000 | 78, 000 
Air Foree 782, 000 None 


In fiscal 1951 we took in 609,000 men..with no prior service, who 
enlisted voluntarily and 509,000 who were inducted. Had these 
609,000 men been procured by induction, they would have required 
replac ement during fiscal 1953 with an extra demand on the pool for 
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men from 181% to 26 who are eligible for induction. This would have 
wiped out completely the balance of the men in the pool which is 
now estimated at about 500,000. 

Furthermore, the military personnel program presented for 1953 
would have been greater to maintain the same force because of the 
increased training establishment needed to replace the men. Six 
hundred and forty-eight thousand more men would have been inducted 
in this next fiscal year than the present program calls for and the 
extra cost would be $830,000,000. " 

The merase act as now written will for all practical pur- 
poses stop voluntary recruiting because it will eliminate the rental of 
space for recruiting purposes and reduce military personnel assigned 
to recruiting duty by 75 percent. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


Senator O’Manonry. When you say it would have been much more 
expensive, does that include the pay of the officers and men assigned 
to the duty, and the rental of quarters? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes, sir, but that was not deducted from the total 
cost. 

Senator O’Manonery. Do you have the details of the computation ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes, sir, we can give you the details. 

Senator O’Manonry. Put that in the record, will you, please? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


COMPUTATION OF INCREASED PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS AND Cost IF RECRUITING 
PERSONNEL ARE REDUCED 75 PERCENT AND RENTED Space Is ELIMINATED IN 
Fiscoan YEAR 1953 


ASSUMPTIONS 


(a) Reduction in recruiting personnel and elimination of rented space for 
recruiting purposes will reduce voluntary enlistments by 80 percent. This esti- 
mate is based upon studies of recruit motivation which show that 20 percent are 
motivated strongly enough to seek a recruiting station even if considerable travel 
is required. 

(6) Ten percent of the men inducted will elect to extend their period of service 
by enlisting and therefore not need replacement. 

(c) Replacement will be made in equal monthly increments to permit operat- 
ing the training system at a uniform rate. 3 

(ad) The basic training period is 4 months. 

(e) The number of people required to operate the training establishment is 
1 for each 1.8 trainees. This is the present over-all ratio. 

(f) The average annual cost of an individual in the military service is $5,200 
This includes pay, subsistance, and pro-rata cost of operating the establishment, 
but excludes major procurement and similar capital costs. 

(9g) To simplify the calculations no allowance has been made for normal 
attrition which averages about 7 percent per year. Therefore, these estimates 
are on the low, rather than on the high side. 


GENERAL 


Under service personnel plans based upon current policy and experience, 
510,000 voluntary enlistments are expected in fiscal year 1953. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand will come from outside the draft-eligible pool and wil! be 
men under 18%, over 26, veterans or women. The reduction in recruiting 
personnel and the elimination of rented space for recruiting purposes will reduce 
voluntary enlistments by an estimated 80 percent. This will increase the drain 
on the manpower poo] and increase personnel turn-over. 
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It will require an added drain during fiscal year 1953 on the pool of men eligible 
for service under the Universal Military Training and Service Act, Public Law 51, 
HRighty-second Congress, first session, by the number now planned to be recruited 
from sources outside that pool. There will be an added drain of the same size in 
fiscal year 1954. : 

Since the men needed to maintain the Armed Forces will be inducted for 
2 years rather than enlisted for 3 or 4 years, they will have to be replaced in 
fiscal year 1955. This extra replacement will not only deplete the manpower 
pool further, but the increased turn-over will increase substantially the personnel 
costs of maintaining the Armed Forces during fiscal year 1955. 


THE EFFECT ON THE MANPOWER POOL 


Of the 510,000 voluntary enlistments expected in fiscal year 1953, 250,000 
enlistments are from sources outside the pool of men eligible for service under 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act (Public Law 51). Since only 
20 percent are expected to enlist if the majority of recruiting stations are closed 
because of lack of personnel and space, 80 percent of the new men needed will 
be inducted for 2 years. This will amount to 80 percent of 250,000, or 200,000, 
as the increased drain on the pool in fiscal year 195% 

The Department of Defense, working with the Selective Service System and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has made an estimate that, on June 30, 1953, there 
will be 580,000 men in the pool of men eligible for service under Public Law 51 
based on present policies for voluntary enlistment and with the present per- 
sonnel and facilities. An extra drain of 200,000 in fiscal year 1953 will reduce 
this balance to 380,000. j 

In fiscal year 1954, 250,000 more enlistments are expected from sources out- 
side the pool of men eligible for service under Public Law 51. If the same 
restriction on recruiting personnel is continued, 80 percent of these will also 
have to be inducted—another 200,000. This added drain will leave only 100,000 
in the pool compared to the,500,000 reflected by present estimates. In 2 years, 
the added drain on the pool is estimated to be 400,000 men. 

Under present operating policies, the pool of men eligible for service under 
Public Law 51 is adequate to maintain Armed Forces of 3.7 million until fiscal 
year 1955. The increased drain on this pool because of taking the majority 
of men for 2 years through induction rather than for a longer period by en- 
listment will deplete the pool in fiscal year 1954, at least 1 year sooner. 


THE EFFECT ON OPERATING COSTS 


The induction of men in fiscal year 1953 who normally would have peen 
enlisted will require their replacement 2 years later in fiscal year 1955. Based 
on the foregoing, 360,000 more men than now planned would have to be inducted 
in fiseal year 1955. These men would be brought into the service in monthly 
increments and would be the equivalent of 40,000 man-years. 

This extra turn-over would require an extra 66,000 men to operate the train- 
ing establishment. This represents an added annual cost of 66,000 man-years. 

The total added operating cost of 106,000 (40,000 plus 66,000) man-years at an 
average annual cost of $5,200 per man will be $551,200,000 during fiscal year 
1955. In contrast, the total annual cost of operating all the recruiting services 
during fiscal year 1952 was $50,670,677. This cost includes pay and allowances, 
rent, operation of motor vehicles, and advertising. 

Had such a restriction on recruiting personnel and space be*n imposed during 
fiscal year 1951, it would have required 540,000 extra men as replacements in 
fiscal year 1953 and 100,000 extra men to operate the training establishment. 
These represent an estimated 160,000 man-years or an added cost of $832 million 
in the fiscal year 1953 program. In contrast, the total annual cost of operating 
all the recruiting services during fiscal year 1953, as in the budget estimates. 
S $56,145,738. 


LOSS IN ENLISTMENTS 


Senator O’Manonry. If you give us your balance sheet on that, it 
will do a good job toward proving your point. 
Mrs. Rosenperc. We can show you, Senator. It is very easy to show. 
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Senator O’Mauoney. I want something more than the mere answer. 
oer me how you worked out the pro mm Just put that in the 
recor 

Mrs. Rosenzerc. We will give you the entire record on it. 

Also, our experience shows that if men have to travel, if the recruit- 
ing stations are not in nearby areas, at least in as many areas as we 
can possibly put them, we lose about 80 percent of the number of 
men whom we expect to get. Besides the increased cost, it would 
totally wipe out our manpower pool. 

I would like to have General iynch at this time show these charts, 
Senator. We cannot afford to give up recruitment because if we do 
we will have to ask Congress to amend the Selective Service Act to 
increase the age and to do away with the present deferments. 


MILITARY MANPOWER STRENGTH 


General Lyncn. Mr. Chairman, I have here a series of five charts: 
The strength of the active armed forces; what new men we will need 
from civilian life to maintain those forces; where we expect to get 
those men; and, what will be the effect on the manpower pool. You 
are already familiar with the strengths that have been presented by 
the services. This shows for fiscal year 1953 a strength of | 3.7 million. 


Now, after we have made allowances for men reenlisting, we have 
a balance of new men that are required from civil life to maintain 
those forces. In fiscal year 1953 that is made up of two parts, 1,080,000 
men to maintain the forces and 110,000 to buil 
3.6 to 3.7 million. 

Senator O’Manoney. Both of these segments, blue and pink, rep- 


d up the strength from 


resent new men from civil life. What does the column—— 

General Lyncn. The difference in color was to show those men 
which are required for expansion as constrasted to those men who 
are needed to keep the forces up to strength. 

That leads into a consideration of fiscal years 1954 and 1955. Since 
we do not have approved forces for those two years, we show only 
the men required to maintain forces at 3.7 million. It takes about a 
million new men a year to maintain forces of the magnitude of 3.7 
million. 

Senator O’Manoney. Because of the expiration of the terms of 
service ? 

General Lyncu. Plus normal losses due to deaths, retirement, and 
so on. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have a table showing the number of 
volunteers and the number of reenlistments ? 

General Lyncu. We have those on board now for the services, and 
T will show in these charts the estimates of what we expect to have in 
those categories. 

Mrs. Rosensere. This 1,190,000, Senator, already allows for the 
normal reenlistments. Besides what we expect to get by reenlistment, 
we need 1,190,000 men. 
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Senator O’Manonry. I think it will be helpful if this record shows 
to what extent those who reenlist come from the original volunteers 
and what come from the draft. 

Mrs. Rosensera. Our figures on the draft at this time will be esti- 
mates, based on the information we have been able to obtain from 
the men, because the first draftees have not come out yet. So all we 
have is indication from them whether they are going to reenlist or not. 
They will be coming out at the end of September. 

General Lyncu. We are estimating now that 10 percent of the men 
who are inducted will elect to remain on. 

The estimated immediate reenlistment rates for fiscal year 1953, based on 
latest experience are: 

(The following information was submitted :) 

Percent 
TT ees ebipabsatnciee . 40 
Navy- oe fs es ae ‘ 
Marine © orps. hn: lcs cam is IRS RR a Ne cs leew ee 60 
Air Force 

Senator O’Manonry. On what do you base that estimate ? 

General Lyncu. The best analysis of various surveys that the Army 
was able to make of the intentions of their people. They are subject, 
of course, to the last-minute influences that affect a man’s decision 
at the time his term of service is up. If conditions are better or poorer 
in civil life, if he likes his current job, and the rate of activities in 
Korea, and so on, all have influences on a man’s decision at that time. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I have been around not only to installations here 


but in Europe and Korea. I think the 10 percent is a very optimistic 
figure from the men I have spoken to. 


SOURCES OP MILITARY MANPOWER 


General Lyncu. We obtain our new men for the Armed Forces 
from two major groups. We have those who are draft-eligible — 
Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress, first session. Men 1814 to 2 
years of age who are not veterans and who are not exempt because of 
the provisions of the law. 

We have another group which consists of veterans, women, men 
under 1814 and over 26. 

We have these two groups, those eligible for induction under Public 
Law 51 and men who are not eligible for induction because they are 
underage, overage, veterans, and reserves. 

In fiscal year 1953 our requirements for new men are 1.19 million; 
320,000 of those will come from outside of the draft-eligible pool, 
They consist of 70,000 reservists mostly with no prior militar V service 
and 250,000 enlistments. Of the 870,000 shown as coming from the 
draft eligible pool, we expect to get 610,000 of those by induction and 
260,000 by pis wr so that the total enlistments in both groups 
represent the total of 510, 000. 

The same condition exists through 1954 and 1955. We expect to 
get about 50 percent of our input through enlistment. 

Senator O’Manoney. In 1951 did you take in 2,040,000 men? 

General Lyneon. Yes, sir. 
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Senator O’Manoney. And did you in 1951 reach the 3.7 million men 
in the armed services ? 

General Lyncu. No, sir, it was 3.5 million. 

Senater O’Manoney. Then in 1952 you will have taken in 1,120,000? 

General Lynoun. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. By the 30th of June we will have gone above 
the 3.7 million or what ? 

General Lyncn. 3.6 million in 1952. In fiscal year 1953 we are 
asking for 3.7 million. 

The 110,000 you saw is the increase we need to get up to the 3.7 
million from 3.6 million. 

In fiscal year 1951 there were 750,000 total enlistments, the 609,000 
that Mrs. Rosenberg referred to were the young men without prior 
service that were enlisted during that year. 

Senator O’Manoney. Why will fewer men be required in 1954, ac- 
cording to your estimate, than in 1953? 


REQUIREMENTS FOR NEW MEN 


General Lyncu. Our requirements for new men run in cycles in- 
fluenced by the 2-year period of inductees. We inducted a large num- 
ber of men in 1951. Their replacement occurs in 1953 and again in 
1955. Similarly there is fiscal year 1952 where the men inducted in 
1950 were relatively small in number, that have to be replaced, and 
we only need to replace the 3- and 4-year enlistments that expire. 
These replacement cycles represent a combination of the expiration 
of the 2-year period for an inductee and 3- or 4-year period for an 
enlisted man. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The 1954 and 1955 figures allow for no increase 
at all above the 3,7 million. The Air Force feels of course that if they 
go up to 143 groups, they will need additional men. We have not 
even allowed for that. 

Mr. Gartock. If in 1953 we take in all inductees instead of those 
volunteers, that 1955 column will be substantially-higher. That is 
where the problem will arise, not in 1953, but in 1954 and 1955. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes, and in 1955 we have to take in twice as many 
men. 

General Lyncn. The reason for that, Mr. Chairman, is that when 
your turn-over increases you have a larger nutber of trainees to take 
care of those which are above and beyond those you need for a lower 
average replacement rate. We will furnish all the details of the 
computation as you requested. 


MANPOWER POOL 


I mentioned earlier that we expected to get 510,000 by enlistments. 
If that 510,000 all comes out of the draft-eligible pool, it knocks out 
250,000 that we expected to get of men under and over the draft age 
and the veterans, or a large percentage of them, that is 80 percent of 
this category, and require that this extra need be met out of the draft- 
eligible group. 

I will come back to that point after I show the effect on the pool. 

The Defense Department, working with other executive agencies, 
principally the Selective Service System and the Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics, has been working for the past year on a factual analysis of 
the manpower pool as it exists at the present time, and also projecting 
it into the future. In the future we are dealing with age groups who 
have not yet registered with Selective Service, so we have to go back 
and use census data and the operating experience of Selective Service 
as well as our own in order to project it forward. 

The brown on this chart shows the new draft eligibles which enter 
the pool in successive years. Against that we have shown in green 
the men that we expect to take out of the pool each year on the assump- 
tion that current policies continue for voluntary enlistments. 

This shows that in fiscal year 1953 our requirements exceed the new 
draft eligibles by 320,000, also in 1954 we run a deficit, and again in 
1955, so that action which would increase the drain on the draft 
eligibles would work to reduce the surplus in the pool. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, this chart shows only the voluntary en- 
listments and inductions from the manpower pool, based on current 
policies with respect to enlistments and induction. 


REQUIREMENTS EXCEED MANPOWER POOL 


Senator O’Manoney. There seems to me to be a column missing 
which would indicate the number of persons who are in the pool. 

General Lyncu. That is my next chart, sir. This chart shows that 
we are consistently drawing more out of the pool than we are putting 
into it over the next 3 years. 

This is the point you had in mind, Mr. Chairman. As of the 30th of 
November 1951, we estimated that our total asset consisted of 930,000 
men between the ages of 1814 to 26 who could bet made available for 
induction under present regulations. Not all of these people are 
presently classified 1-A by General Hershey’s procedures, but they 
could be made available if we had gone through the classification 
machinery. : 

By the 30th of June this year that asset will have dropped to 900,000 
because of a net increase of 30,000 in requirements over the increase in 
supply that we gained during the same period. During fiscal year 1953 
our requirements exceeded the supply of new men by 320,000, so our 
balance in the pool drops to 580,000. This chart represents a status 
report of the pool because the pool is a continually moving thing. 
New men come into the pool as they reach the age of 1814 or lose their 
deferment status, say by dropping out of college, and men are drawn 
from the pool in monthly increments because of our calls on selective 
service. So that we show here a status report based on our best esti- 
mates of the accessions and withdrawals from the pool or a 580,000 
balance in the pool on June 30, 1953. 

During fiscal year 1954 that will be increased by the number of 
men added to the pool, and decreased by the number of men withdrawn 
from the pool. This remainder of 500,000 represents a net balance 
where we have again eaten 80,000 into our capital in order to main- 
tain active Armed Forces at 3.7 million. 

Senator O’Manoney. If I understand you correctly, this chart 
shows that assuming the maintenance of an armed strength of 3.7 mil- 
lion men, these columns for respective years show the number of men 
who have not been brought in by volunteering or induction. 

General Lyncu. That is right. 
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Senator O’Manonry. And they could be called upon if need be. 
Mrs. Rosenserc. That is the pool we will call upon. The interesting 
figure there is that in 1953 there will be 580,000 men. 


EFFECT OF RECRUITING 


Senator O’Manoney. Is it the pool that you will call upon or is this 
what is left after you have maintained the 3.7 million? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. This is left if we do reeruiting. If we do not do 
recruiting, in that 1953 pool there will be only 380,000 men, which is 
below the safety margin that General Hershey needs to fill his selective- 
service quotas. We would have to ask for a change in the law because 
General Hershey needs at least six times the average monthly quota. 

Senator O’Manonry. What sort of change in the law ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We would have to ask for a change in the age of 
the men or length of service. We would have to ask that deferments 
be made much stricter. We would not have enough men. In 1954 we 
would only have 100,000 men left in the pool if we would not have the 
ability to enlist men as planned. 

Mr. Gartock. You spread 300,000 men over 3,800 boards, it will 
not work. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. With draft calls from fifty to sixty thousand in 
1953, General Hershey needs about 6 times 50 to have a reserve—to be 
able to deliver a call. He has to give local boards enough allowance to 
permit consideration of deferments, for delays, for physical examina- 
tions. That isthe minimum he needs. We would actually be bankrupt 
in 1953 and 1954 if the law was not changed and we were restricted in 
our voluntary recruiting. 

Senator O’Manoney. In the preparation of this showing have you 
consulted selective service ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. All of these figures are agreed to by General 
Hershey and the Brreau of Labor Statistics: These are the figures 
they go by and the figures we go by. We use General Hershey’s esti- 
mate of what he needs for a safety margin. 

Senator O’Manonery. Has he agreed that voluntary enlistments are 
needed ? 


REASONS FOR VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS 


Mrs. RosenserG. I think General Hershey would agree that volun- 
tary enlistments are needed in order to supply the number of men we 
need. 

Voluntary enlistments are needed for another very strong reason, 
Senator. It is that with a 24-month man we have only 16 effective 
months service. By the time his basic training is finished, and he may 
have to go to Europe or Korea. We get about 16 months’ service out 
of him. The Air Force and Navy cannot even train their pilots in 
16 months. If we have no 4-year men we simply have to give up train- 
ing men for certain technical skills. 

Now, we need it for three reasons. We do not have enough men. 
It is uneconomical and we could not have an effective force if we do 
not have our recruits. 

Senator, I think the whole idea of taking everyone from Selective 
Service stems from the last war. Towarl the end of the last war 
we gave up all voluntary enlistments and all men came from Selec- 
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tive Service. That was acceptable then because we had the men in 
all the services for the duration of the war plus 6 months. We do not 
have that today. We have a definite 24-months limitation. During 
World War II we had men from Selective Service for 4 years plus 6 
months and 5 years plus 6 months. We do not have that today. There- 
fore, it would be absolutely impossible to effectively train some men 
in this 2-year period. 

Senator O’Mamoney. Are there any other charts? 

General Lyncu. No, sir. 

Curtailment of enlistments would deplete our available pool, as we 
estimate it, by the number of additional men who would have to be 
inducted if we are not permitted to obtain volunteers. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, I think this story is pretty well on the 
record now. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We can give you some photostatic copies of these 
charts. . 

Senator O’Manonery. Very good. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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NAVAL RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator O’Manoney. Are there any substantial number of men in 
the Naval Reserve or in the National Guard who have not been called, 
although they may be eligible for the draft ? 

Mrs. RosenserG. We cannot call men from the National Guard who 
enlisted before July 1 of last year, by law. Any man who enlisted 
since and who has no prior service can be called. Enlistments of draft 
eligible men in the guard have been extremely low. There are only 
« few thousand of those men at the present time in the National Guard. 

The Navy had at the beginning, and correct me, Admiral DuBose, 
if I am wrong on this, about 70,000 men in the Naval Reserve. And 
they are calling the men now at the rate of 3,000 a month. 

Admiral DuBosr. May I say one word to that? That is 70,000, but 
under the draft rules, about 30,000 to 40,000 of those would be exempt 
because they are in school. In other words, they are 17 years old and 
even under General Hershey’s rule, out of that 70,000, only about 30,000 
or 35,000 at the most would be draft eligible. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is the 35,000 who are being called in at the 
rate of 3,000 a month; is that not correct ? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. The question is whether or not there are any 
persons in either of these categories who are eligible for service who 
are not being called, but who could be called without impairing the 
objective for which either the National Guard or the Naval Reserve 
was set up. 

Mrs. RosenserG. No, sir; there are none. 

Admiral DuBosr. There are not in the Naval Reserve. We could 
not call them any faster than we are without impairing the objective. 

General McFapyen. The number of men in the National Guard who 
would fall in the category of those who could not be called under the 
present law, but who have not seen service is relatively low. We in the 
Army agreed to that provision for the benefit of the National Guard, 
and we would be reluctant to see that disturbed. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Even those are men who enlisted before July 1951? 

reneral McFapyen. That is correct. The individual who enlists in 
the unit takes his chance of coming on duty with the unit. We call a 
substantial number of guard units. 

Senator O’Manoney. The National Guard is participating in active 
duty now to a very good degree. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Units are skeletonized now. They could not give 
those men up without bad effects. 


JOINT ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


Senator O’Manonery. What is the next item ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We have the joint Armed Forces examining sta- 
tions. The House report cut out $1,800,000 for these stations. We are 
not asking for reclama for the money because that appears in the 
Navy’s general appropriation, but we want to make sure that there 
is no misunderstanding that we must continue the joint Armed Forces 
examining stations with every service contributing to it. 

(The reclama and justification follow :) 
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Navy PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


MARINE Corps, TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


(House hearings: Navy, pp. 300-322; Marine Corps, pp. 430-436 ; Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense, pp. 496-504) 


(P. 16, line 19; p. 18, line 4 of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952) 


The House Committee on Appropriations recommended and the House ap- 
proved the elimination of $1,000,000 from the Navy appropriation “Navy person- 
nel, general expenses,” and $800,000 from the Marine Corps appropriation “Troops 
and facilities.” 

The Department of Defense does not appeal the dollar reduction. It does, 
however, wish to emphasize its conviction that the joint operations of the Armed 
Forces examining stations must be continued. 


JUSTIFICATION 


In accordance with the congressional mandate in Public Law 51, Eighty-second 
Congress, to utilize to the fullest the Nation’s critical manpower resources, the 
Department of Defense during September 1951 established the Armed Forces 
examining stations throughout the United States to administer physical and 
mental examinations under common standards for enlistees and inductees to all 
services. Under the current plan the examination and classification activities 
of the 150 main recruiting stations heretofore operated by the services were 
consolidated into a total of 75 zone of interior and 4 overseas Armed Forces ex- 
amining stations. This consolidation eliminates duplicate facilities in the same 
areas. Economies in funds and better utilization of hard-to-get professional 
personnel are expected to result. The most important benefits will stem from 
the assurance that all men will receive uniform, standardized mental and physi- 
cal examinations and that there will be an equitable distribution of manpower 
among the services on the basis of qualifications as well as numbers. 

In order to continue joint operations of the stations, the Navy will assist 
medical personnel to the Armed Forces examining stations in lieu of the civilian 
personnel and fee basis doctors for which the $1.8 million was requested. 


NAVAL PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


Senator O’Manoney. This memorandum that I have here refers 
to page 16, line 19. 

Mrs. RosEnBERG. Yes, sir, that is the one I am talking about, $1,800,- 
000, 

Senator O’Manoney. Line 19 is the title of the paragraph. 

Mrs. RospnperG. Page 16, line 19, and page 18, line 4. 

Senator O’Manoney. Line 19 is a title, “Naval personnel, general 
expenses,” 

Mrs. RosenperG. That is right. It is not in the bill, sir, but it is in 
the report, and we just want to clarify it. We are not asking for 
reclama. We want to make sure there is no prohibition on continuing 
the operation of the Armed Forces examining stations. 


HOUSE REPORT CITED 


Senator O’Manoney. The House report says: 


A reduction of $1,214,000 is recommended, including $1,000,000 representing the 
Navy's share of the cost of operating the stations and $214,000 in added travel, 
lodging, and subsistence of applicants. These stations, which are operated 
on a Department of Defense-wide basis, make mental and physical examinations 
of recruits and inductees for all the services which were heretofore performed 
by the individual services. They were inaugurated without a conclusive show- 
ing, insofar as the committee is aware, that money would be saved or that the 
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work would be done more efficiently. The item was in fact presented as an in- 
crease in recruiting costs in 1953. The committee believes that recruiting costs 


ure already too high and, since this would further increase the amounts pro- 
vided, the entire item has been eliminated, 


And you make no compaint about it? 

Mrs. RosenberG. We make no complaint about the elimination pro- 
vided it is understood that the joint examining centers will go on. 
There is no additional cost and we will not need those funds. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, what you mean is that cer- 
tain examining stations may be abandoned if the recruiting process 
continues, is that what you mean? 


Mrs. Rosenperc. If the recruiting process continues, these exam- 
ining stations must go on. 


Senator O’Manonry. Does that mean, then, that you can maintain 
these examining stations? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. They are not recruiting stations alone; they are 
joint examining stations. These are where the men get physical and 
mental examinations, 

Senator O’Manonry. The House cut the money out. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are you saying you will run these without 
money ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will run them with funds which are already 
allowed for the Navy to conduct examinations. These are for doc- 
tors mainly, and the Navy has it in its general appropriation. We do 
not need the additional money. 

Mr. Garvock. I understand that the Navy will provide money in- 
stead. They will hire military doctors already provided for in the 
military personnel and thereby eliminate the need for the restora- 
tion. 


RENTED QUARTERS 


Senator O’Manonry. Are these examining stations in any degree 
different from the quarters for which, under this amendment, rent 
is denied ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenrerc. Yes, sir. The House amendment applies only to 
recruiting stations and not to examining stations. 

Senator O’Manoney. But the examination does not take place in 
rented quarters ? 

Mrs. arin, Yes, sir, it does, but the money for rent is pro- 
vided for elsewhere. The money the House cut from the recruiting 
stations appropriation does not touch the examining stations. We 
are all right on the examining stations. Each service must contribute 
personnel to this joint examinating stations. 


NUMBER OF RECRUITING AND JOINT EXAMINING STATIONS 


Senator O’Manoney. Do you now have both recruiting stations and 
examining stations? 

Mrs. RosenserG. In many instances we have. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many of each do you have? __ 

Mrs. Rosenperc. We have approximately 180 main recruiting sta- 
tions operating currently and 75 Armed Forces examining stations in 
the United States and 4 overseas. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Now, how many examining stations do you 
have which are separate and apart from the recruiting stations? 

Mrs. Rosensere. I do not have that figure. I will ‘get it for you. 
The information is furnished as follows : Reer uiting activities of one 
or more of the services are quartered in e: ich of the examining stations. 

Senator O’Manonry. Admiral, do you know ? 

Admiral DuBosr. I beg your ‘pardon ? 

Senator O’MaHonry. Do you know the answer to my question : How 
many examining stations does the Navy have separate and apavt from 
the recruiting stations which the House acaa eae denied ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. We have none, sir, because the Armed Forces 
examining stations are under the Army as executive agent and they 
run most of them. As I recall it, we have two recruiting stations 
which we run which are also Armed Forces examining st: tions. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am afraid I am a little bit dumb this 
morning. May I just state the problem. The house sends a bill 
which prohibits the use of money for the rental of recruiting quarters. 
The House report tells us that it also deducted the money required to 


operate examining stations. Now, are these two separ ate cutting op- 
erations ? 


Mrs. Rosennere. Yes, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. They are two separate cutting operations. 
You are telling the committee that you want the amendment which 
prohibits the operation of recruiting stations eliminated from the 
bill but you are willing to sacrifice the money for the examining sta- 
tions ¢ 

Mrs. Rosrennerc. No, sir. They cut out rent and personnel for 
recruiting stations for all the services. We then have a joint examin- 
ing station now where men for all the services—Army, Navy, Air, 
and oo are jointly examined. In this amendment they cut out 
the Navy’s contribution of personnel costs. We do not ask for a 
reclama of that because we have sufficient funds to continue to operate 
these examining stations. We just want it clearly understood that 
there will be no elimination of the joint examining stations. 

Senator O’Manonry. The examining stations are maintained for 
the purpose of examining recruits? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. But not draftees? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Draftees are also examined in these stations. .They 
are essential for another reason, Senator. You will recall we put 
in qualitative distribution to make sure that each service gets its 
proper share. 

LIMITATION ON OFFICER GRADES 


Senator O’Manoney. Now, the Davis amendment has been pretty 
well discussed. What alternative do you suggest for the Davis 
amendment ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We do not feel we could suggest an alternative 
for the Davis amendment, Senator, because the limitations in the 
Davis amendment reduces the number of officers in each rank much 
below the limit set by the Senate Armed Service Committee for each 


rank. 
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The Davis amendment as originally proposed—and we had no 
hearing, if I may say, on the Davis amendment at all—actually re- 
duced the number of officers in certain ranks that we have today. It 
then was amended to take care of what we have on board now. 


DAVIS AMENDMENT OPPOSED 


Senator O’Manonry. The original Davis amendment, as it appears 
in this bill, was stricken out, was unacceptable to the Department 
of Defense. 

Mrs. Rosenserec. Yes, sir; it means actual reduction of some officers, 

Senator O’Manonry. And the modification is also unacceptable? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Yes, sir. We would like to have the number of 
officers in 1953 that we submitted in our budget request. The numbers 
in each rank are well within the limits that the Senate Armed Services 
Committee set for our grade structure. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have described that in your reclama, have 
you not? 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes, we have. 

(Reclama and justification follow :) 


TitLeE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(P. 50, lines 22-23 and p. 51, lines 1-2 of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952) 
(House hearings, Air Force pp. 30-34, 83-85, and 101-104) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 
Page 50, lines 22-23 and page 51, lines 1-2, strike out all of section 635 as 
approved by the House. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The effect of this amendment would be to permit the military departments to 
proceed under the military personnel programs upon which the 1953 budget was 
based. These personnel programs had been approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
Bureau of the Budget, National Security Council, and the President. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Department of Defense is opposed to the fixed percentage limitation on 
officer grades in this section because, if enacted, they would serve as a deterrent 
to effectiveness, would be damaging to morale and would compromise the efforts 
of the armed services to reach the desired state of military readiness, 

This restriction modifies provisions for promotion and retirement developed 
over a long period of time and embodied in law after much study by the Congress. 
The promotion provisions are but one of the many phases of the military personnel 
programs of the services. However, they are the major elements of a blueprint 
to maintain a vigorous, alert, and thoroughly capable officer corps. 

While the officer ratios set forth in this section have been revised to avoid 
the demotion of officers, it reduces the number of officers requested by the services 
at a time when they are seeking to increase our military strength and during a 
time of uncertain but ever present danger. It will result in a stagnation of 
promotions during fiscal 1953 and will have serious repercussions on the long 
range personnel plans for the years to come. A reasonable flow of promotion is 
vital. A young man of promise, when he enters the military service should be 
assured that unusual ability and devotion to duty will bring to him a recognized 
position of dignity and responsibility in his profession. The effect of stagnating 
promotions on the morale, initiative, and aggressiveness of our young officers 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents but it will be great. 

In this connection, the Secretary of Defense, General Marshall, stated on 
September 10, 1951, that: 
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“T have always fought for a promotion system which would create incentive 
in younger Officers, increase the morale of younger officers, and provide recogni- 
tion promotions for outstanding services. I think the present Officer Personnel 
Act, if wisely applied, will accomplish these things.” 

This observation was made during this present emergency and he further 
stated: 

“Only by continued induction into the senior ranks of younger, well-qualified 
officers (and I refer most specifically to temporary grades of brigadier and 
major general) can (we) provide the continuity and the life spark required 
for vitalization. * * * In any event I deplore any premature action which 
will place a stultifying effect on the promotion system in the Army, particularly 
as it refers to our younger, more virile officers.” 

The services have well-established promotion systems which have evolved 
through years of operating experience. They are not identical because they 
are designed to fit the needs of the particular service and are based on different 
laws. These systems have well-defined criteria for determining eligibility for 
promotion for each grade. Today, a major in the Army serves almost 7 years 
before promotion to lieutenant colonel, and a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
also serves about 7 years before promotion to commander. Time in grade is 
greater in the higher grades. This section will increase the average time in 
grade. As an example, if continued, the last of the present lieutenant com- 
manders in the Navy would have about 10 years in grade and 20 years total 
service when promoted to commander. 

The problems created by the need to recall involuntarily many Reserve officers 
with World War II service to meet service needs are well known. Officer pro- 
grams today are based on using every practicable measure to hold future invol- 
untary recalls to an absolute minimum. The services are trying to meet their 
officer needs by inducing Reserve officers to remain on active duty or to volunteer 
for active duty. It is obvious, however, that to limit opportunity for advance- 
ment will not make volunteer service attractive to the Reserve officer. Today, 
three out of every four officers in the active forces are officers of the Reserve 
components. In the Army and in the Air Force the ratio of Reserve officers 
is higher, about 85 percent. 

The lack of opportunity for advancement will induce many who have volun- 
teered to remain on active duty to change their minds. The source of volun- 
teers to maintain the forces will disappear with the lack of opportunity. The 
only recourse if we are to maintain the combat effectiveness of the active forces 
is to revert to the involuntary recall of Reserve officers in large numbers, many 
of whom have World War II experienc®. In addition to the obvious inequity 
of this procedure, it will also result in increased training costs due to the accel- 
erated turn-over. This increased cost and reduction in effectiveness would 
greatly outweigh any possible savings contemplated by this procedure. 

The percentage limitation on officer grades proposed in this section is based 
on an over-all comparison of the officer strengths requested by the services today 
with the number of officers required at the peak of World War II. This com- 
parison resulted in the conclusion that promotions had been too rapid. The 
services had no opportunity to present detailed testimony on this specific subject 
in reply to the generalizations deduced from the over-all comparison. 

Although but 7 years have elapsed since VE-day, conditions which influence the 
need for officers today have changed almost as radically as in the 23 years 
between World War I and World War II. Not only has the complexity of equip- 
ment increased, but today the services have been assigned new responsibilities, 
many of which relate to strengthening our allies. These new responsibilities 
have inereased the need for officers, particularly those of the higher grades. 

When the Armed Forces reached their peak in World War II, the major part 
of the military task of building an effective fighting machine and supplying 
it with ships, tanks, and planes had been completed. Full attention could be 
given to the two remaining objectives at hand, both short-range, mopping up in 
Kurope, and defeating the Japanese in the Pacific. The major issues were clear. 

In contrast, today we are mobilizing, demobilizing, and fighting at the same 
time. This is a situation unparalleled in our Nation's history. We are build- 
ing our own military forces to oppose the Communist threat, we are assisting 
and encouraging our allies, and we are working to integrate the military efforts 
of the Western powers. Some examples of the many responsibilities of the 
Defense Fstablishment growing out of the present-day situation and which 
require officers in senior grades are: Military representation in the United 
Nations, Supreme Headquarters Allied Forces in Europe, North Atlantic 
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Ocean Regional Planning Group, Commander in Chief, Allied Forees Southern 
Europe, and military advisory groups in numerous countries. 

Since the Defense Department was established in 1947, great strides have been 
made in knitting the planning and operation efforts of the three military depart- 
ments into a more effective fighting machine. This has created a need for more 
officers, particularly in the senior grades where only the necesSary breadth 
of experience and view is found. This investment will pay off in the long 
run because of the increase in the effectiveness of our military effort. 

If the number of officers is determined by an inflexible rule, such as the 
proposed ratios, the need for officers outside the service itself must be met 
at the expense of-service activities. This reduction would result in a corre- 
sp°nding decrease in military training and effectiveness. 

Production planning in the military departments today is geared to a phased 
build-up designed to meet the immediate needs in Korea and to provide a 
mobilization reserve with minimum impact on the civilian economy. Operationa] 
planning must be done on both a world-wide and long-range basis. This sit- 
uation. entirely different from that in World War IT, takes more officers, par- 
ticularly of senior grade. As an example, Department of Defense goals eal) 
for a doubling of hard goods and construction between December 31, 1951, 
and December 31, 1952. Expenditures in January 1952 amounted to $3.4 
billion, exclusive of military assistance. This rate is expected to increase to 
$4 billion by June 1952. 

The fixed-rereentage ratios on officer grades as imposed in this section are 
a serious impairment of sound long-range personnel planning. The need for 
officers in snecifle grades is determined by an analysis of the job to be done 
by the service in the various component units and activities such as divisions, 
combat teams, ships, air groups, training centers, and various headquarters. 
The total number of officers is the summation of all the needs of individual ac- 
tivities. The distribution by grade is not constant but varies according to 
the number and type of the separate activities included in the totals. If 
service programs must be prepared within fixed limits on officer grades, which 
are not related to the job to be done, the result will be both overages and 
shortages in specific grades between successive annual programs. This will 
rennire srecial administrative rrovisions to ration shortages and allocate 
averages to make the hest use of the total number of officers. Some will serve 
in positions of responsibility greater than their current rank, others will serve 
in positions of responsibility less than they rank. This type of program does 
not provide good personnel management. Keeping rank and _ resnonsibility 
in line is no small task in any large program involving about 490,000 officers, 
and it should not be aggravated by restrictions, such as fixed ratios. 


RETIRED PAY OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Senator O’Manonry. The retired pay of commissioned officers, that 
has been thoroughly discussed in previous hearings. Is there any- 
thing snecial you want to say about that? 

Mrs. Rosensera. If the committee agrees with us, then we do not 
have to say anything more on it, Senator, but it is an extremely im- 
portant one for us hecause we feel that we are not carrying out our 
contract with the officers who entered the services and had a right to 
believe that after a certain length of honorable service they would 
be permitted to retire. It might interest you that during the whole 
vear of fiscal 1952, 48 officers have been permitted to retire voluntarily 
in strict compliance with the law: 19 were in the best interest of the 
service. 14 were individual hardships, and 15 were a combination of 
hardships and in the hest interest of the service. Senator. T have per- 
sonally reviewed each of these before thev went to the Secretary of 
Defense for anvroval. In order to strictly comply with the law I 
have had to refuse cases that T honestly believed were an individual 
hardship to the man and to his family. When an officer came in the 
service, and a year ago when he had a right to think he could retire 
at a certain time, at least after 30 years of service, he made plans in 
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his personal life and for his family and we have had to inflict real 
hardships on him by having to disapprove his request for retirement. 
] think our young officers who enter the service today have a feeling 
that we will not carry out our commitment to them when they are 
eligible for retirement. They feel they have a right to believe that 
they can retire after they have given considerable years of service to 
their country. 

Senator O’Manoney. It has been suggested that the proviso might 

be amended by inserting on line 10, page 5, after the word “act” the 
words “prior to the date on which he completes 30 years of active serv- 
ice as defined in section 412 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949.” 
So that the section would read: 
Provided, That no part of such sum shall be used to pay the retired or retirement 
pay of any commissioned member of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Air Force who has voluntarily retired after the date of the enactment of this 
Act prior to the date on which he completes thirty years of active service as 
defined in section 412 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, unless such mem- 
ber was retired because of (1)-being unfiit to perform the duties of his office, 
rank, grade, or rating by reason of physical disability incurred in line of duty; 
or (2) achieving the age at which retirement is required by law; or (3) whose 
application is approved in writing by the Secretary of Defense stating that the 
retirement is in the best interest of the service or is required to avoid cases of 
individual hardship. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. This amendment would be an improvement on 
the amendment we had last year. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is this 30-year business which gives you 
the most concern ? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. It gives us our main concern, sir. 

(Reclama and justification follow :) 


RETIRED PAY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(P. 5, lines 6-18, of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952) 
(House hearings, pp. 355-367) 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense requests that the following proviso be deleted: 


“Provided, That no part of such sum shall be used to pay the retired or retire- 
ment pay of any commissioned member of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Air Force who is voluntarily retired after the date of enactment of this Act, 
unless such member was retired because of (1) being unfit to perform the duties 
of his office, rank, grade, or rating by reason of a physical disability incurred in 
line of duty, or (2) achieving the age at which retirement is required by law, or 
(3) whose application is approved in writing by the Secretary of Defense stating 
that the retirement is in the best interests of the service, or, is required to avoid 
cases of individual hardship.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would eliminate the restriction on provisions for 
retirement otherwise provided in law. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Department of Defense is opposed to the language to limit the payment of 
retired pay so as to permit voluntary retirement, other than for age or physical 
disability, only when the Secretary of Defense finds that the retirement is “in 
the best interests of the service” or is due to individual hardship. 


This restriction nullifies or modifies provisions for retirement which have 
been written into the law over a period of years by the Congress after consulting 
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with our military leaders, the civilian heads of the services and civilian com- 
mittees, such as the Hook Commission. These laws are sound, equitable and 
serve the best interests of the country. This restriction amounts to a breach of 
the contract in such laws. 

The retirement provisions are but one of the many phases of the military-per- 
sonnel programs of the services embodied in laws developed over a long period 
of time and after much study by the Congress. Together with promotions, they 
are major elements of a blueprint to maintain a vigorous, alert, and thoroughly 
capable officer corps. Any further restriction which vitiates present laws wil! 
hinder the advancement of young officers of the highest qualification at a time 
when the services need officers capable of meeting the rigorous demands now 
being placed upon them. It is essential that we build a career group of young 
men to maintain the effectiveness of our military forces. If it is to be a career 
service, those provisions which are essential to a career service must not be 
withdrawn. We must keep in mind the long-range effect of any proposal such 
as this on our military-personnel programs, for the state of emergency may 
exist for a period of years. If the services are to maintain the quality of their 
officer leadership, it is necessary that their Secretaries be allowed the degree 
of flexibility in their personnel administration that will permit the applica- 
tion of sound and proven retirement and promotion principles. 

This restriction is also unfair because of the limited basis on which an officer 
may apply for voluntary retirement after long years of service. Since there 
are few cases of individual hardship, the only course remaining is for an officer to 
retire “for the best interest of the service.” This is a phrase which, over a long 
period of time, has been associated with unsatisfactory service of one kind or 
another. ‘This country should give an officer who has rendered many long years 
of faithful service an opportunity to depart with some degree of dignity and 
recognition of his service and not be forced to leave with an implied stigma. 

As a result they stay on, actually to the detriment of their service and their own 
well-being. While it can be expected that these officers will satisfactorily perform 
assigned duties, the enthusiasm and drive so essential to top performance can- 
not be recaptured by those who are eligible for and desire retirement after 30 
years or more of service. 

During fiscal year 1952, 48 officers have been permitted to retire voluntarily 
in strict compliance with the law; 19 were in the best interest of the service, 14 
were for individual hardship, and 15 were for a combination of hardship and 
best interest of the service. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


Senator O’Manoney. Now, the education of dependents overseas, 
that is very clear. I do not think you need to comment on that. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. That is a particularly important one, Senator. I 
would like to save it. I do not think anything has brought stronger 
requests from commanders overseas than the request to have a uniform, 
world-wide amount for educational allowances. 

Senator O’Manoney. ‘The amendment has been discussed by the 
other services. I could not shut them off, though I tried. 

Mrs. RoseNnsere. It is one of the things that I feel strongest on. I 
feel it is a grave injustice. ‘This $250 allowance which incidentally 
Mr. McNeil’s office has agreed on, is the minimum which we can live 
with world-wide, because in some places it is as high as $300 and $350 
and there are very few places where it is less. 

Mr. Garvock. Rather than run the cost up on an average basis 
world-wide, as there are a number of places, where we have 8, 10, 12, 
15 students, therefore, to get reasonable educational opportunities the 
unit cost goes way up in those places. ‘This $200 average does not 
permit us to take care of those kinds of situations. 
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Senator O’Manoney. I am frank to say to you that it seems to me 
that we cannot skimp on the education of dependents overseas as long 
as we permit the dependents to go overseas. 


Mrs. Rosensera. So long as you agree, we will not belabor the point. 
(Reclama and justification follow :) 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SECTION 616 


(Page 40, line 21, bill as reported to the House) 


(House hearings, p. 441-452, pt. 1, Army) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 40, line 21: Strike out “$200” and insert in lieu thereof “$250.” 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would permit the Department of Defense to have 
the essential average cost per pupil of $250 to carry out the provisions of Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress, established congressional policy to 
provide free public education, without tuition, to dependent children of military 
and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense. The limitation of $200 
per student would vitiate this expressed policy. 

The average cost of $250 per student requested for fiscal year 1953 is the 
same as the average authorized to be paid out of appropriated funds during 
fiscal year 1952. Authorization of the average of $250 per student was approved 
by the Secretary of Defense after he personally looked into the cost of dependent 
education and after he had an exhaustive analysis made to determine the mini- 
mum average cost on a world-wide basis. Careful estimates show that $250 
per student is the minimum required to provide Defense Department dependents 
overseas, both civilian and military, with educational opportunities comparable 
to those afforded the children of citizens residing in the United States. It is 
anticipated that costs of operating schools overseas will increase since it will 
be necessary to absorb some costs which previously were absorbed by the local 
economy in occupied areas. 

Nonappropriated funds are intended for use on recreational programs which 
will benefit all military personnel. Their use for an educational subsidy to 
benefit those military personnel with children would clearly be discriminatory. 
Further, nonappropriated funds are being reduced since certain main sources of 
these funds have been lost. 

To deny free education for dependents of civilian and military personnel is 
completely contrary to democratic principles of our Government. Further, a 
reduction below the essential minimum of $250 per pupil will make it necessary 
to levy additional tuition charges upon parents overseas which would, in effect, 
constitute a reduction in pay for personnel who are assigned overseas and who 
have dependent children with them. 

The limiting provisions of this section are not applicable to the Navy. There- 
fore, dependents of Navy personnel could receive greater allowances than the 
dependents of Army or Air Force personnel who are attending the same school. 
This situation leaves the Secretary of Defense, in the interest of equity, no 
alternative but to administrativelv reduce the allowances for dependent educa- 
tion to the lowest common denominator. 

The morale of our Armed Forces is considered of paramount importance. An 
important contributing factor is the assurance of adequate education for their 
children. Restoration of funds to permit a minimum average of $250 per stu- 
dent is strongly recommended. 
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TRAINING IN LEGAL AND BUSINESS PROFESSIONS 


Senator O’Manoney. Now, training in legal and business profes- 
sions, that has been pretty well thrashed out. 
(Reclama and justification follow: ) 


Titte VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(P. 51, between lines 15 and 16 of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952) 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense requests that the following section be deleted : 

“Section 637. None of the funds provided in this act shall be available for 
training in any legal or business profession nor for the payment of tuition for 
trainng in such professions.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


To permit the Department of Defense to continue training of legal or business 
specialists when required in the best interests of the services. 


JUSTIFICATION 


1. The effect of this section would be to eliminate the training of civilian and 
military personnel which is indispensable to the continued efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to improve management. 

2. The military departments are committed to management improvement 
programs which were instituted in compliance with Executive Order 10072, July 
29, 1949, and Public Law 429, Eighty-tirst Congress. In order to implement these 
programs selected officers and civilians are enrolled in leading universities and 
colleges for the purpose of learning current management and business practices, 
techniques, and procedures. Passage of this amendment would deprive the 
Department of Defense of the main source of specially qualified personnel neces- 
sary to assure the effectiveness of these management improvement programs. 

3. The military departments today are the largest businesses in the world 
and the personnel responsible for supervising the expenditure of the vast funds 
required to operate these departments must have specialized training. The 
requirement for this training has particular application to such fields as comp- 
troller, supply, fiscal, accounting, and procurement. However, personnel of all 
ranks must be thoroughly aware of the most modern, efficient business methods 
and consequently enough personnel must have specialized training to permeate 
the Military Establishment with sound business practices. This training cannot 
be economically and effectively accomplished in service schools. Therefore it is 
essential that selected officers and civilians be trained in the best business 
schools in the country in order to assure the most efficient utilization of the 
money appropriated by the Congress. 

4. The restriction poses a serious operating problem for the Department in 
the use of the term “business profession.” As such, the term can be interpreted 
to cover virtually all academic training. The discussion on the floor of the 
House indicates, however, that Congressman Sutton was concerned primarily 
with business college training for female employees. 

Despite the floor discussion the Department would have no choice except to 
apply the restriction against such type of training offered and determine 
whether such courses involve training for a “business profession.” There seems 
no doubt but that many of the officer training courses in civilian institutions, 
the training of selected civilians in such institutions. And all programs cover- 
ing administration, accounting, supply and fiscal administration, office manage- 
ment, work improvement practices, comptroller training, parts of the apprentice 
training programs would be sediously curtailed or eliminated. 

5. Although, in times of expansion, the military departments rely largely on 
the procurement of legal officers from civilian life, the Services should have in 
their legal corps, career officers who have been treop leaders and who know 
the problems of military personnel from first hand experience. This represents 
a continuing need, however small numerically, and is of basic importance to the 
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effectiveness of the legal eorps. Further, these men complement the career 
legal personnel in the services who constitute the hard core on which expansion 
can be based. 


OFF-DUTY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mrs. Rosensera. I have another one on education. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that education for officers? 

Mrs. Rosennere. Yes, sir. I am quite certain that must be a mis- 
take the way the House reported on it. 

On the provision limiting the use of funds for off-duty edu- 
cation, we feel very strongly that our original request must be 
restored. Weare taking a lot of young men into the service who have 
to discontinue their education both in colleges and some of them need 
additional education to even obtain—to get their education up to the 
level of a high school education. Because of the enormous number 
of men involved, we try to have a uniform rule to apply to all the 
services and we have asked that our contribution for enlisted men 
should be 75 percent and our contribution for officers 50 percent. 
Most of the officers concerned in this off-duty education are junior 
officers who could not otherwise afford to continue their education. 
These educational courses are carried on by our colleges and 
universities. 

As I said, at the present time the military services are commission- 
ing officers at a very early age who have not completed their college 
education. This gives them an opportunity to continue their educa- 
tion while they are in the services. Oflicers, also, who remain in the 
service must be given the opportunity for growth and for obtaining 
additional education. As a matter of fact, to deny the young men 
who are in the service the opportunities to get this education is really 
breaking another commitment we have m: ade to them when they came 
in the service. This is part of what we have told the parents and the 
educators of the country, that the men will have the opportunity to 
continue their education. 

Through a bill enacted in the House by three different subcom- 
mittees there are different provisions now for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. We have asked for a uniform percentage whereby all 
enlisted men should receive 75 percent of the share of “the cost of the 
education and all officers 50 percent. The subcommittee whic h acted 
on the Navy allowance pe rmitted the Navy’s request which is 75 per- 
cent, but not to exceed $7.50 per academic hour or a maximum of 
$22.50 for both officers and enlisted men. 

For the Army I believe they have permitted 50 percent for enlisted 
men and cut out all allowance for officers 

For the Air Force there is a serious question whether the Air Force 
is permitted to give the 50 percent to officers and 75 percent to enlisted 
men. What we are asking for is that a uniform allowance of 50 per- 
cent be given to officers and 75 percent for enlisted men in all the 
services. We have no choice but to deny the Navy and the Air Force 
the right to contribute to this off-duty education unless we can restore 
it for the Army. 

As you know, most of the educators of the country feel very, very 
strongly, as do parents, that this is an essential part, not only for the 
vit and development of the men but also as an essential morale 
yuilder. 
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Senator O’Manonry. I confess that I have the same feeling about it. 
Mrs. Rosensere. Thank you very much. 
(Reclama and justification follow :) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


(House hearings, pp. 411-413) 
(P. 7, lines 10 and 11 of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 7, lines 10 and 11, strike out the words “for Army enlisted personnel.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The effect of this would permit the Department of the Army to continue to 
give partial financial assistance in approving off-duty educational programs 
to officer and enlisted personnel. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The limitation on this type of educational services applies only to officers 
of the Department of the Army. Since the other military departments have 
no such limitation this language discriminates against the officer personnel 
of the Army. 

At the present time the military services are commissioning officers at an 
early age, many of whom have not completed their education. It is the aim 
of the Department of Defense to interrupt the educational life of these men 
as little as possible and the educational institutions of the country have cooper- 
ated fully in the attainment of this objective by conducting classes on a non- 
profit basis. However, a reduction in the assistance the Army will be per- 
mitted to give its members through payment of a part of their tuition will 
reduce the numbers of students who will participate in these courses. This 
may result in the withdrawal of the educational opportunities cffered by these 
schools since a reduction in enrollment will result in the schools operating at 
a deficit. Enlisted men as well as officers will thereby be adversely affected. 

Officers who remain in the services must be given the opportunity for growth. 
Limiting assistance to only enlisted personnel will deny educational assistance 
to integrated and Reserve oflicers, whose education was interrupted and, who, 
because of their continuous service are not eligible for Veterans’ Administra- 
tion assistance. Off-duty education is gradually bringing these officers up 
to desired standards. 

To deny educational assistance to military personnel would be breaking faith 
with them since this opportunity was assured them when they entered the 
service. Further, churches and schools have supported these programs and in 
so doing have undoubtedly assisted the services in their personnel procurement. 

General education should receive every encouragement among the officer 
corps, since officer attitudes set the tone for the entire Military Establishment, 
and influence the operational and administrative effectiveness and efficiency 
of such forces. 

The Department of Defense has suggested that 50 percent of the tuition for 
officers and 75 percent of the tuition of enlisted personnel be defrayed by the 
Government. This will be applied uniformly to all services. However, if 
officers of the Army are to be denied educational assistance the Department 
of Defense is left no choice but to administratively apply the same restriction 
to the other services. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES D. SAGER ON OFF-DUTY EDUCATION 


Senator O’Manoney. At this point in the record I will insert a 
statement received from Mr. Charles D. Sager with respect to off- 
duty education. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ©. DOUGLAS SAGER ON EDUCATION OF OFFICERS 


I believe that H. R. 7391 should be amended as follows: 

Page 7, line 3, “educational services for Army enlisted personnel ;’—delete 
word “enlisted”. 

Page 28, line 22, “conduct of schoolrooms, service clubs, chapels, and other in- 
structional, entertainment, and welfare expenses for enlisted men, not otherwise 
provided for ;’—substitute “Air Force personnel” for “enlisted men.” 

Unless H. R. 7391 is so amended, the Air Force will be denied authority to 
pay part of the tuition for courses taken by Air Force officers during off-duty 
time leading toward a college degree. 

I am a Reserve Air Force major with a mobilization assignment in the Per- 
sonnel Services Division, Directorate of Military Personnel, Headquarters, 
USAF. I volunteered my services full time for about a 24-year period ending 
July 1951. During this period I was the ghost writer for the two Air Force 
off-duty education programs called “Operation Bootstrap” and “Operation Mid- 
night Oil.” Through “Operation Bootstrap,” officers and airmen are encouraged 
to take off-duty educational courses leading toward a college degree. The en- 
couragement consists mainly of part payment of tuition by the Air Force. 
Through “Operation Midnight Oil,” officers and airmen are similarly encouraged 
to take off-duty educational courses directly related to their individual career 
fields. 

I have been deeply impressed with the value of the Air Force off-duty educa- 
tion program. I believe that it is fulfilling a great need of the Air Force to 
raise the general educational level of its officers. Latest statistics show that only 
50 percent of Regular Air Force officers are now college graduates. This com- 
pares With 77 percent for the Army and 83 percent for the Navy. It is important 
to remember that “Operations Bootstrap and Midnight Oil” are off-duty educa- 
tion programs. In other words, officers and airmen who are participating in 
these programs are participating on their own time and in addition to the 
performance of their regular assignments, 

It is also important to remember that many of these officers have continued 
in the service of their country without interruption since World War II. There- 
fore they are ineligible to receive the benefits of the GI Bill of Rights unless, and 
until their service is terminated. For my part, I do not believe that they are 
any less entitled to receive some assistance in their pursuit of education than 
are the veterans with whom these same officers served during the last war. 

In conclusion, I believe it is a god investment and I believe it is equitable and 
just for the Air Force to pay part of the tuition for officers who are studying for 
college degrees or for their military careers during their own off-duty time in 
addition to peforming their regular duty assignments, 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mrs. Rosenspera. We may go on to the next one, Senator, which 
is the proposed limitation which would discriminate generally against 
our older personnel with large families. I again feel, Senator, that 
this provision in the House bill must have gotten in by some error. 
The reason we feel that is so is because of a statement made on the 
floor of the House, page 3703 of the Congressional Record of April 7, 
1952, which states as follows: 


A general and general of the Army is allowed 24,000 pounds when he transfers 
from one post to another. A lieutenant general is allowed 18,000 pounds in 
luggage and in baggage and furniture when he transfers, and so on down the 
line, until you get to a noncommissioned officer, who is allowed 3,000 pounds 
when he transfers his post. Yet the Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
the Ambssador to France, the Ambassador to Rome, or to any other post, is 
only allowed 7,000 pounds for his baggage, household effects, and other things 
when he transfers from post to post. 


Senator O’Manoney. The problem, Madam Secretary, about this 
transportation poundage arises, I think, from the fact that Congress 
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is acutely aware that these are critical days and that tremendous 
sums are being appropriated which constitute a great drain upon 
the economy of the United States. I think that there is a feeling that 
so far as transportation of goods is concerned, we should not perhaps 
be obliged to maintain the same standard of luxury to which the 
armed services may have become accustomed in days of the past 
when they were just moving from one station in the United States 
to another station in the United States, and that perhaps due con- 
sideration is not given to the fact that this transportation involves 
transportation all over the globe. It seems to me that it would be 
a good thing for the Department of Defense, instead of asking for 
the complete elimination of this item, to come up to us with a review 
and say what the transportation schedules ought to be. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I completely agree with you, and we will be glad 
to review it, but I would like to correct the statement made in the 
House record. 

Senator O’Manoney. It has already been corrected. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Those are not the correct figures; 7,000 pounds 
might be adequate if a man’s belongings, consisting of only a little 
furniture, are transported in the United States by truck, but the 
amount of packing for overseas takes up so much of the allowance 
that we feel that additional pounds are necessary. 

There is also—and I am not for any of the luxury items, Senator— 
but there is not sufficient housing for our officers overseas, either 
in the Far East, north Africa, or in France or in Germany, and 
because of that our men do transport today stoves and ice boxes 
because the housing facilities they obtain do not have them. I saw 
some of the so-called famous housing facilities where families are 
living in chateaus. The fact remains that six or seven families live 
in chateaus with no running water and no facilities whatsoever. I 
think our officers and men are entitled to a certain amount of physical 
necessities. 

May I ask that you give us a chance to review that and send up 
our best possible estimate ? 

(See p. 1467.) 

Senator O’Manoney. You do that, please. I think we ought to 
come to some sort of agreement. We cannot cut out everything that 
the House did, you know. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


TrTLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(P. 50, after line 6, as reported by the House) 
(Department of Defense hearings, pt. 2, pp. 157, 158) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 50, after line 6, delete the new section reading as follows: 

“No part of any appropriation contained in this act shall be available for 
expense of transportation, packing, crating, temporary storage, drayage, and 
unpacking of household goods and personal effects in excess of 7,000 pounds of 
unerated or 8,000 pounds if crated or the equivalent when transportation charges 
are based on cubie measurement.” 

In lieu of the above deletion substitute : 

“The Secretary of Defense shall cause the Secretaries of the Military Depart- 
ments to critically review the preseut weight allowances for the shipment of 
household effects with the purpose of effecting adequate and equitable reductions 
as appropriate in the current emergency and shall take appropriate action to 
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insure that the authorized weight allowance for shipment of baggage and house- 
hold effects by members of the uniformed services within the Department of 
Defense shall be so limited as will result in an average net weight not in excess 
of 6,000 pounds, such average to be based upon the total number of shipments 
authorized for permanent change of station. Funds appropriated in this act shall, 
also be available for nontemporary storage of baggage and household effects in 
local commercial facilities whenever such storage is considered to be more eco- 
nomical to the Government.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


To delete an amendment adopted on the floor of the House in order to permit 
transportation of household goods of civilian personnel to continue on the present 
basis. It would further direct the Secretary of Defense to cause a review to be 
made of the present weight allowances and would limit the transportation of the 
household effects of military personnel to an average net weight of 6,000 pounds. 

The amendment would permit the utilization of local commercial storage 
facilities for baggage and household effects when it was considered economical 
to do so. 


JUSTIFICATION 


This substitute legislation will make it possible for the Secretary of Defense 
to establish a scale of allowances which may be adjusted to the fluctuating times 
and conditions. It makes it possible to readjust these scales in times of-emer- 
geney to meet the nationai economy program. 

On the other hand, under the proposed substitute legislation there is no 
intent on the part of the Secretary of Defense to lower the presently prescribed 
rates for enlisted personnel and the junior officers. 

The substitute legislation will also provide a legal basis for storage of house- 
hold goods in local commercial facilities. This proposal is strictly an economy 
measure. Since there is presently no legal basis for expenditure of funds for 
commercial nontemporary storage of household goods, it is necessary to ship 
household goods to Government depots. ‘Transportation charges in such cases 
frequently exceed the cost of commercial storage which would accrue during the 
period an individual is overseas. It is conservatively estimated this action alone 
will permit savings of at least $1,000,000 per year. In this connection, pre- 
liminary studies indicate that in 20 percent of the cases where household goods 
are shipped to Government depots for nontemporary storage, the individual is 
subsequently reassigned to his previous station upon return from overseas. 

An example of the reasons for our desire to retain flexibility, which an av- 
erage allowance as requested would permit, is the recalled reservists and Na- 
tional Guard personnel. They have moved household goods to their present 
stations based upon existing allowances. To decrease the allowances would 
cause the reservist to defray from personal funds a portion of the transportation 
costs to his home upon relief from active duty. This would be tantamount 
toa breaeh of contract with the reservists. 

The amendment adopted on the floor of the House appears to have been accepted 
on the basis of erroneous advice. Weight allowances for shipping household 
effects of members of the Foreign Service of the State Department with families 
vary from 11,400 pounds for personnel with salaries less than $3,300 to 24,000 
pounds for personnel with salaries of $10,000 or over. Hence the allowance of 
the higher grades in the Foreign Service would appear to be 24,000 pounds com- 
parable to the highest rank in the Armed Forces. The seale of other Foreign 
Service officers appears more generous than that currently allowed comparable 
military personnel by Joint Travel Regulations ; for example, the lowest salaried 
personnel in the Foreign Service receive allowances equivalent to those for a 
colonel. 

The purpose of section 6382 was apparently intended to place weight allow- 
ances for shipments of household goods on military personnel on the same basis 
as now provided by law for civilian employees of the Government. Any effort 
to plaee military and civilian employees on the same basis is founded on the false 
premise of comparing entirely different situations. The average civilian em- 
ployee makes very few, if any, moves during his period of Government service, 
and those he makes are voluntary and generally of a temporary nature, since 
he maintains a permanent abode. Military personnel, on the other hand, are 
ordered to make involuntary permanent changes of station frequently, because 
of the nature of their duties. 


94846—52——_80 
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Weight allowances for military personnel were developed after considerable 
study and analysis by the services and are published in Joint Travel Regulations 
which apply equally to the seven uniformed services. They are believed to be 
equitable and just and are graduated so that the older personnel who generally 
have the larger families have the greater allowances. 

The proposed limitation would discriminate generally against older personne! 
and those with large families since these two groups can be expected to have 
accumulated a larger amount of household effects. Further, quarters and rental 
properties are not generally furnished with appliances such as washing machines 
and other heavy items which add materially to the over-all weight. As a result 
of this restriction personnel will be forced to move essential household effects 
at their own expense, dispose of them by forced sale at time of move or store 
them. 

The pay scales established by the Career Compensation Act were based on: the 
assumption that the Government would defray moving costs in accordance with 
Joint Travel Regulations mentioned above. Therefore, to require personnel to 
use personal funds for moving would in effect amount to a pay reduction for 
the uniformed personnel of the Department of Defense but would not affect the 
other uniformed services, the Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service, which have allowances comparable to the military 
services. 

Many Reserve and National Guard officers ordered to active duty transported 
their household effects to their duty stations. This was necessary because 
generally they had to occupy unfurnished housing. To require them to use their 
personal funds to defray any part of moving costs when they are returned to 
inactive status would be breaking faith with them and adding to the financial 
burden which was imposed upon them as a result of their being ordered to active 
duty. 

The proposal discriminates against civilian personnel in the Department 
of Defense who are serving or expect to serve in overseas areas since the weight 
allowances would be less than those of civilians employed by other Government 
agencies. Since civilians serve overseas on a voluntary basis this restriction 
may act as a deterrent in the procurement of qualified volunteers for overseas 
assignment. 

Movements to overseas areas require special packing and crating which 
amounts to approximately 45 percent of the gross weight. Based upon the 
proposed limit of 8,000 pounds this would permit the shipment of only 4,800 
pounds at Government expense. 

In additon to being discriminatory, this provision would be detrimental to 
the morale of civilian and military personnel alike. 

The apparent objective of this provision is more properly one for permanent 
legislation, and proposed permanent legislation is now pending in H. R. 7468. 


GRADED PERSONNEL CEILING 


Mrs. Rosenserc. Senator, on this very very important reclama I 
would like to read a very brief statement and that is our reclama on 
the 500,000 graded ceiling. In our reclama of the 500,000 ceiling on 
graded civilian employees we have poet out in some detail that a 


statutory ceiling is uneconomical, difficult to administer and no longer 
necessary since we have instituted a rigid quarterly review to civilian 
requirements in the fiscal 1953 budget, as submitted to the House, 
provisions were included for an estimated total of 579 000 graded 
employees. 

Senator O’Manoney. You mean you have done such excellent work 
you no longer need a ceiling ? 

Mrs. Rosensere. No, sir. I think that we are imposing our own 
ceilings, and I think that we can alter those ceilings as the workload 
changes. I think that when you have a statutory ung: people may 
quickly hire up to it, even though they could delay 6 months or 3 
months or 9 months in the hiring of employees. I think that is why 
we have been able to cut the requests of the services for civilian em- 
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ployees by showing, for instance, that a certain item from the pro- 
duction line might not be producted on schedule and therefore the 
civilian employees who will store and distribute the item are not 
necessary until the item is produced. 

We have geared civilian requirements and production very closely 
together. As the President’s budget was final y pees saci House, 
this number was reduced to about 519,000, Of this number approxi- 
mately 505,000 of these positions would be affected by the provision 
of the graded ceiling; 14,000 were not subject to the ceiling. They 
fall under public works, Army construction, MDAP, and reimbursable 
personnel. 

If this provision were left.in we could not even hire the amount of 
505,000 which the House actually appropriated money for because 
of the ceiling limitation. Even today the effect of the 500,000 ceiling 
is to cost the Government more money that if we had no ceiling. In 
fiscal 1953, if the ceiling is continued, the uneconomical aspects will 


be magnified. I would like to give you — a few examples of why the 
500,000 ceiling is costing us money rather than saving dollars: 


The services are resorting to large amounts of overtime for graded civilians to 
get the job done. 

Since the services do not have sufficient graded employees to get necessary 
work done in an 8-hour day, they are forced to authorize overtime for their em- 
ployees. As you gentlemen are well aware, overtime, as a continuing practice, 
is uneconomical. Not only is the cost excessive but individual productivity is 
reduced as the hours of work are extended. It has been estimated that overtime 
productivity is 15 to 25 percent less than regular-time productivity. This means 
.hat approximately 10 hours of-overtime is required to get the same results as 
achieved by 8 hours of regular time. Following are some of the effects of the 
ceiling on overtime: 

In Navy shipyards the average amount of overtime has increased 30 percent 
during the last 6 months for graded employees. 

In Army ordnance procurement districts during the month of March 768 man- 
months of overtime was worked by graded employees. As you are aware, pro- 
curement offices negotiate contracts for ordnance material with civilian manu- 
facturers, administer the contracts, and inspect the guns, ammunition, and so 
forth, upon delivery. In order to secure the weapons we need, the graded 
civilians in the procurement offices have had to work overtime. In March in this 
one procurement field a total of $35,000 was paid for overtime in excess of reg- 
ular-time employment if the graded ceiling had not been in effect. 

In Air Force supply activities, a total of $4,800,000 has been spent for over- 
time due to lack of graded spaces. If the Air Force could have hired sufficient 
civilians, a savings of $488,000 could have been made. Projecting the situation 
into fiscal year 1953, a saving of $1,480,000 can be made if graded spaces are 
available. 


THE SERVICES ARE USING MILITARY PERSONNEL TO FILL GRADED CIVILIAN JOBS 


Due to lack of graded spaces, field installations are substituting military per- 
sonnel for civilians in order to carry out their missions. This practice not only 
vitiates the expressed desire of Congress to substitute civilian for military per- 
sonnel wherever practicable, but, in:addition military personnel cost more than 
direct-hire civilians. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL TRAINING REQUIRED 


Senator O’Manonry. Why are military personnel much more ex- 
pensive ? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Because military personnel have to go through 
training. Military personnel have GI benefits, have certain retire- 
ment assurances. A military man costs the Government approxi- 
mately $5,200 per year. 
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Senator O’Manonry. In other words, when Congress compels you 
to put a man in uniform in a job that can be done by a civilian, it 
also causes the expenditures for that civilian job of sums which were 
designed only to be expended on the combat. military man. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. That is right, sir, because we cannot pay a man in 
uniform less than we do anybody else in uniform of the same rank. 
In many instances military personnel are strictly essential in certain 
civilian-type jobs because they work all around the clock and be- 
cause they are in locations where we cannot get civilian personnel. 
But at the present time we actually have to use military personnel in 
some jobs which could be performed more economically by civilians. 

Senator O’Manoney. What about overtime? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. When you do not have enough graded personnel, 
you have to use overtime to get your work done. 

Senator O’Manoney. Voluntary overtime? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Voluntary overtime at time and a half. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not understand. 

Mr. Gartock. They volunteer to work overtime, but they are paid 
time and a half for working. It is not work without compensation. 

Mrs. Rosrnserc. The law provides for payment of overtime. 

Mr. Gartock. Somebody reading the record might think it was free 
to the Government. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much of that is presently required ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Those are the examples I, gave you, sir, before. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OVERTIME EXPENSES 


Senator O’Manonry. Can you give me a total on the amount of 
time and a half expended by the Department of Defense for civilian 
workers during the first 10 months of fiscal 1952? 

Mrs. Rosenrerc. I can get that for you, Senator. I do not have it 
right here. The examples I have given you are ones we know are 
additional overtime, because of the lack of graded civilian employees. 
T am giving you those examples we know. We are having to put on 
overtime because we were not granted sufficient graded civilians. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do I understand that in the Department of 
Defense there is no voluntary overtime without compensation ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Of course there is. I can tell you right in my office 
that the girls stay long after the regular hours of work. I am sure 
the same is true of Mr. Garlock and every single one of us. But we 
are talking of overtime in shipyards, as well as overtime in offices. 
You can get a certain amount of overtime from people but you can 
not expect them to stay on for a large number of hours overtime when 
you are unable to compensate them or give them time off for that 
overtime. 

Mr. Gartocrk. In some offices they establish a 9-hour day. 

Mrs. Rosensera. I would like to point out I am not talking of over- 
time of any of our executives or even junior executives. We are talking 
about overtime—— 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right, for the ordinary clerk. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Not only the ordinary clerk but the foremen in a 
shipyard or in an ordnance plant or people to whom we have to pay 
overtime. 
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Senator O’Manoney. If you would be good enough to prepare for 
the record a statement of the categories of civilian employees and a 
statement of the amount of overtime which has been worked during 
the first 10 months of 1952, I think it will tend to clarify this record. 

(The information referred to is to be furnished.) 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I have other examples here if you care to have 
them. I can give them sometime later, but in our manpower utilization 
survey in field installations in all services we have found military per- 
sonnel performing graded type work. However, little can be done 
to replace even this military pape by civilians because of the 
graded ceilings. At the installations surveyed we know that 5,315 
military personnel could be replaced if graded civilians were avail- 
able. i may say that in our 1953 requirement we did not ask for 
this replacement. Very frankly, Senator, when the study is com- 
pleted I hope to be able to ask for approximately 40,000 additional 
graded civilians to replace military personnel who could be used in 
combat. ‘ 


UTILIZATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


In fiscal year 1953 the utilization of military personnel in graded 
jobs will be increased unless relief from the 500,000 ceiling is granted 
xy the Congress. For example, the Marine Corps will require 972 
additional graded civilians for activation of new stations such as the 
Supply Depot at Albany, Ga. I would like to quote the statement 
of the Marine Corps concerning these 972 additional graded spaces: 

Unless the increases requested are granted, the only recourse is the use of 
military personnel. This action is definitely not acceptable to the Marine Corps 
because of its adverse effect of reducing the combat effectiveness of the military 
personnel, as well as the adverse effect such practice has on those civilian person- 
nel who are presently employed. 

The services are contracting for services which could be done more 
economically by direct-hire graded employees. 

All of the services are having to resort to contracting for services 
to a greater extent than planned because of the graded ceiling. In 
some instances this practice is proving costly. 

The Navy reports that in the Bureau of Ships a substantial increase 
in contract design work amounting to $3,300,000 will be required in 
fiscal year 1953 because of the ceiling. This will involve an estimated 
extra cost to the Government of from $600,000 to $800,000. 

In fiseal year 1952 the Air Force was forced to contract for services 
in the area of base maintenance and operation because of lack of 
graded civilians, If graded spaces had been available, a saving of 
about $100,000 could have been achieved. In fiscal year 1953, if graded 
civilians can be hired to do the work, the savings would be approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

The 500,000 graded ceiling has caused delays in some service 
programs. 

The services have had to delay or modify some of their programs 
because of lack of graded civilians, despite the use of overtime and 
the holding of leave to a minimum. For example, the Navy reports 
that insufficient design, inspection, and construction personnel has defi- 
nitely contributed to delay in completion of 16 vessels. Delays in 
repairs, alterations, and conversions of ships can also be traced directly 
to a shortage of technical personnel. 
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SUMMARY 


The few examples which I have mentioned are not. all inclusive ; 
however, I believe that they are conclusive evidence of the false econ- 
omy of the 500,000 graded ceiling. 

Regardless of whether the Congress imposes a ceiling on grade 
civilians for fiscal year 1953 or not, my office will continue to carefully 
review the needs of the services for civilians, both graded and 
ungraded. We will authorize no increase in either category unless 
fully justified. I think our actions in restricting employment to meet 
actual needs for fiscal year 1952 is ample proof that we have sufficient 
controls on civilian employment. I hope that the material which I 
have presented to you today in my testimony and in this statement 
convinced you that the 500,000 ceiling is not only unnecessary but 
costly. 

oe O’Manoney. This will complete your statement ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes; with a strong plea that you remove this ceil- 
ing of 500,000, because it is becoming extremely costly to the Govern- 
ment and we are violating the direct intent of Congress by having to 
use military personnel in civilian jobs. 

(Reclama and justification follow :) 


TiTtte VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(P. 49, lines 17—24, and p. 50, lines 1-2, of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952) 


(House hearings, Army, pp. 214 and 1089-1040; Navy, pp. 1672-1673; Air Force, 
pp. 380-427 and 1084-1090) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 

Page 49, lines 17-24, and page 50, lines 1-2, delete: 

“Sec. 630. No funds appropriated in titles IJ, III, IV, and V of this act shall 
be used for the payment in excess of 500,000 full-time graded civilian employees 
(including (a) the full-time equivalent of part-time employment, (b) persons 
who are described as ‘consultants’ or who are compensated on a ‘when actually 
employed’ basis if such persons are employed on a contract basis or are paid 
on a per diem basis, and (c) persons employed avithout*compensation if they 
are reimbursed for expenses) at any one time during the current fiscal year.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would eliminate the 500,000 full-time graded civilian 
employee ceiling. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The Department of Defense is opposed to a statutory limitation on the number 
of full-time graded civilian employees because it is uneconomical, difficult to 
administer, and unnecessary. > 

A similar limitation on graded civilian employees was established by section 
607 of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 (amended by Public Law 390, 
79th Cong., 2d sess.). This particular limitation was imposed immediately after 
World War II when appropriations greatly exceeded expenditures and this con- 
trol was considered necessary during the conversion to a peacetime basis of 
operation. The situation today is not comparable. 

This limitation was repealed by the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 
1950 and the defects of this type of limitation are set forth clearly in the Senate 
Report No. 2031 (Calendar No. 2038), Eighty-first Congress, second session, to 
accompany S. 3850, pages 19 and 20. The committee concluded that statutory 
personnel ceilings are a separate and possibly conflicting method of controlling 
civilian employment. The appropriation process is far preferable to statutory 
ceilings since ceilings place undue emphasis upon the number of employees 
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and put a premium on contractual arrangements and other measures to get the 
necessary work done without exceeding numerical limitations. This is not 
economical. 

The administration of statutory ceilings is time consuming, costly, and serves 

no useful purpose because the same purpose can be served more effectively by 
control of appropriations. Ceilings are difficult to administer, promote back- 
logs, create more paper work, and cost more money than they save because of 
the cost of administration and excessive use of overtime. Continuing statutory 
ceilings from year to year introduces distortion and artificiality in the planning 
programs. Instead of planning the most effective program and then determin- 
ing the employment necessary to accomplish it, programs must be juggled to keep 
within the numerical ceiling. This results in excessive administrative ex- 
pense in planning programs. Contractual arrangements may be substituted 
where established ceilings would be exceeded with an increase in the cost of the 
rogram. 
It is a very complicated task to manage civilian employment under a statutory 
ceiling in order to insure full utilization, stay within the ceiling and, at the 
same time, provide proper balance of employment in all areas. It requires 
additional reporting and administrative control to provide the more detailed 
programing required. All these extra controls add to the administrative cost 
and hinder good personnel administration. Fear of exceeding the ceiling pre- 
vents full use of the number provided by the ceiling. Furthermore, good per- 
sonnel administration requires that a definite ratio of graded employees: be 
provided to supervise the ungraded employees to make their work effective. 

This ceiling on graded civilian employment makes impossible an essential 
element of good planning, that military and civilian personnel be treated as one 
package. Also, it vitiates the expressed desire of Congress to substitute civilian 
for military personnel. 

The departments are just beginning to receive material in quantity from the 
procurement programs approved in fiscal years 1951 and 1952, They must 
inspect material coming off the production lines as well as receive, store, and 
issue it. As an order of magnitude, procurement during fiscal year 1953 will 
be two-thirds greater than in fiscal year 1952. Expenditures for the Depart- 
ment of Defense in January 1952 amounted to $3.4 billion, exclusive of military 
assistance. This rate is expected to increase to $4 billion by June 1952. In the 
face of this great expansion, the ceiling on graded civilian personnel will hinder 
the placing and auditing of contracts, the inspection of material, and other 
elements of the workload generated by this increased volume of procurement. 

Statutory ceilings on civilian employment are unnecessary. The man-year 
element and the amounts of money appropriated go hand in hand. If one is 
increased or decreased, the increase or decrease of the other automatically fol- 
lows. This procedure is the intent of the Congress by the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act, to'the effect that the extent of Federal activities, and hence personnel, 
should be determined by the usual appropriations process. 

Therefore, the Department of Defense recommends that section 630 be 
eliminated. 


DEFENSE EMERGENCY FUND 


Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Garlock, are you going to make a 
statement ? 

Mr. Gartock. I have one other appropriation. The emergency 

fund of the Department of Defense. That is the fund the Congress 
has provided over the preceding 2 years to take care of emergency 
requirements in the field of research and development. The utilization 
of this money has been confined to areas where the sudden emerging 
of a new idea or a break-through in the technical field has permitted 
rapid advancement by the agency behind that program without going 
back and disrupting the entire program. 
_ Last year we had $90 million. ‘With a somewhat larger request 
in research this year, we reduced that to $60 million. The House 
committee cut it to $40 million. The House floor action reduced it 
to $20 million. We are asking that this be restored to $40 million. 
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With respect to retired pay, we are no appealing the House action 
on the reduction in funds. During the past 2 years the Congress 
has been more accurate in their estimate and in their appropriation 
than we have. All I can say is that if our experieince on retired pay 
exceeds the amount recommended by the House, we would of course 
have to come back and ask for a supplemental bill next spring because 
they are payments that are required by law. 

Senator O’Manonry. The total requested for the office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense in the budget was $466,265,000. The House com- 
mittee cut $51,702,500. The “House cut $20 million below that. Ac- 
cording to this tabulation, you are requesting the restoration of 
$21,237,500 of which the emergency fund accounts for $20 million 
and the balance is assigned to the salaries and expenses of the Office 
of Public Information. The Secretary of Defense makes no other 
claim. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. May I say one thing on the record on this 500,000 
graded civilians that with the ceiling of 500,000 graded civilians 
we cannot actually have on board 500,000 because if we allocated 
all the jobs out, the services with their far-flung activities would go 
over the 500,000. So if we have a ceiling of 500,000 we really are 
usually anywhere from fifteen to twenty thousand below the ceiling. 
So we cannot even take advantage of the full 500,000. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you, Madam Secretary. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Reclama and justification follow :) 


EMERGENCY FUND, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(P. 6, line 10, bill as reported by House committee ) 


1952 appropriation__- patiere bt altaye. _-...... $90, 000, 000 
1953 estimate __ ee. 3 60, 000, 000 
House committee : i 40, 000, 000 
House floor Bes _.. 20, 000, 000 


(House hearings, p. 373 
The Office of the Secretary of Defense requests the following amendment : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 6, line 10: Approve “$40,000,000” as recommended by the committee, an 
increase of $20,000,000 over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would have the following effect : 

Provide for a minimum degree of flexibility in funding to support the exploita- 
tion of significant technical opportunities or new requirements which cannot be 
anticipated as to details but which can most certainly he expected to develop as 
the result of effort to be expended in the conduct of the planned research and 
development program. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES TO HOUSE REPORT NO. 1685 


On page 13 of its report, the committee recommends a reduction of $20,000,000 
in the request inasmuch as funds for this purpose, provided for the past 2 years, 
have not been required in excess of the amount herein provided. 


HOUSE ACTION 


3y floor action, the House approved an amendment reducing this item to a 
total of $20,000,000. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The emergency fund was originally estimated at $60,000,000 and was reduced 
to $40,000,000 by committee action. A further reduction to $20,000,000 would 
provide virtually no flexibility for exploiting unexpected developments since it is 
expected that approximately all of this amount will be required to support 
Department of Defense participation in future tests. 

The proposed amendment would provide the reserve to support the test efforts 
when it can be estimated and would in addition allow about $20,000,000 to provide 
for emergencies which are expected to arise in the general program. This flexi- 
bility is very nominal representing only 1.8 percent of the direct research and 
development funds requested. 

While it is not possible to anticipate where, when, or in what amount emer- 
gencies will occur, experience has demonstrated that such situations do arise 
and that it is advantageous to exploit certain of them through the use of emer- 
gency funds where it is impractical or uneconomical to reprogram funds available 
from regular appropriations. For fiscal year 1952 an emergency fund of $90,- 
000,000 has been provided. As of April 18, 1952, $68,140,470 of this amount has 
been transferred or authorized for transfer by the Secretary of Defense to support 
emergencies which have arisen this far in fiscal year 1952. For fiscal year 1951 
(second supplemental appropriation) $50,000,000 was provided as an emergency 
fund and of this amount all but $167,000 was transferred for urgent projects. 

The flexibility provided by emergency funds has proven to be very advantageous 
during the current and preceding fiscal years to allow for necessary Changes in 
the research and development programs which could not be planned in advance 
and which could not be delayed until the succeeding year program was formulated. 
If emergency funds had not been available either the exploitation of profitable 
developments would have been delayed or costly curtailment of other commitments 
would have been required to provide funds to meet the unexpected needs. 

The proposed amendment will provide only fer minimum flexibility in making 
adjustments in the fiscal year 1953 program as the requirements for such adjust- 
ments may arise during fiscal year 1953. 


Orrice or SecreTARY OF DEFENSE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF HON. WILLIAM C. FOSTER, DEPUTY SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE; ANDREW H. BERDING, DIRECTOR (DESIGNATE) 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION; AND J. R. LOFTIS, ASSISTANT 
FOR ADMINISTRATION 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator O’Manonry. How do you do, Mr. Secretary Foster. 

Mr. Foster. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manonry. We are glad to have you here. 

Mr. Foster. Thank you, sir. I have a prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman, but in the interest of time, you may prefer that it be in- 
serted in the record. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think it is important to have a clear un- 
derstanding of this Department of Defense problem, and I shall be 
very glad to have you present it in the way most convenient for you, 
sir. 

Mr. Fosrer. I shall be happy to read it, sir, if you would like, and 
then I would like to comment on one or two points specifically. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the bill as passed 
by the House provides $14 millions for the necessary expenses of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Mu- 
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nitions Board, the Research and Development Board, and other staff 
agencies established to assist the Secretary in carrying out his re- 
sponsibilities—a reduction of $785,000 from the amount requested. 
We are making every effort to keep the costs of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and these other agencies at a minimum despite 
an expanding workload. In light of the House action we have taken 
another critical look at our requirement for personnel and other sup- 
ort. In view of the increasing number and complexity of problems 
affecting the military production program and the expansion of our 
interested in international security we feel compelled to ask the Senate 
to restore $300,000 of the $785,000 reduction made by the House. This 
will permit the employment of a few additional civilian personnel in 
these critical areas where the workload is expanding. The $14 mil- 
lions approved by the House will provide for approximately 1,825 full- 
time civilians. The additional $300,000 will enable us to strengthen 
this staff by adding approximately 50 full-time civilians—23 in the 
Office of the Secretary ; 13 for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Military Liai- 
son Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission and the Weapons 
System Evaluation Group; 7 for the Munitions Board and Military 
Traffic Service; and 7 for the Research and Development Board. 


ACTIVITIES 


While substantial progress has been made this year in the ex- 
tremely complex task of building a military organization capable of 
deterring aggression, much yet remains to be done if we are to 
achieve the military and production goals established for the fiscal 
year 1953. Emphasis has been placed on improving management of 
the vast military production program to minimize the inevitable diffi- 
culties and bottlenecks encountered in a program of this magni- 
tude. To secure the gains already realized and move ahead with addi- 
tional measures aimed at improving military procurement processes 
will require added effort, vigorous initiative and follow-up. 

To insure that military manpower requirements are met and 
military production schedules maintained, increasing emphasis is 
being placed on measures to improve the utilization of manpower and 
for the conservation of critical skills. Similarly, in order that the 
increased arms procurement program will include at the earliest prac- 
ticable date the best that science and technology can devise, selected 
seientific research and development projects of the greatest urgency 
and importance, as well as atomic weapons projects and weapons sys- 
tems evaluation studies, have been accelerated. 

The admission of Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the conclusion of the recent peace agreement with Western Germany, 
the peace treaty with Japan, and continuing work in negotiating with 
these and other peaceful nations around the world, are outward mani- 
festations of the progress we are making in uniting the free peoples 
of the world in a common effort to maintain peace. The military con- 
siderations involved in these actions represent a significant factor in- 
fluencing an expanding workload on all agencies in the Department 
of Defense. 

To carry forward these important programs and to give them the 
added emphasis necessary to achieve the goals set for the fiscal year 
1953 will, we feel, require a minimum of $14.3 millions. 
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Senator O’Manonery. What type of additional work has been im- 
posed on the Office of the Secretary of Defense by reason, for example, 
of the admission of Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic Treaty ¢ 

Mr. Fosrrr. That requires examination of the program to assure 
coordination of military and logistic aspects with the other consider- 
ations involved. We have, as you know, many missions working not 
only in these countries but also with SHAPE headquarters in Paris. 

Senator O’Manoney. Civilians? 


OFF-SHORE PROCUREMENT FACILITIES 


Mr. Fosrer. Civilians, as well as military. The civilian support of 
this program in the Office of the Secretary is quite naturally increased 
with the number of customers that we have for the supply of military 
matériel. We also are negotiating with other countries for bases. We 
are negotiating for the off-shore procurement activities. All of those 
are handled and coordinated through the Office of the Secretary. 

Senator O’Manoney. How is the Division coordinated with the 
activity of the military personnel ? 

Mr. Foster. Sir, we have the problem of working out procedures 
abroad to make off-shore procurement simpler and faster. We believe 
that off-shore procurement as directed by the Congress is one of the 
ways in which we get the factories of our partners active in supplying 
things which later can supplant the things we are now paying for. 
We feel the greater energy we put behind that, the sooner we will 
reduce our own load. Also it will augment our production in areas 
where we are short. That is not only a military problem, sir, it is 
also a civilian problem. 


COORDINATED ACTIVITIES 


Senator O’Manoney. How are the activities of the two classes 
coordinated ? 

Mr. Foster. They are coordinated within the Office of the Secretary 
through the Assistant for International Security Affairs, Mr. Nash. 
He has assoctated with him an Office of Military Assistance which 
works on these procedures with our legal and procurement people in 
the services, and that is the point for the coordination of all those 
activities. 

Senator O’Manongy. Is that work done here in Washington ? 

Mr. Fosrrer. Not only in Washington, but abroad. This refers, how- 
ever, to our Washington activity. 

Senator O’Mauoney. That is what I thought. Those representa- 
tives of the Secretary who are abroad are included in these estimates. 

Mr. Foster. No, sir. They are financed by MSA appropriations. 
This is the coordinating job and this particular charge within this re- 
quest is the Washington operation to supervise ont coerdinate that 
activity. 

Seniiten O’Manoney. And $300,000 will do that? 


RESTORATION TO 1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Fosrer. Our present level is $14 million. We asked for $14,- 
785,000. We feel we need somewhat more than last year’s level and 
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think a $300,000 restoration of the amount reduced by the House is 
required to paar for our program next year. 

Senator O’Manonery. I thought you asked for $15 million. 

Mr. Fosrer. We did, but there was a change in the House bill which 
provided for a separate appropriation for the Office of Public Infor- 
mation. We planned to contribute $215,000 for this activity next 
year. So that amount has been removed from the original $15 million 
requested. 

Senator O’Manonry. I see. 

Mr. Foster. So all we are asking, sir, is $300,000 in view of our in- 
creased load, which is simply an outgrowth of our greater activities at 
home and abroad, and includes the increased load on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the increased load on Research and Development, the in- 
creased load on the Weapons System Evaluation group and the 
attempt to expedite production. All of those things add up to what 
we think is really a moderate amount to cover those extra jobs. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much of this $300,000 that you are ask- 
ing be restored will go for salaries and how much for expenses? 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Lortis. Substantially all of it, $264,000, sir. There is a modest 
provision for $4,000 in travel and $5,000 for communications, tele- 
phone service, and so forth. 

Senator O’Manoney. What travel is required ¢ 

Mr. Loris. Travel requirements in connection with our overseas 
activity have expanded. 

Mr. Foster. Most of that expansion is in connection with our in- 


creased load in Western Europe and in the Far East. 
TELEPHONE EXPENSES 


Senator O’\! :onry. Telephone is $5,000? 

Mr. Lorris. $5,000 increase in our telephone and communication 
expenses. 

Mr. Fosrrr. That is for the whole office. 

Mr. Lorris. Those are the minor increases requested above the 
amounts allowed by the House bill. 

Senator O’Manoney. The $485,000 which you are willing to forego 
would have been expended for what ? 

Mr. Lorris. For additional personnel over and above what we are 
now requesting. 

PERSON NEL 


Senator O’Manoney. How many individuals are being or how many 
positions are being sacrificed, and how many are you asking for? 

Mr. Lorri. Roughly 50 additional positions have been reduced 
from our estimate, together with some amounts for contract studies 
and the equipment and supplies that go along with the additional! 
personnel. 

Senator O’Manoney. When you say 50 additional positions, I take 
it you mean positions that are not now filled. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 
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Senator O’Manonry. How many additional positions will be pro- 
vided in the $300,000? 

Mr. Lorris. About 50 positions, sir. We have cut the additional 
number of positions that we initially requested in half. 

Mr. Garvock. In addition to the number of positions, certain studies 
would have been provided for on a contract basis. 

Senator O’Manoney. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Foster. The House bill also includes, under a separate appro- 
priation, $312,500 for the creation of an Office of Public Information 
to perform the functions of the present Office of Public Information 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. This has been a joint effort 
of the three military departments and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. The amount provided—$312,500—is $937,500 less than the 
estimate of $1,250,000 required for this joint activity for the fiscal year 
1953, a 75 percent reduction. 

In 1949, prior to consolidation, there were approximately 520 per- 
sons engaged in public information activities in the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Department of Defense at the seat of gov- 
ernment. The consolidation reduced this number to about 330, of 
which 285 were assigned to the Office of Public Information and the 
remaining 45 were divided among the three military departments to 
provide essential liaison with their respective field commands and the 
departmental activities. In spite of a continuing and rapid expansion 
of the workload, particularly since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
we have, by careful management, avoided a commensurate increase in 
the personnel assigned to the Office of Public Information. A critical 
appraisal of the tasks required of this office indicates a need for a 
minimum of 279 to maintain essential services on a consolidated basis. 


HOUSE ACTION 


The drastic reduction in this important activity required under the 
House bill will nullify the progress we have made toward unifica- 
tion of public information activities. We feel that the Office of 
Public Information is performing a very valuable and vital service 
to the public. What we are doing i in the Defense Department affects 
the lives of millions of people in a decisive and intimate way. It af- 
fects their homes, their careers, their pocketbooks and their future. 
It is, in short, a large center of legitimate news concerning which we 
feel the public has a right to be informed. It is urged that this ac- 
tion which would virtually wipe out the means of continuing these 
important services be reconsidered and the full amount of the esti- 
mated $1,250,000 be appropriated. 

Mr. Andrew Berding, who will be the new head of this office, and 
other representatives of the Office of Public Information are here 
with me to provide you with more details regarding their activities 
if you so desire. 

efore they speak, I would like to emphasize my deep interest in 
the restoration of this amount because I feel that this is really some- 
thing that will interfere drastically with our doing a proper job. I 
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would simply like to add that thought, sir, because I have been in 
the Department about 10 months now and I think that, if anything 
I would recommend an increase in it rather than a decrease because 
I think that is in the interest of our people, the taxpayers, and all 
that makes our department function. 

I therefore, sir, feel strongly on it and I commend to you the re- 
storation of adequate funds to do a job. 


FUNCTIONS OF INFORMATION OFFICE 


Senator O’Manonery. The trouble, Mr. Foster, is that for some rea- 
son or another the functions of the Office of Public Information have 
not been adequately explained to the Members of Congress. Too many 
Members have the idea that this is a propaganda agency for the pur- 
pose of affecting the judgment of Members of Congress and the judg- 
ment of the people rather than for the distribution of essential in- 
formation with respect to what is going on. 

I think, Mr. Seating, you have an opportunity now to demonstrate 
the acumen of those who chose you for this place, by making a clear 
and incisive account of what the Office of Public Information ought 
to do and why it ought to exist. 

Mr. Berpine. Senator, I have the usual little statement if you would 
like. Otherwise, I would be glad to talk to you about the Office of 
Public Information. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. BERDING 


Senator O’Manoney. First tell us about your background, sir. I 
saw a very complimentary notice about you in one of the papers the 


other day. 

Mr. Foster. May I say just a word, sir, before he tells about him- 
self ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Suppose you do that, Mr. Foster. 

Mr. Foster. He might be too modest to tell you, sir, and I think it 
is important because I consider this a very important point. 

First, Mr. Berding has just agreed to come over and head this 
office so that he is not as informed on details as he will be after 1 
or 2 weeks of being there. But in spite of this he has made a very 
thorough study of the potential value of the present activities. And 
I think when he tells you his present feeling you will recognize he 
has a capacity to recognize the problem and to make suggestions as 
to how it shall be met. His background is one that gives the Depart- 
ment and us great confidence. It has been my privilege to work with 
Mr. Berding over the last 3 or 4 years, and in that activity he has 
demonstrated initiative. He has demonstrated a concern for the 
Congress and the taxpayers, and he has demonstrated an ability to 
give appropriate service in jobs which he has had. 

This function, as you have implied, is a service function largely, 
and one that is useful. Mr. Berding’s background is that of a news- 
paperman of many, many years in the Associated Press. He was 
then associated with papers in this country. During the war he joined 
the military forces and had a distinguished record there. y ac- 
quaintance with him was when we became successful in getting him 
to be public-information officer in Italy and his job of bringing to 
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Italy the objectives of the United States in a way the Italians would 
accept and which developed their ability to work and recover was 
outstanding, so outstanding that after some months we brought him 
back to the United States to become deputy of the whole world activity 
in which ECA was then engaged. Then I, since it was my respon- 
sibility at that time, recognizing the various major jobs that Charles 
Wilson had in the mobilization activity, consented to the loan of 
Mr. Berding to Mr. Wilson’s office to explain mobilization policies 
to the country. There, too, he did an outstanding job and Sie 
Mr. Wilson’s leaving the Government, Mr. Berding went back very 
briefly to the successor of ECA, the MSA, from which point, sir, 
I must say, having a proprietary interest, 1 was successful in bringing 
him across the river where we do have this big information job to do. 


EXTENT OF INFORMATION TASK 


Mr. Berpine. May I thank Mr. Foster for what he said about me. 
I doubt that I can be one-tenth as eloquent about my own job as he 
has been about me personally. 

I do feel, Senator, that the Office of Public Information in the De- 
partment of Defense has a terrific task to perform. As Mr. Foster 
said, I have not actually reported for duty in that office officially, 
but I have made an intensive study of the work of the office. Now 
approximately 500 queries come in every day from press and the radio 
which have to be handled. There are about 40 correspondents ac- 
tually stationed there, regular correspondents, and they can think 
of a couple of dozen queries apiece in the course of a day. 


QUERIES RECEIVED 


You were talking a moment ago, and I think most effectively, 
about the vast amount of material which is actually produced for 
the news magazines and never finds its way in print. We have to 
aid those people even in getting the 90 percent that does not appear 
in print, always in the hopes that the 10 per cent will be effective 
material. Now we receive in that office about 175,000 written queries 
a year and of course they have to be answered accurately and as com- 
prehensively as we possibly can. I know you realize that many 
thousands of those queries come from the members of Congress 
themselves who forward them to us on behalf of their constituents. 
And I think their constituents have a right to a good, accurate, un- 
derstandable answer. 

Asan old Associated Press man I can thoroughly understand what 
you said about press releases. It will certainly be my intention to 
keep po releases to a necessary minimum. On each press release 
I will always ask of it and require my people to ask of it the old 
question that was put on travelers during the war, is this trip nec- 
essary. In other words, is this press release necessary. Further- 
more, one of the great requirements of the Associated Press in my 
13 years with them was that every story be kept to an absolute min- 
imum. If it can be told in 200 words instead of 300 or 400 words, 
tell it in 200 instead of 300 or 400. If you can cut it down to 150 and 
still retain the “guts” of the story, do so. 
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SECURITY REVIEW BRANCH 


Now in addition to the purely information side of this office, we 
have a number of services in it which should not really be considered 
to be information but are absolutely necessary. Those are such serv- 
ices as the Security Review Branch, which reviews, for security rea- 
sons, all sorts of documents sent in, prospective speeches, or mate- 
rial for publication. I must say many newspaper men, magazine 
people want to submit material to the Department to get the De- 
partment’s O. K. on possible security material that might be included. 


OTHER BRANCHES 


Then we have a branch that handles the accreditation of newspaper 
men going to overseas theaters, either with troops or theaters of opera- 
tion. We have an administrative section. We have a news analysis 
section. There is an industrial service branch. |The total of the per- 
sonnel involved in those services which again I would not characterize 
as purely information in the sense of pushing out information, is 112. 
Now we are asking in these requests, and these estimates were approved 
by the Budget, for 279 people. 


PERSONNEL 


So you can see out of the 279 there are 112 performing services we 
believe are absolutely essential, but still they are not purely informa- 
tion. They constitute about 40 percent of that total. And if we have 
to operate under the House cut of 75 percent, we will actually be below 
the bare minimum required to operate these most essential services, 
to say nothing of the information side of our work. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much is necessary for security exami- 
nation? 

Mr. Berpinc. We are asking for 23, sir. We now have 22. 

Senator O’Manoney. In dollars? What I am thinking of is a 
breakdown of the purposes for which the restoration you request will 
be expended. 

Mr. Berptna. We can give you that. 

Senator O’Manoney. You see, one of your troubles is that this is all 
lumped under public information. In other words, the Department 
of Defense, before you came with it, chose the worst possible headline 
they could choose to explain this function. So please break this down 
into the exact catevories. 

Mr. Berptne. We will supply that. 

Senator O’Manoney. You might, in fact, put down the category 
“letters to Congressmen.” 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Estimated requirements of the Consolidated Office of Public Information 
fiscal year 1953 


Civilian 
Civil: | Milt | aopq | “Ore 
ian tary } 


Other costs| Total cost 
1 | 





Activities concerned with the release 
information to the a 
Office of the Director. 
Press Branch “id 
Radio, Television Branch. 
Pictorial Branch 
Magazine and Book Branch 


+3 


“INwnNo 


$32, 187 
88, 899 | 
44, 450 | 
65, 908 
21, 458 | 


— bh 


be 


Subtotal -_.-_...-- Rescind 3 | 7 | 508, 998 | 252, 902 | 


Essential services not concerned with the 
release of information to the public: | 
Administrative Office f | 
Security Office 3 + | 23 | 23, 969 | 35, 253 | 
Accreditation and travel | ; 2 | | , 095 | 6, 1: 
News Digest Branch | : 3 | 6, 872 | 19, 925 
Industrial Services Braneh 4 5, 7 | 27, 590 | 


Joint Orientation Conference 2 | ‘ | > 6, Lot 
National Organizations Branch j 3 | 29, 552 | 19, 925 } 
Special Events Branch § } 21, 670 | 16, 
Speakers Branch : j ( 34, 420 | 15, 3: 
Subtotal......--- 7 d 2 | 316, 43% 171, 


Total... fins : Bae 5 | 2 825, 30 | 424, 57 


BACKGROUND OF OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Berpinc. May I go back a couple of years when the Office of 
Public information was set up? The Congress at that time and the 
press and public organizations more or less joined in insisting on the 
creation of that Office. The idea was that people were coming to the 
three services and requesting information, being oftentimes sent to 
five or six different offices, oftentimes not getting an adequate answer. 
The newsmen were insisting on some central point. Members of Con- 
gress were insisting on some central point where these inquiries coming 
in from their constituents could be answered. That Office was set up. 
[ think it has performed a good function. I think it is necessary to 
continue to function effectively. 1 feel that that reduction of 
percent as passed by the House would more or less negate the effec- 
tiveness of that Office. What could happen would be that those func- 
tions would revert to the services, which I don’t think is consistent 
with the basic thought Congress had in mind in agreeing to the con- 
stitution of that Office, and I should say there is no budget tary provi- 
sion made for the services to handle those functions in any event. 


LIMITATION ON INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Gartock. The law as passed by the House has a prohibition in 
there in that there is an over-all limitation on public-information serv- 
ices at such a level that I don’t see how they could possibly replace 
the work that Mr. Berding says he has to drop bec ause it is a 50-percent 
cut from what we have this year against the service totals. 

Senator O’Manoney. There has been handed to me, Mr. Secretary, 
a table entitled “Distribution of Fiscal Year 1953 Budget Estimate 


94846—52 81 
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for Public Information Activities by Military Department and A)- 
ge siomnegs and Showing Funds Available Under the 50-Percent 
eduction as Approved by the House.” 

I think that it is important that this should be made a part of the 
record. I would like to have you, Secretary Foster, and Mr. Berding, 
look at that to see if you are familiar with that table. We will put 
that in the record. If you care to explain it, we will be very glad to 
have that explanation. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Distribution of fiscal year 1953 budget estimates for public information activities by 
Military Department and appropriation and showing funds available under 50 per- 
cent reduction as approved by House 


' 
| 


| Estimated | j 
Seat ont: | — — | Besgnee for; Availah\ 
ass mat r | solidated | milit > 
Department and appropriation at sear ‘Office of | y vena oo. 
1953 | Public In- | ments reduction 
| formation | 
| 


geen —_——-—---—— $$ | jf 


Army: 
Military personnel, Army | $2,396,080 | 1 $194,680 | $2,201,400 | $1, 198, 040 
Maintenance and operations, Army | 1,337,600 |... 1, 337, 600 668, 800 
| 345, 000 | ‘ 


Subtotal ‘ | 4,078, 680 | 


Navy: | 
Military personnel, Navy--.--.....---- _...-----| 2,310,520} 1195, 520 | 2,115,000 | = 1, 155, 260 
Service-wide operations, Navy. .-......-.-.---.--- | 447, 500 | . . 750 
Do 345, 000 | 
Military personnel, Marine Corps... | 600, 760 | 
Marine Corps troops and facilities 52, 000 | 
Subtotal 3, 755, 780 


Air Force: 


| 

Military personnel requirements, Air Force 2,151,303 | | 239,760 | 1,911, 543 1, 075, 651 
Maintenance and operations, Air Force ___-..___-- 1, 213, 939 | - Sy 
345,900 | 345, 000 | 


3, 710, 242 | 584,760 | 3,125,482 | 1, 682, 621 


OSD: 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Defense_| 215, 000 | 
Office of Public Information....................-.-.|---- 





11, 759,702 | 1,911,220 | 9,848,482 | 5,567, 351 


1 Represents estimated cost of ‘Pay and allowances of military personne!” assigned to the Consolidated 
Office of Public Information. 


Note.—Limitation, sec. 639, $5,254,851. 


Mr. Lorris. Mr. Chairman, this table was prepared on the assump- 
tion that the House in recommending a 50-percent reduction in each 
of the appropriation estimates of the military departments that carry 
Public Information activities meant just exactly that and that they 
provided separately $312,500 for an Office of Public Information. 
What this table does is list the appropriations of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force which carry public information activities, applying a 
50-percent reduction against those appropriations and adding to the 
bottom the $312,500 which was provided separately for the Office of 
Public Information, coming to a total of $5,567,351. 

In section 639 of the bill they place a dollar limitation of $5,254,851 
on public information activities. That figure is, significantly, exactly 
$312,500 less than this table computes the requirements to be under 
the assumption of a 50-percent reduction in the service estimates and 
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a $312,000 appropriation for this office. The important point to em- 
phasize is that in the event favorable consideration is given to restor- 
ing any amounts for the Office of Public Information or even to pro- 
viding for the amount included in the House bill, some lifting of that 
dollar limitation in section 639 will be necessary. It does not now pro- 
vide for even the $312,000 approved by the House for the Office of 
Public Information. 

Mr. Garvock. May I amend that, Senator? It would probably be 
better if the language and amount were amended to make sure it in- 
cluded the Office of Public Information so there will be no possible 
problem in interpretation. 

Mr. Foster. What this would do, Mr. Chairman, is to eliminate any 
coordination whatsoever of these information activities in the Office 
of the Secretary. It is our belief that coordination has been useful. 
It has served a function of saving money and we believe that a reason- 
able expense for this supervision on a coordinated basis of the infor- 
mation activities of the three services is in the interest of the people. 


COORDINATION OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator O’Mauoney. This is public information required in the 
field. How can that be coordinated successfully in Washington ? 

Mr. Foster. It is coordinated through a policy group in the Office 
of Public Information. The Director of Public Information works 
with the Secretary of Defense for that purpose to make sure that the 
policies are coordinated. Without this in the past there have been 
many criticisms by the Congress and others of the fact that our serv- 
ices did not proceed on a coordinated line and we think that it has 


been useful and it has aw saved money through the elimination 
1 


of a number of personnel at the seat of government by the separate 
services. We think this is a wise procedure. 

Senator O’Manoney. What steps are taken to conserve manpower 
in this field of public information ! 

Mr. Foster. Before the establishment of the Office of Public Infor- 
mation in 1949 there were approximately 520 personnel doing essen- 
tially this same job. As you noted from the testimony, that number 
has been reduced in our request to 279. I think at the moment there 
are on board 245 because, of course, the House action has had a disas- 
trous effect on morale, as you can well imagine. 

Senator O"Manoney. How ? 

Mr. Foster. Many of the people have been fearful that their jobs 
would not be there, come June 30, and some of the civilians have taken 
other jobs, which is a natural outcome. It will require a rebuilding 
to perform some of these essential services since we had more on board 
than this when the House passed the act. 


PREVENTION OF PUFF RELEASES 


Senator O’ManHonry. What steps do you take to prevent the prepa- 
ration and distribution of mere puff articles? 

Mr. Fosrer. There is a strict policy statement which says there shall 
be none of those issued as press releases. We have released to investi- 
gating committees of Congress our whole file of such releases over any 
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period they wanted to name. To my knowledge there is no case where 
releases have been charged as being puff sheets. The items released are 
in response to an inquiry or to cover an item of news value which 
obviously will have interest to the press. I would not say I have read 
every one of those releases, sir, but I have thumbed through a great 
many of them and they do meet that specification to my best 
knowledge. 

Mr. Bervine. I might add to that that I shall certainly serutinize 
every press release to make sure that it does conform to these criteria 
you mentioned. 

Senator O’Manoney. A newspaper correspondent stationed at the 
Pentagon desires a story on research and development. Does he go to 
the Office of Public Information for that or does he go to the appro- 
priate Office of Research and Development, interrogate the people 
around there, some superiors and some subordinates, putting A, B, C, 
and D carefully together and then flashing the conclusing to some 
unsuspecting officer and getting the story ? 

Mr. Brrpine. Senator, you and I know that is exactly what that 
man would do if he was any good at all. He would not go to this one 
point alone. 

Mr. Foster. In this group are very competent, expert, newspaper 
people. I can assure you they go not only to the top research and 
development board but to the other officials in the department looking 
to their own story. They may ask the Office of Public Information for 
what background they have, and I am sure they do, but this is not a 
method of preparing for the newsmen their stories. 

Mr. Berpinea. So far as press releases, coming back to that. 

Mr. Foster. You agree with that. 

Mr. Berprna. I do, indeed. 

It has always been my thought that a news story which we could 
stimulate the newsman himself to write is always far more valuable 
than one that would be based on a press release. We get much better 
play with it, the man himself would be much more interested in writ- 
ing it. So certainly it would be my endeavor to stimulate more of 
that than just the fairly static writing of press releases. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INFORMATION SERVICES 


Mr. Gariock. Senator, I had the opportunity to be there when we 
had the old system and the present system. I think you will find 
that the senior officials of the Department get substantially fewer 
inquiries and substantially less of their time is taken up in this activity 
because the Office of Public Information is able to answer a lot of 
the questions that come up. Having answered them once for one 
newspaper, they have the information available and they answer the 
next dozen that come in to ask similar questions. So it makes quite 
a difference in the amount of time the senior officials have to spend in 
answering the same question. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Senator O’Manoney. How does the Director of Public Information 
exercise any jurisdiction or control over the activities of men in this 
field in the various military establishments ? 
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Mr. Berpine. The Director of Information presides over the Pub- 
lic Relations Advisory Committee of the Depariment of Defense and 
the armed services. That is, he meets with the heads of the public 
information services of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. At those 
meetings various questions and informational developments, at least 
those of an important nature which would have some effect right 
across the field, are taken up and to a large degree decided. 

Now that does not mean, sir, that this group would exercise direct 
supervision over the daily operations of a public relations officer at 
an air base in the Southwest, or elsewhere. That man is supposed to 
conduct his own operations within the policies set forth by the Ad- 
visory Committee through the military departments. 

Senator O’Manonry. Such person is given a strict directive which 
marks out the boundaries of his action / 

Mr. Berprna. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. You try to avoid puffing there as well as 
here ¢ 

Mr. Berptne. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fosrrer. That is the purpose of the coordinated policy super- 
vision and the Director of Public Information has full authority of 
the Secretary through a directive to that end. 


CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRIES 


Senator O’Manoney. Does your office handle inquiries from Con- 
gress ¢ 

Mr. Berpine. Yes, sir; many, many thousands per year. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does that relieve the heads of various mili- 
tary bureaus of that task / 

Mr. Foster. To some extent, sir. I must say quite feelingly that 
there are a number that they have to pass up to the heads of the bureaus, 
but the Office of Public Information is the center for the answering 
of a good many inquiries. But, as is quite appropriate, many of the 
inquiries have to go to the head of the operating bureau in order to 
get. the detailed response. ‘The Office of the Secretary and the con- 
stituent agencies in the Secretary’s Office handle a great many. The 
heads of the military departments answer a good many. 


AID TO BLOOD-DONOR PROGRAM 


May I add another item which we have not touched on as one of the 
active concerns and responsibilities of the Office of Public Informa- 
tion? Last year, as an example, without the addition of more than 
one or two part-time consultants, this Office undertook the stimula- 
tion of the blood-donor campaign, which was lagging, you will recall, 
last summer, and through the activity of the Office of Public Informa- 
tion a very successful campaign resulted, in which already more than 
700,000 pints of blood have been given. This program was stimu- 
lated ona organized by the Office of Public Infor mation, and through 


them was arranged the offering of outside services by various groups 
to carry that along. Also, they undertook the stimulation of recruit- 
ment of Waves and Wacs and Wafs and marine women. 
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Those are the sort of special campaigns for which it is very hard to 
determine the need in advance, but which are essential to our suc- 
cessful carrying on of our enterprise. I think, with their contacts 
with radio, press, and the newspapers, they are the logical people to 
obtain that sort of service from outside, which does contribute with- 
out expense to the taxpayers a good deal in our whole job. 

Senator O’Manonry. I understand your feeling is that the system 
by which contributions were made from each of the departments to 
support this office in the Office of the Secretary of Defense ought to be 
restored. 

Mr. Fosrrr. Yes, sir; very strongly. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Berding, may I suggest to you an assign- 
ment that may prove helpful, provided you have been on the job suffi- 
ciently to enable you to do it in time to be printed in this record? 
Suppose you write a feature story of 750 words on a day in the life of 
the Director of Public Information and put it in here. 

Mr. Berprne. Very good, sir; with the hope that you as an old city 
editor will not throw it in the wastebasket. 

(The information referred to is to be furnished.) 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Berprne. Senator, may I ask if you would like to have this 
for the record, this little statement ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, please; I am sorry that I didn’t give you 
that opportunity sooner. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Berding follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. ANDREW H. BeRpING, DIRECTOR (DESIGNATE), OFFICE OF PUB- 
Lic INFORMATION, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, what we are considering here 
is, to my mind, a very practical point of interest to you—whether the Office of 
Publie Information shall or shall not continue to be an effective operating organi- 
zation capable of serving you and the public. 

I know you will recall the circumstances of the creation of this office 3 
years ago. You will remember that it was at the combined insistence of 
Congress and the press and national organizations. They wanted a centralized 
operation to which they could go for help without running here and there 
among the services. 

You also remember that we made a distinct saving in personnel in the process 
of consolidation—down from the 520 persons assigned to information duties 
in the three services and the Office of the Secretary of Defense, to 285 in the 
Office of Public Information, plus 45 for the services. 

Since then the Korean conflict broke upon us and the rearmament program 
resulted. The work of the Office of Public Information has markedly increased 
in consequence. Nevertheless, the personnel now requested totals 279, or 6 
fewer than the personne! originally assigned to this office. 

If the House cut of 75 percent stands, it is a fair conclusion that we cannot 
fulfill the objective Congress itself had in mind when it encouraged the es- 
tablishment of a central Office of Public Information. The Information opera- 
tions which we now carry on a centralized and efficient basis would either 
have to be eliminated entirely or returned to the services to be carried on 
unilaterally. In other words, the Defense Department would be forced to 
resume the very practices that Congress sought to eliminate when it stimulated 
the establishment of a central Office of Public Information. 

The dollar ceiling of $312.500 imnosed by the House could mean only that this 
centralized office which has served well would be reduced to a mere policy 
group. It is obvious that a slash of 75 percent from previously carefully pruned 
estimates—approved by the Bureau of the Budget—would leave little machinery 
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to serve Congress, the press, radio, magazines and national Organizations, The 
result would be mediocre service, or little service to you and our American 
public. And this at a time when never before in history has there been such a 
demand for information of every conceivable description from the Department of 
Defense. 

Slashing of the information appropriations will not silence these demands. 
Every day the 40 or more newspaper and radio correspondents who regularly 
cover the Pentagon will continue to troop to the consolidated press room where 
now more than 500 queries, affecting the Army, Navy, Air Force and the Secre- 
tary of Defense, are handled within a 24-hour period. Publishers and writers 
from the vast magazine and book industry will continue to seek guidance from a 
central point. The more than 175,000 letters which are referred to this office 
in the course of a year for reply will not decrease. 

You are cognizant of the fact that many thousands of these letters come to us 
through Members of Congress who receive them from their constituents. 

With a 75 percent slash in funds—or with any material slash in funds—the 
question that will face us is simply—what are we going to do with these de- 
mands for information? One alternative is to go back to the system of handling 
them in the services. But that will not mean reducing personnel. We saw that 
it required: more personnel to handle these demands prior to 3 years ago when 
the central Office of Public Information was set up. Furthermore, no budgetary 
provision has been made in the services to handle such a shift back. Another 
alternative is to give scant shrift to the demands—pass up a certain percentage 
of them, do less digging on others, give shorter, less satisfactory answers, and 
the like. But for a department like that of Defense, which has a stupendous 
impact on our American people, this would be intolerable. 

It should also be noted that a large percentage of the personnel in the Office 
of Public Information are devoted to functions assigned to this Office which do 
not connote the giving out of information but are nevertheless of great impor- 
tance. These include such functions as security review, news analysis, accredi- 
tation of correspondents, relations with national organizations, the industrial 
services, the special events branch, and the administrative personnel. Out of 
the total of 279 persons asked for for the Office of Public Information, 112 are 
allocated for these special services, which must be continued. Any cut there- 
fore has a disproportionate effect on the purely information side of the Office. 

In general, gentlemen, the House cut of 75 percent in estimates would reduce 
the Office of Public Information to an advisory group and would defeat the very 
intent of Congress itself when the Office was created. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator O’Manonry. You have summarized all that is in there now, 
have you not ¢ 

Mr. Berpine. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is nothing special which you wish to 
call our attention to? 

Mr.:Brerpinc. There is one further thought, if I may go back to 
what Mr. Foster said, and in which I thoroughly believe, that the 
Department of Defense has such a tremendous impact on the public, 
it comes in contact with the public, and the public comes in contact 
with it in so many ways that an office like the Office of Public Infor- 
mation which has been set up to serve the public and to serve the 
public through Congress, too, should have the ways and means with 
which to carry out an effective job. 

It is not consonant with the stature and dignity of the Department 
of Defense to have an inadequate office to fulfill those functions. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Fosrer. May I conclude by stating that I feel this restoration 
for the Office of Public Information is important to our activities, 
and also the request for the Office of the Secretary of Defense of 

*300,000 is essential for the operations of that office. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Very well, sir. Thank you. 
Mr. Fosrer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
(Reclama and justification follow :) 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(P. 6, line 13, bill as reported by House committee) 


1952 appropriation . 

IDSs: CBtIMONS 4.6 oi 4 

House committee ; 312, 500 
House floor _____ : 312, 500 


(House hearings, pp. 336-337) 
The Office of the Secretary of Defense requests the following amendment : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 6, line 13, strike out “$312,500” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,250,000”, an 


increase of $937,500 over the House-approved amount. : 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would have the following effect : 

Provide funds for approximately 173 man-years of civilian salaries and 
necessary administrative support for the consolidated Office of Public Informa- 
tion, Department of Defense, established by a Secretary of Defense directive 
in response to pressure from the public, the press, and Congress for a centralized 
information agency. The Office of Public Information is specifically charged 
with the responsibility for development of public information policies for the 
Department of Defense and for their implementation by all agencies of the 
Department and for the release and dissemination of information and the render- 
ing of informational-type services at the seat of government. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT, PAGB 13 


“In order that the committee may have better control of the appropriation for 
public information activities, it is the sense of the committee that there be 
created an Office of Public Information to perform the functions of the present 
Office of Public Information in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Contri- 
butions from the three services and the Office of the Secretary of Defense to the 
Office of Public Information is specifically disapproved. It is proposed to appro- 
priate herein directly to the Office of Public Information $312,500, which shall 
be the only funds for the operation of this Office. Elsewhere in the bill reductions 
of 50 percent in the request for funds for public information activities have been 
made.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Office of Public Information in the Department of Defense was established 
on March 17, 1949, through one of the last directives of the late James Forrestal. 

It was a natural outgrowth of unification and was created in response to pres- 
sure from the press, the public, and Congress. The press, in particular, was 
anxious to have a central agency to deal with and work with. In addition, the 
Congress apparently wanted to achieve some economy and thrift as well as more 
efficient operation. Finally, there was a feeling at that time, justified or not, 
that the services were to some extent operating their own public information 
offices at cross-purposes. 

In 1949 the three services, operating their separate public relations staffs, had 
a total of about 519 personnel. When the Office of Public Information was con- 
ceived and put into operation, this number was reduced to about 330, a reduction 
of nearly 200. Of the 330, 285 were assigned to the Office of Public Information 
acting as the sole agency for the release and dissemination of information at the 
seat of government. The remaining 45 were divided among the three military 
services to provide essential liaison with their respective field Commands and the 
departmental activities. 
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Besides eliminating costly duplication and overlapping, as well as awkward- 
ness of scattered operations, the OPI was directed to contine itself to rendering 
essential public service to the people, to Congress and all media engaged in com- 
munications, It was not to engage in self-serving press agentry or propaganda. 

There are approximately 40 newspaper and radio correspondents who cover 
the Pentagon regularly and who have desk space in the offices of OPI. There 
are hundreds of other correspondents in Washington who deal regularly with 
OPI. These reporters can testify to the fact that the above aims have been 
scrupulously adhered to. Moreover, every release issued by OPI (running into 
some thousands) is available for examination and these releases will further con- 
firm the statement that OPI is operated primarily as a service agency, serving 
the public interest and not the self-interest of the Pentagon. 

The Pentagon is probably the source of more vital news day in and day out 
than any other agency of the Government, for its activities affect the lives of 
millions of people in a decisive and intimate way; it affects their homes, their 
careers, their pocketbooks, and their future. It is, in short, an immense center 
of legitimate news. The present emergency has increased the responsibilities of 
OPI manyfold, yet by efficient utilization of personnel and economical planning 
the office is now operating with less people than authorized at the time it was 
created three years ago. 

The directive of March 17, 1949, assigned certain specific missions exclusively 
to the Office of Public Information which theretofore had been done separately 
by the three services. Among these were the central Press Branch, the central 
Radio-TV Branch, and the central Pictorial Branch, the latter involving motion 
pictures, still pictures, newsreels, and documentaries. The other missions in- 
cluded News Digest and Analysis, and Security Review Branch, Books and 
Magazines, National Organizations, Women’s Division, Civilian Liaison, and 
Correspondence. 

Since the outbreak of the war in Korea, many new missions have been as- 
signed to OPI, such as servicing the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, which 
has grown from around $500 million to $6 billion; servicing the vastly increased 
activities of the Munitions Board, and servicing the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. The Office of Public Information also has added the Industrial 
Services Branch, the counterpart of which did so much to inform and stimulate 
American industry and labor during World War II. 

When Congress froze the $4 million appropriation for recruiting advertising, 
the Office of Public Information was asked to organize a special recruiting 
drive for women and specialists for the armed services. Through the fine co- 
operation of the press, radio, and television, it has obtained effective free pro- 
motion. 

Perhaps the most notable additional activity of OPI this year is the Armed 
Forces blood donor program. Late in the summer of 1951 the national blood 
contributions had dropped to about 9,000 pints a week, despite efforts by the 
Red Cross to get more. Investigation showed that this critical shortage could 
only be overcome by obtaining an average of 60,000 pints a week for at least 12 
months, or a total of 8 million pints. The purchase of blood was considered 
neither practicable nor desirable, and even if this course had been adopted, 
the cost would have been $15 million at a minimum. 

The OPI organized the Armed Forces blood donor program and launched it 
on September 9, 1951, without any permanent additions to the OPI staff. It. 
has been one of the most successful campaigns ever undertaken. Blood dona- 
tions have consistently exceeded 70,000 pints a week and more than 1,500,000 
pints were obtained in the first 6 months. The goal of 3 million undoubtedly will 
be reached before the end of the 12-month period. The commercial value of 
this blood would be 15 times the total budget of the Office of Public Informa- 
tion for the entire fiscal year 1952. 

The chief point about these numerous activities is that each would probably 
have required sizable information staffs of their own had there not been a 
central agency such as OPI to absorb them as they came into being. In 1949 
the total military budget was around $13 billion, with the OPI having an 
authorized personnel of 285. The budget is now about $57 billion, but the 
OPI, despite its enlarged responsibilities, has an on-board count today of 249. 
It should also be kept in mind that since Korea, OPI has been providing news 
media with service around the clock on a 7-day-a-week basis. 

The head of the Office of Public Information serves in three capacities. One 
is an advisory role in which he acts as Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
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and as the principal adviser on public information to the Secretary of Defense 
and to the Armed Forces Policy Council. The second role is an administrative 
one in which he acts as the executive head of OPI. A third role is as chairman 
of the Public Relations Advisory Council which is composed of the Chiefs of 
Information of the Departments of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. Under the present operation each service engages in certain activities 
which are not jointly assigned to OPI. Each service also is in direct charge of 
its own field operations throughout the world. The OPI does not control the 
personnel or operations of the services in the field. The Advisory Council, 
however, does coordinate information policy throughout the Military Establish- 
ment, with the Director of OPI acting as the Chairman. 

In order to understand the operations of the Office of Public Information there 
is submitted a very brief description of the principal branches. 


PRESS BRANCH 


The principal wire services, newspapers, and radio chains maintain full-time 
correspondents in the Pentagon press room. There are also more than 500 other 
newspapermen in Washington representing publications from every State in the 
Union and a good many foreign countries, and they too are in almost daily touch 
with the Pentagon. The volume of inquiries is so great that we have 40 telephones 
operating continuously in the Press Branch of OPI. The Press Branch also 
handles queries every day by telephone and telegraph from all over the Nation, 
with newspapers, radio stations, Congressmen, and other public officials calling 
in for information of one kind or another. 

The Press Branch also handles the consolidated casualty news. There was a 
time when each of the services handled the casualty news separately, but it is 
now coordinated. This is a very large undertaking in itself, the volume being so 
great that it is awkward for the wire services to handle it on a daily basis 
By prearrangement with the press, the OPI organizes its casualty news on a 
State-by-State basis and mails it out daily for simultaneous release. It is sent 
only to media which specifically ask for it, but this list now exceeds 1,000. 
Speed and accuracy are required, but accuracy above all else, for a casualty 
mistake would be most unfortunate. More than 100,000 casnalties have now been 
processed and so far as is known there has not been a single error. 


CORRES PON DEN CE 


It is estimated that the Office of Public Information received approximately 
150,000 letters in the last year from citizens all over the country asking for 
information about the Defense Department and the defense effort. Many of these 
letters, of course, were addressed to Congressmen and relayed to the Defense 
Department. It required thousands of man-hours to answer this correspondence. 
The OPT has operated on the principle that the people of this country are stock- 
holders in the Military Establishment and are entitled to essential information. 
Ii might be added that before the creation of OPI very few citizens, or for that 
matter, members of the press or Congress, knew exactly where to direct a written 
or oral inquiry on defense matters, particularly on matters dealing with more 
than one service. Much of this confusion has been eliminated, for handling of 
correspondence is now systematized and expeditious. 


SECURITY REVIEW BRANCH 


Many of the functions of the Office of Public Information are little known and, 
moreover, some of them are peculiar to the Pentagon. One of the largest opera 
tions of OPI (the Security Review Branch) falls into that category. Because 
of the nature of the Military Establishment much of the information about it 
must necessarily be examined for security. This involves not only information 
arising within the Department of Defense, but the great volume of stories and 
articles originated by outside media and voluntarily submitted for review. 

Conrress and its committees also frequently avail themselves of the services 
of the Security Review Branch. The success of this particular function depends, 
of course, on the experience and judgment of the officers whose duty it is to 
examine the thousands of releases, documents and testimony that are sub- 
mitted to this Office. The alternative to a central security review office is to set 
up separate staffs in the four services, which would automatically result in over- 
lapping and duplication, waste of manpower and. above all. contradictions in the 
classification of data. The problem of reconciling legitimate security with a 
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legitimate demand for information is a serious and delicate responsibility. In 
addition to its other duties this Branch also operates in behalf of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Military Liaison Committee to the Atomie Energy 
Commission. Besides text, the Branch must also review a large volume of film 
(particularly from the Korean theater) for security. 


PICTORIAL BRANCH 


The Pictorial Branch serves the newsreels, the motion-picture industry, the 
newspapers, and the television stations of the Nation with vital defense photo- 
graphs. Before Korea the volume ranged from 10,000 to 19,000 prints a month; 
since then this Branch has serviced up to 50,000 prints a month, and that is “still’’ 
pictures alone. The commercial motion pictures that the Branch collaborated 
on last year would add up to about $30 million in production costs. It is of the 
utmost importance to the national welfare that military movies deal authentically 
with the Armed Forces. The impression they convey has a definite influence on 
morale, recruiting, prestige, pride in the service, and pride in serving the country. 
It is a free, but priceless, asset. This Branch also plays a part in documentaries 
(such as “Crime in Korea”), educational films, and troop education. 


RADIO-TELEVISION BRANCH 


The Radio-Television Branch of the Office of Public Information also brings the 
Government very large returns at small cost. This Branch produces five weekly 
programs that are carried by the large channels and are heard or seen over 
hundreds of stations throughout the country. Time for Defense which is heard 
in the evening over ABO has the third highest rating of any sustaining show 
on that channel. Last month it was voted by the 500 radio editors of the country 
as the second best public service program in America. The Radio Branch is 
also scheduled next month to receive a national award for the best combat cor- 
respondence from Korea. These various radio hours also aim at supporting such 
essential functions as blood collections, recruiting, and keeping parents fully 
informed of the activities of their sons and daughters in the Armed Forces, 
whether this be basic training, hospital care, or combat in Korea. Because of 
the public service nature of these programs, the large chains patriotically con- 
tributed millions of dollars of free time so that they may be heard by the citizens 
of the country without cost to the Government. 


ACCREDITATION PROGRAM 


All correspondents going into foreign areas (and that runs into the thousands) 
must be cleared for security and accredited by the Office of Public Information 
accreditation bureau, which acts for all the services in that capacity. This 
covers all types of reporters for newspapers, radio, newsreels, ete. In this 
instance, OPI has relations with foreign theaters and commands. 


SPEAKERS BRANCH 


Offhand the central speakers bureau might appear to be an agency designed 
to stimulate speaking engagements for members of the Defense Department. 
Actually, it is quite the reverse. The whole problem of speaking engagements is 
a burden for the Department. Each day requests come in from all parts of the 
nation, from large conventions, from chambers of commerce and Rotary clubs, 
from Members of Congress, for Defense Department speakers. The principal 
executives of the Pentagon probably receive 50 invitations for every one they 
can possibly accept. This is also true of similar requests for magazine interviews 
and radio and television appearances. It is obviously impossible for the Penta- 
gon to meet this demand without seriously jeopardizing the principal work of 
the executives involved. 

There was a time when these requests were scattershot around the Pentagon. 
There might be a half dozen people handling the same invitation. The upshot 
was that the invitation frequently got lost in the shuffle or was filled by an in- 
appropriate speaker. This hit-or-miss method also resulted in lopsided geographi- 
cal representation and no systematic sharing of this responsibility. The public, 
which is putting up so many billions for defense, feels that it has the right to 
see and hear directly from its military people. Many Members of Congress know 
this to be a fact because of the requests they get from constitutents to obtain 
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a military speaker. Therefore, since this legitimate demand must be met, the 
Office of Public Information Speakers Branch was organized to execute this 
function on an orderly basis. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK BRANCH 


During the Armed Forces blood donor campaign, Life magazine published 4 
9-page picture story showing the history of a pint of blood from the time it was 
extracted from a donor in New York up to the time this same pint of blood was 
poured into a boy’s veins on the Korean battlefield. This is a graphic example 
of how the magazine and book branch of OPI serves the defense effort. Before 
Korea, for instance the Saturday Evening Post published perhaps three or four 
articles a year on a military nature. During the last year, however, this maga- 
zine published 57 articles of that nature. Hundreds of magazines depend upon 
this branch to help and guide their writers and researchers in gathering material 
for the great volume of military articles that dominate so many of the periodi- 
cals. In appreciation for this service, which should be rendered in any case, 
the magazines of the country have contributed millions of dollars of free space in 
recent months to promote such defense necessities as the blood program, 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICES BRANCH 


At the height of the last war, this activity, which was then carried on sepa- 
rately by the different services, involved about 300 people and cost around $3 
million a year. It was money well spent for this activity provided essential 
industrial news, particularly for the small businessman engaged in defense 
production. It may be recalled that these industrial services branches conducted 
the E award, stimulated patriotism among the workers, organized tours of re- 
turning war heroes, and in many other ways bolstered morale at home, particu- 
larly on the labor front. In the present emergency, a central industrial services 
branch was organized in OPT and is now being operated at a fraction of the World 
War II cost. It can be expanded or contracted as the future situation requires, 
It is now carrying on a most important function with a personnel of only 16 
people. The weekly defense production report issued by this Branch has been 
requested by more than 12,300 companies, trade magazines, and other organiza- 
tions involved in the mobilization effort. Our budget, however, presently limits 
the circulation to about 9,800. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The foreign military aid program is so extensive that its budget now almost 
equals the total Government budget in the 1930’s. Ordinarily, an organization 
of this size would have a large information staff of its own. Owing, however, 
to the existence of OPI, it is possible to meet all the information service demands 
of this vast enterprise with a staff of two. It is possible to do this because all 
of the existing facilities of OPI are automatically available to carry on any 
program that is assigned to OPT. 


MUNITIONS BOARD 
What is true of the foreign military aid program is also true of the Munitions 
Board, which also ordinarily would have a considerable information staff of its 
own were it not for OPI. As it is, only one officer is assigned full time to the 
Munitions Board. He, of course, is supported by all of the other existing 
branches of OPI. 


ARMED FORCES INFORMATION SCHOOL 


Before unification the various services had their own informational schools. 
They are all now under one tent in the consolidated Armed Forces Information 
School at Fort Slocum, N. Y., which is under the policy direction of the Office of 
Public Information. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS BRANCH 
This branch is set up to deal with the special needs of such groups as American 


Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Reserve Officers Association, Boy Scouts, and 
many other organizations which have a military or patriotic caste. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


So far as possible, the Office of Public Information tries to avoid promotional 
activities. The Special Events Branch was organized to handle those that were 
inescapable, such as Armed Forces Day, which replaced such events as Army Day, 
Navy Day, etc., which existed before unification. This is a considerable under- 
taking in itself. This means organizing community observance in several thou- 
sand communities in all parts of the Nation. It is also the duty of this branch 
to deal with such matters as community fly-overs, Armed Forces exhibits, parades, 
appearances of the Armed Forces bands, ete. 


NEWS DIGEST AND ANALYSIS BRANCH 


In any Government or society such as our, it is essential for public officials to 
be aware of and alert to public opinion, not only in Washington but in all parts of 
the country. Large enterprises, such as the Military Establishment, cannot do 
a wholly effective job without the help and stimulation of a continuous tlow of 
criticism and comment. The ordinary public official can seldom find time to read 
more than one or two newspapers a day. The OPI news digest division analyzes 
the entire press of the Nation, which means screening newspapers from all of the 
States and larger cities for comments, ideas, and suggestions pertinent to the 
Military Establishment. Many of the improvements and economies of the past 
are undoubtedly due in part to constructive criticism. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED BUDGET REDUCTION 


Under the dollar ceiling of $312,500 imposed by the House, the Office of Publie 
Information would become a small policy group with only catch-as-cateh-can 
operational capabilities. 

It is obvious that wide protest would be immediately heard from our clients 
the American taxpayer. Main users of the informational product, including the 
press, radio, magazines, national organizations, and the Congress, accustomed 
to turning to one centralized office, would be the first to protest against a virtual 
wiping out of the machinery which has served so well. 

The House leveled a slash of 75 percent for this Office in the defense appropria- 
tion bill. No other centralized operation within the defense structure has been 
told to assume any cut of proportions such as that meted out to OPI. The 50 
percent cuts mentioned for the services are not readily identifiable. The over-all 
reduction from defense estimates which went to the Congress amounted to around 
percent. 

The slash has all the more obliterating effect because OPI throughout its entire 
history has been the subject of close management study and has already reduced 
its staff to the very minimum. The on-board count today is only slightly more 
than existed at the outbreak of Korean hostilities, despite an increase in 
workload which has generally trippled and is some areas quadrupled over the 
past 2 years. We did not create this demand. We are only charged with the 
responsibility of servicing the inescapable requests of media, lawmakers, and 
the public at large for prompt and accurate information affecting the entire 
Military HMstablishment. The demand will not decrease. 

The result must be unsatisfactory service or no service at all which can only 
lead to a makeshift creation of other offices, probably costing far more than the 
amount of the present carefully administered budget for a centralized public 
information office. 

Approximately 40 newspaper correspondents cover the Pentagon regularly. 
Hundreds more look to this office for responses to their queries for information, 
usnally against tight dead lines of time. Daily queries will run between 500 
and 600, 

If an effort were made within the $312,500 ceiling to service only the press 
corps, the amount would be insufficient. Particularly, is this true when a redue- 
tion in force of the magnitude necessary would mean an outlay of $80,000 in 
severance pay for civilian employees. In other words, if the Office of Publie In- 
formation emerged as merely an office of press information, we would have to 
reduce its efficiency approximately 3314 percent. This would leave out of con- 
sideration all other legitimate users, including the vast radio and television indus- 
tty which now has regularly assigned correspondents in the building and a 
separate working room. The great magazine and book industry would have to 
be told that insofar as servicing their constant and legitimate demands for in- 
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formation, we are out of business, Newsreels, still pictures, and the motion-pic- 
ture companies would have no place to turn. 

The same situation must inevitably face organized America. National or- 
ganizations, including all of the veterans groups, civic, industrial, agricultural, 
educational, religious, and women’s organizations maintain hour-by-hour contact 
with the National Organizational Branch. They would be shut off from any 
service which certainly the Congress would be the first to feel that they are 
legitimately entitled to receive. 

Summing up, the budget proposed by the House would reduce the Office of 
Public Information to merely an advisory office dealing primarily with policy. 
The operations it now carries on would either (1) have to be eliminated or (2) 
returned to the services to be carried on separately. Since it would seem to be 
out of the question to eliminate these vital public services, the Defense Depart 
ment would be compelled to revert to the costly and diffused practices which 
existed before unification. In short, the Defense Department would be forced 
to adopt the very practices that Congress sought to abolish when it encouraged 
the creation of a central Office of Public Information. 


SALARIES AND EXxprPNSES, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(P. 4, line 3, bill as reported by House committee) 


1952 appropriation__- ; $14, 100, 000 
1953 estimate nit 15, 000, 000 
House committee______.___-_- 2 14, 000, 000 
House floor___- : ; 14, 000, 000 


(House hearings, pp. 320 to 348) 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 4, line 3: Strike out “$14,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$14,300,000,” 
an increase of $300,000 over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would have the following effect: 


Provide for approximately 1,895 man-years of civilian employment for the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Munitions 
Board, the Research and Development Board and the Military Liaison Com- 
mittee to the Atomic Energy Commission, together with other agencies which 
have been established to assist the Secretary in carrying out his responsibilities 
in specific fields, such as weapons evaluation, medical policies, military traffic 
management and guided missiles. 

A comparison of the proposed amendment with the House bill and the original 
estimate for the fiscal year 1953 follows: 


Moan-years of Persona! 
civilian per- service 
| sonnel services cost 
| 


i 
Original estimate (President’s budget) ‘ sai siae he 1, 924 $11, 736, 100 
House bill ne icine is tk eh taeda wacko 1, 843 11, 109, 500 
Proposed amendment. - ; eaten ae 1, 895 | 11, 373, 000 
Increase requested over House bill be cin aaah - ameey 52 | 300, 000 
| 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT (P. 12) 


“The committee recommends a reduction of $1,000,000 in the request, the distri- 
bution to be applied as directed by the Secretary. Further, the committee re- 
ports that this action does not reduce the over-all activities of the Office of tlie 
Secretary by $1,000,000 for the reason that the Office of Public Information to 
which this appropriation request contributed $215,000 has been taken out of this 
appropriation and given a separate appropriation.” 








Lu 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This appropriation provides for civilian salaries and other necessary expenses 
incident to the administration of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and Joint Staff, the Munitions Board, the Research and 
Development Board, the Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, together with other agencies which have been established to assist the 
Secretary in carrying out his responsibilities in specific fields such as weapons 
and weapons systems evaluation, medical policies, military traffic management, 
and guided missiles. The revised estimate of $14,300,000 will provide for ap- 
proximately 1,895 man-years of civilian employment for these activities as com- 
pared with 1 S44 man-years of civilian employment to be utilized this fiscal year, 
an increase of approximately 51 man-years. 

As a result of the House action the various offices, agencies, and boards that 
make up the Office of the Secretary of Defense would be limited in their activities 
during fiscal year 1953 to the present operational level. Certain activities of the 
Secretary are presently faced with work programs that will require additional 
manpower in fiscal year 1953. These additional requirements stem from the 
increasing ac tivity in international affairs which effects nearly every facet of the 
Office of the Secretary, the emphasis being placed on effective budget review, 
the need to exploit industrial- -type accounting procedures, the expanded scope 
of military traflic-management studies, and the focusing of attention on procure- 
ment and production problems. 

In order to continue, during fiscal year 1953, the personnel that will be on the 
rolis June 30, 1952, and to provide for the small aditional staif required for new 
and expanded work progranis and for necessary travel, communications, supplies, 
and other incidental expenses an additional $300,000 to the House-approved 
amount of $14,000,000 is required. 

There follows for each of the major segments of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and associated agencies a comparison of the estimated man-year 
requirements for fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








Activity | 1952 re- | 1953 re- 
quire- | quire- 
ments | ments 

Immediate Office of the Secretary, Deputy Soenetenees and Executive Office___..-| 66 | 69 
Assistant Secretary (Comptroller) - : ; Seek aokard 117 | 131 
Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel)... .........----- > oa | 82 | 87 
Assistant Secretary (Legal and Legislative Affairs) - ehiebee das 78 | 93 
Assistant to the Secretary for International Sec curity Affairs__ embgies = aed 25 | 31 
Defense Management Committee... ..___.-. na hints ekikion 20 22 
Armed Forees Medical Policy Council ees. ae i 13 | 14 
Administration and Domestic Security.....__.. jou gtasdil 159 | 160 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and Joint Staff kieerin citrate ; 193 | 200 
NATO Standing aa 2 dai Mie oe) ipaeddihetede si thihscine ; | 16 |. sees 
Weapons Systems Evaluation Group. ; -| 35 | 40 
Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic E ne rgy Commission : ; 18 21 
Munitions Board eatin 2 Kalina stats taide dietibainisiaindaek 4 a hii 766 771 
Military Traffic Service... pha ceieart dauibeuia Beat deren oe wD 25 
Research and Development Board. biskd Sete easatn cis wpa Vahints 233 228 
Office of Guided Missiles... --.............- big albanien ta ote ieee Guereea ant 3 3 

a ar rn eo ea misdigthaka Wha nada ncnwnupui | Be 844 1, 805 








Senator O’Manonry. The committee will now recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2:30 p. m.) 
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NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF JACK GORRIE, CHAIRMAN; EDWARD T. DICKIN- 
SON, VICE CHAIRMAN; JAMES L. KUNEN, GENERAL COUNSEL: 
AND CHARLES M. HOCHBERG, BUDGET OFFICER, OF THE NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 


APPEAL FROM HOUSE ACTION 


Senator O’Manonry. Will you proceed, Mr. Gorrie, please? 

Perhaps I might open this session by reading for the record a 
fetter from the President, together with an enclosed copy of a letter 
which he addressed to the Director of the Budget. These letters are 
as follows: 


THe White House, 
Washington, May 1, 1982. 
Hon. JosePH CC. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Armed Services Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to the action of the House of 
Representatives on April 8 reducing the budget of the National Security Resources 
Board for the fiscal year 1953 from $1,780,000 to $500,000. 

The action was taken on a voice vote on the floor, overriding the recom- 
mendation of the Appropriations Committee that the agency be allowed $1,500,000. 

One of the reasons advanced for the cut on the House floor was alleged 
duplication of work between National Security Resources Board, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and other agencies. 

In view of this, I directed the Bureau of the Budget (copy of my letter at- 
tached) to make certain there is no duplication in the work provided for in 
the budgets of these agencies for the fiscal year 1953. 

I am looking to National Security Resources Board to advise me according 
to the statute under which it was created. 

The temporary defense agencies were set up to carry out the current defense- 
mobilization program and to expand our production base. International con- 
ditions permitting, the temporary agencies will be discontinued when they 
have fulfilled their mission. 

I therefore urge you to restore the appropriation of the National Security 
Resources Board to $1,780,000 as recommended in the Budget, so that this 
permanent advisory agency to the President on mobilization policies and pro- 
grams may continue to function in accordance with law. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry TrRuMAN 


Tue Wuire Hovsr, 
Washington, April 22, 1952. 
Hon. Freperi¢K J. LAWTON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LAwTon: AS we move toward the goals projected for the current 
mobilization program, the question arises concerning the role of the temporary 
defense agencies under the Office of Defense Mobilization in the establishment 
of goals for use in plans for full mobilization. 

The technical knowledge which representatives from industry have broucht 
to these agencies will, of course, be very useful in this ferward planning. 

I should like it to be clearly understood, however, that the responsibility 
for advising the President concerning full mobilization planning in the event 
of war and on steps to be taken now to increase our resources in the event of 
war has been placed by the Congress on the National Security Resources Board in 
the Executive Office of the President. 
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I shall continue to look to the Resources Board for integration of policies and 
plans dealing with the mobilization of our resources in the event of war. 

The Resources Goard is not an operating agency. The National Security Act 
requires it to call upon the technical competence existing in other agencies of 
the Government in the execution of its programs. ‘This, of course, includes the 
staffs of the Office of Defense Mobilization, Defense Production Administration, 
and National Production Authority. 

Will you therefore take whatever steps are necessary in considering the 
budgets of these agencies to make certain the activities of the various agencies 
concerned are thoroughly integrated and coordinated and that no duplication 
exists. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry 8S. TRUMAN. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Gorrie. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. Would 
you prefer to have me read it / 

Senator O’Manoney. Suppose you present it, and then summarize 
the statement briefly. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JACK GORRIE, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL Securrry Resources Boarp 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, [ am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee to discuss the Resources Board's fiscal 
1953 budget request. 

The National Security Resources Board requested of the Congress an ap- 
propriation of $1,780,000 to carry on its work during the fiscal year 1953. The 
House Appropriations Committee approved a budget of $1,500,000. On the floor 
of the House, following debate limited to 15 minutes, this amount was reduced 
to $500,000 for a total cut of $1,280,000. The crippling effects of this action are 
obyious when it is realized that the House amount is 70 percent less than the 
current appropriation, 

I fully subscribe to the need for economy on the part of Government agencies. 
As evidence of this, I voluntarily requested an amendment to the Resources 
Board's fiscal 1952 budget request, reducing the amount originally sought by 60 
percent, a cut from $4,000,000 to $1,600,000, when the present emergency defense 
vgencies were established. The Board then readjusted its staff to perform its 
original statutory role. 

The Resources Board is functioning in accordance with the legislative directive 
under which it was established by the Congress. As the law directs, we are 
anticipating security resource problems which might impede full mobilization in 
the event of war. We are performing an advisory—rather than an operating— 
function, and we are utilizing the services of the other agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

The present limited defense production program is moving toward its projected 
goals. As we begin to reach those goals, the functions of the temporary agencies 
will have been largely fulfilled. However, the danger of another world war 
remains, 

We need a continuity of experience and of policy guidance in our planning for 
full mobilization. This is one of the main functions of the Resources Board 
und is fully recognized by the President. With your permission, I would like 
to read a letter which the President directed to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget : 

Ture Wutte House, 
Washington, April 22, 1952. 

Dear Mr. LAwron: As we move toward the goals projected for the current 
mobilization program, the question arises concerning the role of the temporary 
defense agencies under the Office of Defense Mobilization in the establishment 
of goals for use in plans for full mobilization. 

The technical knowledge which representatives from industry have brought 
to these agencies will, of course, be very useful in this forward planning. 

I should like it to be clearly understood, however, that the responsibility for 
advising the President concerning full mobilization planning in the event of war 


94846——52——- &2 
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and on steps to be taken now to increase our resources in the event of war his 
been placed by the Congress on the National Security Resources Board in the 
kxecutive Office of the President. 

I shall continue to look to the Resources Board for integration of policics 
and plans dealing with the mobilization of our resources in the event of war. 

The Resources Board is not an operating agency. The National Security Act 
requires it to call upon the technical competence existing in other agencies 
of the Government in the execution of its programs. This, of course, includes 
the staffs of the Office of Defense Mobilization, Defense Production Administra- 
tion, and National Production Authority. 

Will you, therefore, take whatever steps are necessary in considering the 
budgets of these agencies to make certain the activities of the various agencies 
cooncerned are thoroughly integrated and coordinated and that no duplication 
exists? 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman. 
Hon. FREDERICK J. LAWTON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


In the limited debate on the floor of the House, it was alleged that the Board 
is duplicating the work of the temporary defense production agencies. This 
simply is not so—in fact, one of the reasons why we cut our budget in fisca| 
1952 was to avoid any question of duplication. 

The fact that we entered upon a limited defense production build-up in no way 
removed the need for the exercise of statutory responsibility for full mobiliza- 
tion planning. This is a permanent responsibility which must be performed as 
an integral part of our program for national security—so long as the possibility 
of war among nations exists. In the face of current world tension, the prob- 
lems of full mobilization still have to be anticipated and solutions planned. If 
central coordinated planning is eliminated, the required planning will take place 
piecemeal outside an over-all framework, in the various agencies, and will prove 
far more costly and less effective. 

The former Director of Defense Mobilization, Charles FE. Wilson, and |! 
jointly worked out complementary programs—recognizing that our longer- 
range mobilization planning had to grow realistically out of present activities, 
and that the present defense effort had to be related to our future resource 
potential. Dr. Steelman, the present Acting Director, likewise recognizes that 
the temporary defense agencies must devote their attention to the day-to-day 
preoccupations of a complicated operating program. 

The Resources Board has additional functions to perform that relate only 
indirectly to the mobilization responsibilities of the present temporary agencies. 

I should like at this point to indicate some of the Board's key functions. 

One of these functions is to try to make sure that military and civilian 
requirements for war can be met by the resources available to the United 
States at any given time. This is basic to both war planning and to the 
formulation of resources development policy. 

Another problem in our over-all security planning is how to put our indus 
trial capacity back to work following large-scale enemy attack. The Resources 
Board has been coordinating the activities of 24 Federal agencies in various 
aspects of this program. 

The whole problem of rehabilitation after attack is of prime concern to the 
Resources Board. We are running a test in a large metropolitan area to 
determine that our program for industrial rehabilitation is sound. After that 
test, we can advise the President of the policies and programs necessary to 
make the program operational under the leadership of a regular agency of the 
Government. 

We believe that a sound program for industrial rehabilitation may prove 
to be a deterrent to enemy attack. However, should the enemy attack, we 
think our ability to recover quickly may well be decisive in the event of all- 
out war. 

In addition, we are maintaining in a state of readiness, the submission to 
the Congress, and are revising periodically, the remaining legislative base 
needed for all-out war. 

To increase our position of readiness, we are preparing a program for use 
by the President involving the action steps that must be taken immediate] 
in event of the outbreak of full-scale war. This program involves: 
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1. The maintenance of a check list of actions required immediately in the 
event of war. 

2. The maintenance of an inventory of war programs required to expand 
current defense mobilization activities and to initiate additional activities 
required under full mobilization. 

3. A continuing review and development of organization and administrative 
plans to meet the requirements of the Federal Government for full mobilization. 

Financial mobilization planning for war is another important function of the 
Resources Board—including taxation, stabilization, credit restrictions, and fiscal 
and monetary policies. 

The impact of probable technological developments, including atomic energy 
and guided missiles, and the materials and manpower needed to develop them 
must be constantly reviewed by our Board. 

The many classified problems and projects which are considered by the Na- 
tional Security Council receive and should continue to receive the perspective 
that the Resources Board is able to present as to the resources available for total 
mobilization. You will recall that the Chairman is a statutory member of the 
Council and, in addition, the Vice Chairman serves as a regular member of the 
Senior Staff of the National Security Council. 

Another function of the Resources Board with respect to total mobilization 
concerns the fullest possible utilization of our manpower resources because the 
supply of manpower is severely limited. Its effective use in industry and agri- 
culture is therefore of the utmost importance. , 

To this end, for example, the Board sponsored the work which led to the adop- 
tion of the national manpower policy. This policy has as one of its major tenets 
the requirement that labor supply be a consideration in the placement of defense 
production activity. 

The Resources Board likewise, in collaboration with other Government depart- 
ments and agencies, is pressing for programs to increase the supply of highly 
skilled individuals in the professional, scientific, and technological fields. 

The supply of vital and strategic materials and programs to increase such 
supplies require constant review by the Resources Board and in this connection 
we will shortly have available to us findings of the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission. 

Our planning work covers the transport facilities needed in the event of war. 
We have coordinated the planning’ necessary for the protection of both air- and 
sea-transport facilities. We are developing programs to assure the quick re- 
habilitation of such transport facilities in the event of damage by enemy at- 
tack. 

The scope and variety of the problems with which the Resources Board is con- 
fronted are such that it is impossible in this brief presentation to give you a com- 
plete picture. However, I have outlined the major fields of interests and I shall 
be glad to answer any questions that this committee may have. 

I believe that the National Security Resources Board is a vital element in 
building up the strength and security of America. I respectfully request that 
the National Security Resources Board be given its budget of $1,780,000 to carry 
out its essential functions. I am convinced it will prove to be money well in- 
vested. 


RESTORATION OF 1953 BUDGET ESTIMATES 7 


Mr. Gorrie. This statement is an appeal from the House action. 
The National Security Resources Board requested an appropriation 
for 1953 of $1,780,000. 

Senator O"Manoney. And the House committee cut it $280,000, and 
the floor cut it $1 million ¢ 

Mr. Gorrte. The House committee cut $280,000 off, and then on the 
floor they struck the one in front of the five. 

Senator O’Manonry. And you want the whole amount back? 

Mr. Gorrie. We are requesting the full $1,780,000 for our fiscal 1953 
budget ; yes, sir. 
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Senator O’Manonry. You are aware, of course, that Mr. Bonner, 
who offered this amendment, said on the floor: 

I find an almost complete overlapping and duplication between the functions 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization and the National Security Resources Board. 
I will read you the functions of these two civilian agencies, and the functions 
of the Munitions Board and the Department of Defense. You will see that all 
three of them are working in exactly the same field. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization directs, controls, and coordinates all mobili 
zation activities of the executive branch of the Government. 

The National Security Resources Board advises the President on coordination 
of military, industrial, and civilian mobilization. 

The Munitions Board has the responsibility for coordination within the Depart 
ment of Defense, and with the civilian agencies. 

Later he said: 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, by my amendment, I am not crippling the National 
Security Resources Board, for I am leaving it with $500,000 to keep its personne! 
together and to keep up their necessary operations. 

This was on the 8th of April 1952, and the language I have quoted 
appears on pages 38777 and 3778. 


DUPLICATION DENIED 


Mr. Gorrie. The question of duplication between the National Secu 
rity Resources Board and the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Munitions Board—it might appear on the surface that there would be 
overlapping and duplication, but this is not true. The Office of De 
fense Mobilization was set up under the Defense Production Act ot 
1950 to coordinate the current defense mobilization program, which 
is an Operating program to give us a build-up to the goals provided 


under the program. The Munitions Board operates as a coordinating 
agency for the mobilization work within the Department of Defense. 
The National Security Resources Board was set up by the Congress 
under the National Security Act of 1947 to advise the President con 
concerning the coordination of civilian, military, and industrial mobi- 
lization in the event of war. 


PLANNING FUNCTION 


We still have the many problems of planning against the eventual- 
ity of war, in spite of the fact that we have this current limited defense 
program going on at the en time. 

As you may recall, the National Security Resources Board was called 
upon by the President to act as the temporary coordinator of the 
present defense program until these operating agencies under the 
Office of Defense Mobilization could be set up. 

The National Security Resources Board is today concerned with a 
wider range of problems relating to full mobilization including the 
passive type of civilian defense programs—how do we maintain the 
continuity of industry under attack, if the country should be attacked 
and long-range programs to increase our materials resources? 

Senator O’Manonry. Are we to understand, then, Mr. Gorrie, that 
you take no action now within that sphere of immediate mobiliza- 
tion on which the Office of Defense Mobilization acts ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. That is true, Senator. 
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Senator O’Manonry. You do not deal with the day-by-day prob- 
lems ¢ 

Mr. Gorrte. Except in cases where we feel that something should 
be corrected or there is lack of coordination, which we call to the atten- 
tion of the President or the National Security Council or the Director 
of Defense Mobilization. But it is true we do not direct the current 
program. 

Senator O’Manionry. Can you give us an example of that? 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Gorriz. An example is this: Recently, the question of man- 
power requirements for the military came up. The figure proposed 
would have required, as we projected this out over a per “od of 5 years, 
changes in the Selective Service Act in order to have the amount of 
manpower available that the military had originally proposed in 
their strength figures. We took this and studied all of the factors 
involved in the requirements for that amount of manpower, and 
made it clear to the Security Council that if they were going to in- 
crease the military forces to that extent, they would have ‘to take cer- 
tain actions today to make that amount of military manpower avail- 
able. 

Asa result of that, the figures were adjusted within our capabilities 
under the current program. 

Senator O’Manuonry. Are there any other types of criticism that 
you offer to various agencies ? 

Mr. Gorrie. One of the statutory requirements is that we review 
the stockpile program. Currently, we have the stockpile program 
under review, and are about to discuss with the Director of Defense 
Mobilization our recommendations in connection with that. 

Senator O’Mationry. Has there been any recent action with respect 
to lead and zinc? 

Mr. Gorrie. In the stockpile, you meari ? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Mr. Gorrm. I am not currently aware of any, as far as any im- 
mediate actionsthat have been taken. You are talking about changes 
in the stockpile ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes, reductions. You would know, would 
you not ? 

Mr. Gorrre. Well, I am personally not an expert on the status 
of specific item in the stockpile, Senator, but my recollection is—I 
would prefer not to answer that question, until I can check the latest 
information we have, because I cannot recall all of the various iteras. 


REVIEW OF STOCKPILE PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manoney. Well, does not the stockpile come under your 
jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Gorrie. A review of the stockpile, and not the actual stock pil- 
ing activity. 

‘Senator O’Manoney. If you review the stockpile, you must have 
knowledge of the status of stocks. 

Mr. Gorrie. I cannot quote you those figures in this particular cate- 
gory. Our Office of Materials that deals directly with the specific 
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items in the stockpile, and I personally do not have the actual figures 
on the individual items. 

Senator O’Manoney. I was not asking for the actual figures. Per- 
haps this is a little bit aside from the point at the moment, but it was 
recently brought to my attention that an allegation had ‘been made 
that we should have a reasonable stockpile for our defense purpose:. 
know about that ? 

Mr. Gorrie. Not specifically, but it has been our general philosopliy 
that we should have a reasonable stockpile for our defense purposes. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, what is the Munitions Board doing ‘ 

Mr. Gorrie. The Munitions Board carries an interdepartmental 
stockpile committee that is charged with the responsibility pf actual!) 
determining the stockpile g goals. And the Resources Board has the 
responsibility of reviewing for the President the goals that are set 
by the Munitions Board in ‘the interdepartmental stockpile committee. 


POLICY DECISION 


Senator O’Manonry. Is there not a little duplication there / 

Mr. Gorrtr. No, it is a matter of policy versus operations. It is 
necessary to review the whole mobilization program in the light of the 
over-all military requirements and the availabilities that are in the 
economy to meet the requirements. A long-range look at the require- 
ments-supply situation, sometimes raises questions affecting these 
stockpile goals. 

Senator O’Manonry. The House hearing indicates the feeling of 
the committee over there that there is duplication. These statements 
that you are making are just generalities. 

Mr. Dickson. Perhaps I could give you an example of the kind 
of question we get into in connection, say, with the stockpiling problem. 
I sit on the senior staff of the National Security Council, and Mr. 
Gorrie sits on the Security Council itself. Questions come up about 
the possibility of general war from time to time and the degree of 
calculated risk in given situations. 

Under such circumstances we have always been concerned about 
those items in the stockpile that are really critical. Those are the ones 
we have been really concentrating on. Examples are cobalt, column 
bium, and the alloying metals for the heat- resisting steels. 

What we have done is that we have informally placed the inter- 
departmental group on record that if they are contemplating the 
risk—a calculated risk—of the Communists starting a general war on 
X date in the future, whether it be 12 months or 20 months or 5 years 
from now, that at the current rate of accumulation in the stockpile 
with (1) the known amount of supply that is available, and (2) the 
known sources that are available that our resources would last just 
to their presently stated requirements they would be in no position to 
fight the kind of a war that their requirements 

“Senator O’Manonery. You are describing just hypothetical ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Dickinson. This is an exact question, and may I go off the 
record ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ZINC STOCKPILE 


Senator O’Manonry. A telegram was received by me as the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, alleging that 
the stockpile for zinc had been cut back 50 percent. Does ; anybody 
here know anything about that? 

Mr. Dickinson. Zine is a specific case; on the other hand, what 
we have been putting pressure on is to get more realistic estimates 
on the stockpile goals. We have asked them to review their require- 
ments in light of national policy to determine whether their calcula- 
tions have been correct. Now they are in the process of doing that. 

Senator O’Manoney. I have raised a specific question as to whether 
or not anybody in the Government has cut back the target for the zine 
stockpile. 

Mr. Dickinson. That decision would be the responsibility of the 
Munitions Board. 

Senator O’Manoney. And would you not know anything about it? 

Mr. Dickinson. I, personally, do not. 

Senator O’'Manonry. Would anyone in your organization know 
about that ? 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes, sir; our raw materials section would have that. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would you call up your office and get that 
information for me ¢ 

Mr. Dickinson. Yes, sir; we can secure that for you. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would you proceed, while that matter is being 
looked up ?¢ 

Mr. Dickinson. What I was trying to do was to point out that 
there is a difference between the day- to-day operating decisions that 
have to be made on the stockpile and over-all policy. There are com- 
mittees that are sitting on the operating phase and have full respon- 
sibility for that. 


ADVISORY FUNCTION 


Ours is an overseeing position of advising the President in the 
event there are serious deficiencies, so that although there might have 
been a cut-back in a particular item, we have been asking our observers 
on these committees to report to us only the most critical items that 
affect national security so that we, as a matter of national policy, 

can advise the President or the National Security Council of the most 
serious situations. 

Senator O’Manonry. Your function, then, is to advise the Presi- 
dent or the Security Council, and it goes no further / 

Mr. Dickinson. Ours, according to the statute, is an advisor y func- 
tion; whereas the other departments have an operating function 
and a day-to-day operating function. 

Mr. Gorrre. We advise the President and the Security Council: 
but in the current situation we advise with the Director of Defense 
Mobilization. 

For example, when Mr. Wilson was the Director of Defense Mobili- 

zation, he was concerned about certain of the long-range features 
that we would be running into in mobilization, questions of our 
iron-ore supply, for example. That is the type of thing they were 
concerned about, plus what we could look forward to as our resources 
base in the period of 1955 to 1960, ahead of this program. 
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The question is one of trying to determine the military requirements 
so we can balance them with the war supporting civilian requirements 
and see the magnitude of the effort ahead of us. The operating phases 
of the program then can be adjusted in the direction we probably will 
be going or the programs can be cut back or moved ahead according 
to some kind of reasonable “guesstimates” that can be made within 
the Government. 

Senator O"Manonry. What can you do that the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines are unable to do with respect to the source 
of these materials for the stockpile goals as worked out by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Munitions Board ¢ 

Mr. Gorrte. We can relate their work to top national security poli 
cies. Where you have got a number of agencies in the Government, 
all claimants for different programs, they do not see the over-all pic- 
ture, the needs for mobilization or the needs for perhaps strengthen 
ing our position with regard to certain materials or with regard to the 
training of skilled manpower. So we try to relate all of those pro- 
grams to national security objectives and see where they are taking us. 
We then advise the President and the National Security Counc il ac 
cordingly so that the policies and the program of the Federal agencies 
can be coordinated by the President on the basis of the best factual 
information we can get. 


SOURCE OF PROGRAM STUDIES 


Senator O’Manonry. Who initiates the surveys or the problems 
that you have to passon? How does it come to you, for example ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. We initiate part of them ourselves; some are at the 

request of various agencies or committees of the Congress, and others, 
of course, at the direction of the President. 

For example, at the present time, we are working with the Munitions 
Board and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in an effort to try to find better 
ways, faster ways, of estimating military requirements. 

The cycle on estimating the requirements t takes so long that it keeps 
the whole mobilization program off base in today’s rapidly changing 
world situation. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, when you undertake this conference 
with the Munitions Board and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with whom, 
precisely, do you carry on the conferences ? 

Mr. Gorrie. With the Munitions Board, this program is under our 
economic adviser. We have been dealing with Jack Small, the Chair- 
man of the Board. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does Mr. Small sit in personally on these con- 
ferences ¢ 

Mr. Gorrie. On some of them he sits in, on others John Houston 
sits in, and on some of them Colonel Sykes. I do not recall offhand 
the officer’s name from the Joint Chiefs of Staff who has been sitting 
in with the Munitions Board on these conferences. I am trying to 
recall the name of one of the other men attending the conferences. 

Mr. Kunen. In the meantime, may I advise you that our Director 
of our Office of Materials is aware of no change in the zine stockpile 
goal. And he is in constant touch with the situation. 
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Senator O’Manoney. And no recommendation of any change has 
been made ? 

Mr. Kunen. Not to his knowledge, and he has been working with 
the stockpile people. 

Senator O’Manonry. Will you make a further check, and have a 
letter written to me, because that comes under the jurisdiction of this 
committee. 

Mr. Dicxtnson. Just to give you an example of the complexity and 
the number of people involved and why the National Security Re- 
sources Board has to be in the center of activities, coordinating and 
advising on these things, could I submit a chart here? It shows the 
various sources of our wartime requirements and the various agencies 
of the Government from which we obtain the availabilities before 
we can make an analysis of this kind of a problem. 

As you can see, on the left-hand side, we obtain estimated wartime 
requirements—and these are requirements in event of total war. The 
military requirements we get from the Department of Defense 
through the Munitions Board, and the foreign military aid we get 
from the Department of Defense. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, an estimate for total war is something 
in the distant future; is it not? 

Mr. Dickinson. Perhaps, sir. 


TEST OF ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY OF MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manonry. Would you continue with the chart there, 
“Test of the Economic Feasibility of the Mobilization Plan.” 

The first column is headed, “Estimated wartime requirements,” and 
(1) is the “Security requirements,” which is broken down into mili- 
tary, foreign military aid, atomic energy, maritime, civil defense; (2) 
there, is the “Foreign requirements”; (3) is the “War supporting re- 
quirements”—industrial, agricultural, essential civilian. The last col- 
umn is “Estimated wartime availabilities data”—there is “Manpower” 
there, under which you list the Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; there is “Petroleum,” under which you list the 
Department of Defense and the Department of the Interior and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and Petroleum Administration for 
Defense; (4) is the “Domestic raw materials” and “Foreign raw 
materials”; and (5) is the “Production facilities”; and (6) “Trans- 
portation”; and (7) is the “Construction.” 

Then in the middle there are assumptions—technical advice, cur- 
rent defense data, National Security Council, the Department of 
Defense, Office of Defense Mobilization, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

Then at the bottom, “Analytical services—manpower.” And we 
find again Department of Labor, and Department of Commerce, and 
Department of Defense, Office of Defense Mobilization, with respect 
to materials: and Department of Defense and Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of the Interior and the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration and the National Production Authority. 

There is a diagram chart. Now, if you want to give us a realistic 
summary of how this thing works, I think it might be helpful. 
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Mr. Dickinson. The reason I have suggested that we review this 
chart is to indicate the necessity for an agency such as NSRB, co- 
ordinating the activities of the many agencies of Government that 
are directly involved in determining whether our mobilization plan 
is capable of performance. We obtain through channels, from each 
of these particular sources listed in this chart, their present estimates 
of wartime requirements. This is closely related to their estimates of 
requirements for their present military build-up, so that it would not 
be fair to say that our consideration is in vacuo: that it is projecting 
ahead to an unknown date and unknown time when we might be in 
total war—and without effect on current programs. Since we are 
engaged in a limited military action at the present time, there is a 
direct relationship between that and what our requirements would be 
in the event of total war. 

By obtaining from all of these agencies and having in one place a 
central group that sits down and analyzes and adds these up, we are 
able to indicate not only for the Munitions Board but for each of the 
agencies that have wartime requirements, the possibility as to whether 
the materials and manpower that they would need will be available at 
the time they say they will need them. 

That is the reason why, although you have the appearance of the 
Munitions Board doing the same job, in actuality, as you can see. 
their resource requirements, although they are very large, are within 
limits. But they are operating within that portion that could be 
available to the military alone. 

Just as the Munitions Board is making its estimates as to what the 
Department of Defense can do with what materials and manpower 
they have, so the Atomic Energy Commission is also analyzing what 
it can do within the total of all of the resources available to the United 
States. 

You cannot run a military program or an atomic-energy program 
unless you have an economy that will support that military build-up. 
For example, we must determine whether we are producing sufficient 
food, not only to feed the workers, but also to feed the people in the 
military services. Then we must make sure that the farmers get 
what is needed for the food they would produce to support a wartime 
economy or even a more limited defense economy of the kind we have 
now. Then the farmers can maintain their role in a war-supporting 
economy. 

The same thing goes for transportation. Unless we can maintain 
our transportation network, we will have a breakdown in industrial 
production and the munitions of war will not reach our fighting men. 

It happens that within the Government itself, and over time histor- 
ically, many agencies have a real interest in particular resources 
that are available. For example, we know of the naval reserves of 
petroleum. That is one of the reasons we must have the Department 
of Defense participate when we make an estimate of what petroleum 
resources will be available. And you know the historical and statutory 
interest of the Department of the Interior in petroleum questions. 

In regard to the current situation, we have the Office of Defense 
Mobilization that is in the picture and concerned with its limited 
mobilization; and we have the Petroleum Administraton for Defense, 
which is a subagency, in fact, of ODM in this particular respect. 
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1 take petroleum, because it only has four agencies involved, but 
it does indicate the fact that the Resources Board has to bring all 
of the parties together, sit them down in one place, and try to et one 
answer as to what are the total petroleum availabilities in the United 
States as of now and what they believe they will be in the future. 

So that here we have to be in a position not only to say that you have 
available today for this limited emergency so much petroleum, but 
we also have to make sure that if, tomorrow, by some accident, we 
found ourselves, say, more broadly committed, in Indochina or Berlin 
or any other place, or in total war, we shall also have the resources 
available quickly to meet any threat to the security of the United 
States. 

Senator O’Manonry. What happens to these plans that you work 
out, or these reports / 

Mr. Dickinson. They are first made available to the agencies at 
interest. For example, they are submitted to the Department of De- 
fense so that they know, if uae have to make some adjustments in their 
war plans; and the Secretary of Defense would then pass it on to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In actuality, what happens is that we determine in total what would 
be available for the military. 


ACHIEVEMENTS UNDER PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manonry. Can you give me any statement showing the 
actual effect which has been achieve ed by any of this work? 

Mr. Dickinson. The Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted their require- 
ments. Measuring those requirements against the availabilities to the 
Department of Defense for military purposes, they found they were 
completely unrealistic, and the Munitions Board then sent back to the 
Joint Chiefs of Statf those estimates, and they restudied their plans 
to try to get them within the resources that will be available. 

Senator O’Manonry. The Munitions Board sent them back, but 
what did you do? 

Mr. Dickinson. In the normal feasibility process we add up the 
security resource requirements of the military, our allies, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Maritime Administration of Defense unit, 
the Department of Commerce unit, the civil defense requirements; 
and in addition to that, the basic requirements for a war-supporting 
civilian economy. Our job is not to analyze what the military does 
within the amount made available to them, but to establish the limit 
the military can have within the total resources available. The result 
of all this is that military plans are modified, if necessary, to make 
them more feasible. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, the problem that confronts this com- 
mittee is that it will have to meet the conferees representing the House, 
and I think it will have to have something more specific than you 
gentlemen have as yet presented, if we are to be able to persuade them 
that you need any restoration here. I ask you these questions for 
that reason. 

Mr. Dickinson. I understand, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. We are confronted with a v ery practical prob- 
lem. Of course, it is a very practical thing to plan for the future, but 
from what has been said here today, I do not see the slightest indica- 
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tion that the decisions of your organization are participated in by the 
heads of any of these departments. 

I take it from what you have said that these are conferences and 
plans drawn by subordinates of the various agencies sitting down with 
you gentlemen, and these plans are prepared, and you advise the 
President and you advise the National Security Council. 

Mr. Dicxrnson. What I have been trying to do was to show the 
real workings of these groups. When the decisions are made, they are 
made at the level of the secretaries of the departments, sir, because 
the National Security Resources Board is made up of the secretaries 
of these departments. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me suggest to you, Mr. Gorrie, that you 
prepare for the record a statement ‘indicating a month’s actual activi- 
ties, showing what has been done and what reports you have made, 

end to whom you have made them, and who has participated i in them, 
so that we will have this bird’s-eye view of the activities for a month. 

Now, I think that you ought also to prepare a statement with re- 
spect to the personnel situation. The Budget Officer ought to be able 
to handle that for us. 

Mr. Gorrtr. We have submitted to the committee, Senator, a request 
statement on personnel, and we would be glad to submit a fuller 
statement if you would like it. 

Senator O’Manonery. I want to see what the men are going to do 
and what will happen if they are not put on. . 

Mr. Gorrie. IT would like to say, that as an advisory agency to the 
President dealing with problems, I do not know to what extent 
I can go into it on the record. 

Senator O’Manonry. I want you to prepare it in such a fashion that 
you can put it on the record, and at the same time show the real value 
of the activity in which you are engaged. The picture that the House 
has, and the picture that you have given here, is that of, as I said, 
an ivory-tower operation that is just a little bit remote from the im- 
mediate problem, and deals with posibilities that may develop in the 
future. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1456.) 


NATIONAL Boarp FoR THE PrRomorion or Rirue Practice 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE W. MALONE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


DELETION OF PROGRAM BY HOUSE 


Senator O’Manonry. I was just saying to Senator Malone, who is 
interested in this matter, that I think this committee has received more 
letters asking for the restoration of the appropriation for the rifle 
association than for any 10 items of the bill. The country seems to be 
more interested in that. 

Senator Malone, we will let you start this. 

Senator Marone. I feel highly honored, Mr. Chairman. I presume 
from the conversation that I have just overheard, most of the work 
has been done on this item. 

Senator O’Manonry. Not a thing has been done, Senator. The 
House committee had this to say about the matter: 
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The committee recommends deletion of this item for which $130,000 was re- 
quested. This action is based on (@) that the program neither accomplishes nor 
is required to interest our youth in the handling of small arms; (b) that it does 
not add to the effectiveness of our defenses ; and (c) that if it is to be continued, 
considerably larger sums will be required to supply ammunition, with no real 
benefit to the Nation as a whole. 

Now, I can say from other comments that have been made to me, 
that the feeling is that in an atomic age and in the age of guided mis- 
siles and manless planes, that the day of Daniel Boone has faded so 
far into the past that $130,000 should not be appropriated. That is the 
case, in a nutshell, against it. 

Senator Matonr. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that it may be hard 
for a committee of the Senate to consider anything under $1 billion. 
That is especially since it is not for some foreign country. 

Senator O’Manoney. This committee is not dealing with foreign 
countries. This committee is dealing with the Army and the Navy 
and the Air Force. 

Senator Matonr. So I would say to you, having served officially in 
one W orld War, in 1918, and unoflie ially in World War II, and I have 
been in the planes and seen some of the action, that there are certain 
phases of the war that do not change much, except theoretically by 
swivel-chair people who do not get any closer to it than the chair. 

After the bomb has gone off, and the people are in foxholes, as they 
were out in Nevada when they exploded the last two or three bombs, 
and when they start to advance, there is nothing that takes the place of 
a 45, or a rifle, after all, when you get close. 

I want to say to you further that having had some experience in these 
wars, the boys in the intermountain areas knew how to shoot. They 
had been shooting at deer and wildeats and mountain lions, and they 
knew how to shoot. That is all a matter of record. 

Now, however, when a national organization asks for such a small 
amount, mostly to create interest, it is important. Most of these 
people buy their own ammunition. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple thing, to my mind. The amount 
submitted first, under the heading of full requirements of the budget, 
between November 20 and 30 of 1951, was $807,000, The so-called 
bench-mark budget of the same date was the same amount. The 
OSD and the BOB staff analysis from the 8th to 10th of December 
was $799,000. 

The next column—and I am reading from the chronological devel- 
opment of the 1953 budget estimates of the Department of Defense— 
under the service, Office of Defense, 12th to 14th of December 1951, 
was $861,000. 

The submission to the budget under this column, the 17th of Decem- 
ber, $799,000. 

The budget mark-up, December 29, 1951, is $130,000. 

The submission to the President, on January 4, 1952, was again 
$799,000. 

The final mark-up of the bill in the House deleted all of it, the 
$130,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that this table be inserted 
in the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. It will be received. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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OBLIGATION BY OBJECTS OF RIFLE PRACTICE PROGRAM 


Senator Matoner. I ask consent to have inserted in the record at this 
point a table headed, “Obligations by objects.” The object classifica- 
tion is given, the actual fiscal year 1951, the estimate fiscal year 1952, 
and the estimate fiscal year 1953. 

This shows $158,991 as a total for 1951 fiscal year; $130,000 for the 
fiscal year 1952; and the estimated budget for 1953 was $130,000, before 
any of it was deleted. 

Senator O’Manonry. It will be received. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Obligations by objects 


| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Object classification | fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1951 | 1952 } 1953 





} \~ 
Total number of permanent positions. _______-- 33 | 26 | 


Average number of all employees - - - -- wgasebbescedeasul 27 21 | 





01 Personal services... -.... nirsiens heaadns 83, 78 $70, 948 
02 Travel Lctetdinits debe 600 
03 Transportation of things. | 597 | 
04 Communication services-............-- shacennes Sal 324 | 
07 Other contractual services. ---............-- sel 23, 26, 781 
08 Supplies and materials... ...............-. as | 50, 30, 610 
15 Taxes and assessments (Social Security) _...._-- ihe 140 





158, 991 130, 000 130, 000 


RECAPITULATION OF RIFLE PRACTICE BUDGET 


Senator Mavonr. I have another table, “Department of the Army, 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Budget Request.” 

The budget request is given there. It is simply a breakdown of the 
entire amount as first noted, that is, the amount approved by the 
Budget in the first instance, approved by the Department of Defense, 
and then the amount submitted to Congress coming back to $130,000, 
but it is broken down in detail, and it shows the House Appropria- 
tions Committee deleted the entire $130,000. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice—budget request, promotion 
of rifle practice, fiscal year 1953 
Administration - Neneh tet ended cach aceaudcinm 


Total —- 


ACTION FOLLOWING HEARINGS 


Approved by Army Budget Advisory Committee 848, 984 
Approved by Department of Defense 799, 000 


SOREL CO aeUeeae Or UNO TIE i a i 799, 000 
Approved by Bureau of the Budget 130, 000 


Difference * 669, 000 
Submitted to Congress____- Noe aL ress asec eminent cade cae 130, 000 


: 1 $669,000 for the purchase of ammunition for issue to rifle clubs and schools was 
deleted. 
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ACTION IN CONGRESS 


Action by House Appropriations Committee: Entire $130,000 deleted. 
NEW RIFLE INTRODUCED 


Senator Martone. Now, my statement is based on experience, [ 
might say, of 33 years, including three world wars. It may be, as the 
chairman has said, that, with all of our atom bombs and v: ious 
things that we had, we no longer need to know how to operate a rifle. 

Senator O’Manonry. I said that was the argument which was 
advanced. 

Senator Martone. But I do know there are a lot of arguments made 
by some without experience, most of it, or some of it with some kind 
of objective. The fact remains that the Army has just recommended 
a new rifle, and most of us old-timers have been watching it with a 
good deal of interest. It is a 30.06 rifle chosen by the Army in place 
of the British smaller caliber which was also submitted and tried out. 
This rifle, I understand, weighs about 814 pounds, and it is just. about 
the weight of an old-time rifle and the same caliber, 30. 06, and it is 
equipped with a 20-shot clip. If it were possible on the rifle to keep 
those clips continuously going through, which it is not possible to do, 
it fires at the rate of 7 rounds per minute, but you can actually fire 
about 10 clips in a minute by changing them, which is 200 shots in a 
minute, which is quite some speed for a rifle, a hand arm. 

The rifle can be used in a variety of ways, of course. You can shoot 
from the hip without direct aim, but it also can be used with direct. 
marksmanship on long range. ‘Therefore, men who know how to use 
small arms—rifles and revolvers and just general small arms—have a 
great advantage over someone going into the Ar my that has no knowl- 
edge of firearms. 

Ln other words, in 1918, of course, I noticed in particular, and I 
noticed again in 1942 or 1943 or 1944 and 1945 when I was acting 
as consultant to the Senate Military Affairs Committee here, they soon 
separated the new men that came in and they just separated them- 
selves, the boys who just naturally took to firearms and those that had 
to be taught from the beginning. 

All you have to teach a man w ‘ho knows how to shoot a rifle and used 
to shooting deer or coyotes or mountain lions on the move is to teach 
him the manual of arms and how to keep his head out of the way and 
down and general field maneuvers. That was a very much easier 
thing to teach than how to handle a rifle. 


BUDGET DOES NOT INCLUDE AMMUNITION 


Now, I want to point out, too, that none of the $130,000 goes for 
ammunition. It goes to rifle clubs and individuals, and they buy 
their own ammunition; and the $130,000, as shown by the br ‘eakdown 
which I have already submitted for the record, is administrative 
expenses. The $669,000, I understand, if left in with it would pur- 
chase some ammunition. That has been cut out, and no one in my 
State has requested that that be returned. What they want to do now 
is to keep their clubs together and buy their own ammunition, but 
have administrative expense so that they can get credit for rifle 
practice and their drill and individual effort. 
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Now, in that connection, I have already submitted, I think it was, 
40 letters to Senator McKellar in a letter to Senator McKellar, and 
on June 6 and on June 9 I had a letter from Senator McKellar. 
Now, then, I would not ask that the letters be submitted, except one, 
which is perhaps a typical letter from Franklin E. English, from 
Hawthorne, Nev., dated April 29, and my answer to him of June 5. 
It is a typical letter I would like to have put in the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. That will be inserted. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

JUNE 5, 1952. 
Mr. FRANKLIN BE. ENGLIsH, 
Hawthorne, Nev. 


Dear Mr. Encttsn: Reference is made to our previous correspondence regard- 
ing H. R. 7391, the Department of Defense arpropriation bill, which did not 
contain the appropriation of $130,000 for the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice. 

As you know, H. R. 7391 as passed by the House did not provide funds for 
the above purpose. The Subcommittee on Armed Services of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee is presently holding hearings on this bill, and I want you 
to know that I have presented vour letter, as well as many others which I have 
received, to the committee protesting the House action. I am hopeful that they 
will consider and recommend that the budget estimate of $130,000 for the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice be restored. 

I will advise you as to the final outcome. 

Sincerely, 
GeEorRGE W. MALONE. 


HAWTHORNE, NEV., April 29, 1952. 
Hon. SENATOR GEORGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. MALONE: I am a member of the National Rifle Association of 
America, and recently was informed that on April 9 the House of Representa- 
tives passed H. R. 7391, the Department of Defense appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1952-53, and sent it the Senate. 

As I understand the bill, it contains no appropriation for the continuance 
of the National Rifle Board for the next fiscal year. 

I understand that a minimum of $130,000 was requested for the promotion 
of rifle practice for our various national rifle clubs, and I sincerely believe this 
amount or more should be reinstated in the bill H. R. 7391. 

I sincerely believe that the continuation of a program for the promotion of 
small arms marksmanship among the citizens of the country is of real bene- 
fit individually and to the Nation as a whole. 

Rifle matches sponsored by the National Rifle Association have been instru- 
mental in testing firearms and ammunition in order to provide the average 
citizen with statistics on type of guns and ammunition as to performance and 
safety. This information is not ordinarily obtainable in other than military 
fields. 

Considering the accomplishments of our local gun clubs and various other 
gun clubs in our State, I know of no better method of familiar’ zing young shooters 
with the use of firearms and possibly correcting undesirable habits of a pre- 
sumably experienced shooter. 

The failure of Congress to provide any funds for the promotion of rifle prac- 
tice will result in discontinuance of the issue of rifles, ammunition and targets 
to numerous junior and senior clubs, and will also require the return of all 
ordnance equipment issued by the Government to clubs on loan basis. Many 
clubs will suffer financial losses as a result of expenditures previously made 
by securing bonds, purchase of range sites and the construction of ranges and 
other facilities. 

As I am only one member among thousands, I earnestly urge Your Honor 
to request that a minimum of $130,000 be appropriated for the National Board 
for the promotion of rifle practice in reference to H. R. 7391, the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill fer 1953. 

In appreciation for your interest in my request, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANKLIN E. ENGLISH. 


94846—52——__83 
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JUNE 6, 1952. 
Hon. Kenners McKELLar, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Reference is made to my letter of April 29th in which I pro- 
tested the deletion of $130,000 for the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice from the Defense Department appropriation bill. 

It is my understanding that your Subcommittee on Armed Services is presently 
holding hearings on H. R. 7391. I am therefore attaching herewith a number 
of letters which I have received requesting that the $130,000 for the Nationa! 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice be restored to the bill as recommended 
in the budget estimates. 

I urge and feel very strongly that this program should be continued. We are 
spending millions and billions of dollars on training soldiers when, as a matter 
of fact, many citizens themselves are willing to undertake this training. I be 
lieve the Government should take full advantage of the civilian organizations 
willing to make this important contribution. 

Your kind consideration and cooperation in this matter will be appreciated, 
and I would appreciate being notified when this phase of the bill is being dis- 
cussed by the committee. 

Sincerely, 
GEorcp W. MALONE. 

Enclosure: 40 letters from constituents protesting deletion of funds for Rifle 
Practice Promotion. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
June 9, 1952. 
Hon. Grorce W. MALONE, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR MALONE: Your letter of the 6th, with enclosures regarding 
the deletion of $130,000 for the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
from the Defense Department appropriation bill, received and noted. 

I shall be very happy to see that you are notified when this phase of the bill 
is being discussed by the committee. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH McKELLAR 


LIST OF PERSONS SUPPORTING RIFLE PRACTICE BOARD 


Senator Martone. And then-we have a list of these men and organ- 
izations from whom I have received communications. 

Senator O’Manonry. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 


List oF Rir_e-Pracrice Lerrers Sent to Senator McKpacar 


Mr. and Mrs. Morgan G. Holt, Henderson, Nev. 

Robert M. Bransford, Post Office Box 344, Ruth, Nev. 

Alden Youngren, Hotel El Rancho Vegas, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Mr. Carlyle B. Geisler, 365 Roberts Street, Reno, Nev. 

Dr. Ernest W. Mack, 1155 Wells Avenue, Reno, Nev. 

Mr. Russell C. Vaughn, 1601 Wells Avenue, Reno, Nev. 

Mr. R. Herrick, Post Office Box 902, Minden, Nev. 

Mr. William Ducker, 187% Winter Street, Reno, Nev. 

Mr. J. D. Jenoeller, Post Office Box 337, 512 Mountain Street, Carson City, Nev. 
Mr. Clarence E. Marshall, Post Office Box 438, Reno, Nev. 

Mr. Franklin Price, 456 Fifth Street, Elko, Nev. 

Mr. Ernest A. Vigus, 421 Ash Street, Boulder City, Nev. 

Mr. L. Deane Burlingame, Jr., 404 South Sixteenth Street, Las Vegas, Nev. 
Mr. Charles M. Hunter, 520 Birch Street, Boulder City, Nev. 

Mr. Bud Hicks, Post Office Box 1686, Reno, Nev. 

Mr. William M. Vest, Post Office Box 188, Caliente, Nev. 
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Mr, Jack Meich, 1845 Wesley Drive, Reno, Nev. 

Mr. W. A. Jonasen, 417 Birch Street, Boulder City, Nev. 

Mr. Craig Sheppard, department chairman, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 
Mr. Lyle P. Beeghly, Box 6, Fallon, Nev. 

Mr. Gilbert V. Lewis, Red House, Nev. 

Mr. Floyd T. McDonald, Post Office Box 348, Henderson, Nev. 

Mr. Lane P. Lovett, 741 Lincoln Avenue, North Charleroi, Pa. 

Mr. Ernie Mack, 25 West Plaza Street, Reno, Nev. 

Mr. J. E. Campbell, Box 466, Babbitt, Nev. 


(See also p. 1470.) 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE IMPORTANT 


Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, this is such a small item it appears 
hardly necessary to talk about it, but it is easy to lose it in a Congress 
appropriating $75 billion. It is for our own people merely giving 
them a chance, and an opportunity to spend their own money; that is 
really what it is. It is to spend their own money and a lot of their 
time. I know the distinguished chairman has seen some of these clubs 
operate, and they develop a fever of competition with each other, and: 
it isa game with them. But they do take the place of the tremendous 
amount of drilling. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to urge that the committee study 
carefully the record and to weigh this evidence: that the national de- 
fense of the United States actually is furthered mostly through the 
free time and at the expense of a tremendous number of rifle clubs and 
members throughout the Nation. 

Senator O’Manonry. I have a very good letter on the letterhead of 
the National Rifle Association of America, publishers of the American 
Rifleman, dated April 14, 1952, addressed to the members. The letter 
begins with the recitation of the fact that— 


For the first time since the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
was established and the original appropriation made for it in 1905, Congress has 
failed to provide a single penny for its support. On April 9, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed H. R, 7391, and the Department of Defense appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1952 (July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953), and sent it to the Senate. As 
the bill now stands it contains no funds whatsoever for the maintenance of the 
National Board for the next fiscal year. 


Then skipping to the end of the page I find this: 


If you do not agree with the action of the committee and the House of Repre- 
sentatives but believe as I do that the continuation of a program for the promo- 
tion of small-arms marksmanship among the citizens of this country is of real 
benefit to the welfare of the Nation as a whole, then you should do these things— 


That is capitalized and underlined— 


Write to the Members of the Congress on the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate, listed at the bottom of page 2 of this letter. Write to the two Senators 
who represent your home State in the Federal Congress listed on page 4. Write 
to the members of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, listed on page 4. 


Then on page 2 we have a special paragraph entitled “Do Not 
Do These Things :” 


Do not suggest that your Senator or Congressman contact this office for 
detailed information. He is interested only in what you as his constituents 
think should be done. 

Do not send a copy of this letter to your Senator or Congressman. Again 
remember that he is interested only in what you, his constituents, have to say 
about the matter, 
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Do not urge your congressional representative to appropriate this money 
unless— 


And this is capitalized and underlined— 


you honestly believe that it is in the best interest of the national defense and to 
the country as a whole. 

Please forward the replies which you have received from your Senator or 
Congvessman or copies thereof to this office. Do not delay. 

That is capitalized and underlined, and an exclamation point. 

I want to compliment you, General Edson, on that letter. That is 
a real example, and I particularly want to compliment you on your 
prohibition, so to speak, against the writing of letters unless the 
writer honestly believes that it ought to be done. 

General Epson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator O Manonry. Who is going to be the first spokesman ? 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. MERRITT A. EDSON, UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS (RETIRED); MAJ. GEN. MILTON A. RECKORD, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL OF MARYLAND; MAJ. GEN. ELLARD WALSH, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES; REAR ADM. MORTON C. MUMMA (RETIRED), 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE 
PRACTICE; ADIN M. DOWNER, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES; COL. JAMES F. STRAIN, D. C. M, DIRECTOR OF 
THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE; 
AND JOHN C. WILLIAMSON, COUNSEL TO THE NATIONAL RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


General Epson. I think, sir, lam. Most of the reasons for asking 
to have this money reinstated in the bill, this $130,000, under the title 

“Kor the promotion of rifle practice,” are already set forth in that 
letter. The things that would happen if that money isn’t there are 
also set forth. 

First, I would like to make it definitely clear that this is not an 
appropriation for the National Rifle Association. We don’t get a 
single penny of it. It goes to the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
and the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Pr ractice, which is 
an agency within the Defense Department, sir, and the money is 
entirely administered by that Federal agency. 

We do have, however, a very definite interest in this program 
because for some 81 years now the primary objective of the National 
Rifle Association has been to promote target practice, marksmanship 
training, among the civilian population and among the services and 
an aid to national defense. 

We believe that in spite of all the modern weapons the final victory 
is won on the battlefield between foot. soldiers armed with personal 
weapons. 

I have here numerous excerpts and letters from people like Gen. 
Omar Bradley and others. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have here copies of certain letters written by 
General Bradley, General Marshall, Admiral King, General Pershing, 
and so forth, concurring with the ‘idea that marksmanship training 
is one of the vital parts of the national defense. With your permis- 
sion I would like to have them inserted in the record. 

Senator O’Manonery. They may be inserted. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


A MESSAGE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


For more than 50 years, the National Rifle Association has been devoted to 
the promotion of rifle marksmanship as a part of American preparedness, 
Your organization provided an important contribution to the readiness of America 
before World War I. In that war many officers and instructors who were 
members of the National Rifle Association brought to the service talents and 
knowledge which were vital to the proper training of a citizen army. 

In training more than 1% million Americans during World War II, and in 
providing instructors, instruction techniques, and technical knowledge to the 
Armed Forces during that conflict, your organization made another great con- 
tribution to defense. 

It is reassuring to know that the National Rifle Association is actively sup- 
porting our national preparedness by fostering the skill which helped make 
America free—rifle marksmanship. Your present program for preinduction 
training in small arms is an outstanding example of your many contributions to 
the essential partnership of civilian and military effort in national security. 

As advances of science have produced new weapons of war, the need for this 
fundamental skill which you encourage and develop has not diminished. One 
problem in war is, and always will be, to deliver decisive fire power at the 
critical points in a tactical situation. Marksmanship becomes vital. And as 
always, the final resolution of combat rests with the skill and courage of the 
individual infantryman, armed with a rifle. 

However, it is not only the military value of your activities to which we look 
with gratification. For the spirit which prompted and has sustained your 
activities is a part of the great quality of responsible, watchful American citi- 
zenship. It is a reflection of the individual self-reliance which conquered the 
wilderness of our continent, which made us and has kept us free. 

It is my conviction that America’s great heart is strong, that America’s soul 
is sound, and that America’s spirit is equal to the challenge of this dangerous 
decade, The activities and the aims of your associations, which contribute to 
the health, the citizenship, and the preparedness of America, strengthens this 
conviction. 

OmAR N. BRADLEY, 
General of the Army, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SyStTEM, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. M. A. Epson, USMC (Retired), 
President, National Rifle Association of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear GENERAL Epson: It is gratifying to learn that the National Rifle As- 
sociation is again sponsoring basic small-arms training schools on a Nation- 
wide basis. I am aware of the contribution made by members of your associa- 
tion during World War II in connection with such training. 

I have a high appreciation of the value of marksmanship training. Its im- 
portance in the preparedness of individuals who may be called upon to defend 
our country cannot be overemphasized. It is reassuring to know that the pa- 
triotic efforts of your organization will again afford an opportunity for pros- 
pective servicemen to become better trained in the safe and efficient use of 
Small arms. 

Sincerely yours, 


Lewis B. Hersney, Director. 
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Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Tue Curer or Starr, 
Washington, October 30, 1945. 
Mr. C. B. Lister, 
National Rifle Association of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Lister: I wish to express to you and to the members of the 
National Rifle Association of America my appreciation for the service rendered 
the Army by the association during World War IT. 

Through the conduct of preinduction small-arms training schools, the prepara- 
tion of manuals and charts required for instruction in rifle marksmanship, by 
making available to the Army training films on rifle and pistol marksmanship 
and allied activities, the association greatly facilitated small-arms training 
throughout the Army. The record of the National Rifle Association during the 
war has been one in which its members should take great pride. The Nation 
is fortunate in having such an organization upon which it can rely for the con- 
tinued development of proficiency in the use of small arms by the citizens of this 
country. 

I take this opportunity to extend to you my best wishes for the future. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


NAvy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, November 1, 1945. 
Mr. C. B. Laster, 
National Rifle Association of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lister: The Navy places strong emphasis upon the importance of 
proper instruction in the use of small arms as a fundamental in training for naval 
gunnery. When we were compelled to enter the war in 1941, the need for greatly 
increased training facilities and well-trained officers and men in the use of 
small arms became more and more urgent. 

The problems we faced in connection with meeting this need were many. The 
National Rifle Association of America came to our assistance with facilities and 
expert instruction which proved invaluable to our small-arms program. Such 
assistance, rendered willingly and unstintly in the interests of our country, is 
deserving of highest praise—and is sincerely appreciated by the Navy. 

Very truly yours, 
BE. J. Kine, Fleet Admiral. 


JouN J. PERSHING, 
Washington, June 17, 1942. 
Mr. D. A. MACRITCHIE, 
The Cuyahoga Civilian Marksmen’s Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


My Dear Mr. MacritcHre: Please accept my thanks for your recent telegram 
advising me of the inauguration by the Cuyahoga Civilian Marksmen’s Associa- 
tion of a course of rifle instruction for prospective selectees. 

From the very beginning of the organization of the American Expeditionary 
Forces to the end of the war I urged thorough training in target practice and 
musketry, insisting upon proficiency in the use of the rifle. I believed then and 
am still of the opinion that the rifle is the chief weapon of the soldier. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN J. PERSHING. 





Excerpts FROM My EXPERIENCES IN THE Wortp War, BY PERSHING 


In each succeeding war there is a tendency to proclaim as something new 
the principles under which it is conducted. Not only those who have never 
studied or experienced the realities of war, but also professional soldiers fre- 
quently fall into the error. But the principles of warfare as I learned them 
at West Point remain unchanged. They were verified by my experience in 
our Indian wars, and also during the campaign against the Spaniards in Cuba. 
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1 applied them in the Philippines and observed their application in Manchuria 
during the Russo-Japanese War. 

It is true that the tactics of the battlefield change with improvement in 
weapons. Machine guns, quick-firing small-bore guns and rapid-fire artillery 
make the use of cover more necessary. They must be considered as aids to 
the infantryman, expert in the use of the rifle and familiar with the employ- 
ment of hasty entrenchments. It is he who constitutes our main reliance in 
battle. 

When the opposing armies in the World War took to the trenches and estab- 
lished themselves in parallel lines hundreds of miles long, neither was strong 
enough to dislodge the other. Their elements of attack and defense, the first 
line, the supports and the troops in immediate reserve simply dug in. It then 
became siege warfare and the continuance of this situation, with indecisive 
attacks from time to time, diverted the attention of some observers from the 
fact that the real objective was the enemy’s army. 

To bring about a decision, that army must be driven from the trenches and 
the fighting carried into the open. It is here that the infantryman with his 
rifle, supported by the machine guns, the tanks, the artillery, the airplanes and 
all auxiliary arms, determines the isue. Through adherence to this principle, 
the American soldier, taught how to shoot, how to take advantage of the ter- 
rain, and how to rely upon hasty entrenchment, shall retain the ability to drive 
the enemy from his trenches and, by the same tactics, defeat him in the open 
(vol. I, pp. 11, 12). 

Intimately connected with the question of training for open warfare was the 
matter of rifle practice. The earliest of my cablegrams on this subject was in 
August, in which it was urged that thorough instruction in rifle practice should be 
carried on at home because of the difficulty of giving it in France: 

“Study here shows value and desirability of retaining our existing small-arms 
target-practice course. In view of great difficulty in securing ranges in France 
due to density of the population and cultivation, recommend as far as practicable 
the complete course be given in the United States before troops embark. Special 
emphasis should be placed on rapid fire.” 

The armies on the western front in the recent battles that I had witnessed had 
all but given up the use of the rifle. Machine guns, grenades, Stokes mortars, and 
1-pounders had become the main reliance of the average Allied soldier. These 
were all valuable weapons for specific purposes, but they could not replace the 
combination of an efficient soldier and his rifle. Numerous instances were re- 
ported in the Allied armies of men chasing an individual enemy throwing grenades 
at him instead of using the rifle. Such was the effect of association that con- 
tinous effort was necessary to counteract this tendency among our own officers 
and men and inspire them with confidence in the efficacy of rifle fire. Ultimately, 
we had the satisfaction of hearing the French admit that we were right, both 
in emphasizing training for open warfare and insisting upon proficiency in the 
use of the rifle. 

My view was that the rifle and bayonet still remained the essential weapons 
of the Infantry, and my cables, stressing the fact that the basic principles of 
warfare had not changed, were sent in an endeavor to influence the courses of 
training at home. Unfortunately, however, no fixed policy of instruction in the 
various arms, under a single authority, was ever carried out there. Unrespon- 
sive to my advice, the inclination was to accept the views of French specialists 
and to limit training to the narrow field of trench warfare, Therefore, in large 
measure, the fundamentals so thoroughly taught at West Point for a century 
were more or less neglected. The responsibility for the failure at home to take 
positive action on my recommendations in such matters must fall upon the War 
Department General Staff. 

There were other causes, as we shall see later, that led to confusion and 
irregularity in training to such an extent that we were often compelled during 
the last stages of the war to send men into battle with little knowledge of warfare 
and sometimes with no rifle practice at all (vol. I, pp. 1538, 154). 

Having learned that despite recommendations little or no attention was being 
given at home to the importance of teaching our men the use of the rifle, it 
seemed necessary again to emphasize my views, especially after further knowl- 
edge of the neglect of rifle training in Allied armies. The Infantry soldier, 
well-trained in stealthy approach and in the art of taking cover, makes a small 
target, and if he is an expert rifleman there is nothing that can take his place 
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on the battlefield. The following quotation from one of my cables will suffice to 
show my attitude: 
“SEPTEMBER 24, 1917 


“* * * Strongly renew my previous recommendation that all troops be 
given complete course in rifle practice. * * * Specialties of trench warfare 
instruction at home should not be allowed to interfere with rifle practice or with 
intensive preliminary training in our schools of soldier, company, and battalion” 
(vol. I, pp. 180, 181). 

Among our troops recently arrived there was a serious lack of training in the 
use of the rifle. It seemed inexcusable to send over men who were deficient in 
this very elementary stop in preparation, even though there may not have 
been time to train them otherwise. The idea apparently prevailed at home that 
3 months’ instruction was sufficient, but it was never conceded by me that this 
was anything like adequate. Even though the shipment of troops was much 
more rapid than was ever expected, making it often necessary to send units 
whether their personnel was trained or untrained, some instruction in the use 
of the rifle should have been given. As already pointed out, this deficiency might 
have been avoided by beginning earlier in the spring to increase the monthly 
drafts. The following cable on this subject was sent on September 15: 

“Am mailing you report on serious lack of training in replacements recently 
arrived from Camp Lee, Va. These men have received little instruction gas 
defense, bayonet exercise and combat, interior guard, march discipline, schoo! 
of soldier, care and use of rifle. Some had never handled a rifle. Nevertheless 
these men had been in service about 2 months. Essential replacements should 
receive instruction in fundamentals before departure United States provided 
flow of replacements not thereby impeded. Current shortage in replacements 
requires men to be sent to front-line divisions within 5 or 6 days after arrival in 
France. Unfair individual and ruinous efficiency his organization sends recruit 
into battle without adequate training. Thorough instruction in United States 
must be given in schoo] of soldier, use individual field equipment, persona] 
hygiene, first aid, military courtesy. Particularly important Infantry be given 
rifle practice to include 600 yards in United States. Do not understand why 
this condition should prevail with anything like proper supervision over train- 
ing in camps at home. Suggest fullest investigation of methods and policies 
as to instruction” (vol. II, pp. 278, 279). 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES MARINE Corps, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 19 


he 
7” 
Mr. C. B. LisTEr, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Rifle Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Lister: I was introduced to the National Rifle Association 
1901. It was a rude introduction because our team was soundly trounced, fin 
ishing sixth in both the Hilton Trophy Match and Interstate Team Match 
events Which the following year were combined into the National Rifle Team 
Match. Naturally, we did not relish such a poor showing so we set out to learn 
how to shoot. By 1910 the Inspector of Small Arms Practice, USMC, reported 
proudly that “over one-third of the men in the Marine Corps are now quali 
fied as marksmen, sharpshooters, or expert riflemen.” How many of the pres 
ent generation of officers realize that in those days the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps were actually learning how to shoot from the civilians and civilian-so! 
diers who formed the backbone of the National Rifle Association? In 1911 the 
marines won their first National Rifle Team Match, and by 1917 we had pro 
gressed so far along the marksmanship trail that every marine who sailed over 
seas was a trained marksman. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the annual national matches and the Nation 
wide program of other competitions sponsored by the NRA have provided the 
“spark plug” which has kept marksmanship moving forward in the Marine 
Corps. It has been to me, as Commandant, a most natural gesture of reciprocity 
to direct that the personnel of the United States Marine Corps assist the Nu 
tional Rifle Association wherever and whenever they can legally do so, without 
interfering with our essential training programs. 

There have been some who thought that because of the great variety of 
weapons with which the modern fighting man is armed, we waste time when we 
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spend days of training to ground our men in the broad fundamentals of rifle 
shooting. Many of our younger officers whose battle experience has been lim- 
ited to jungle fighting may question the need of teaching a rifleman to estimate 
wind, judge distance, adjust his sights, and get hits on a target 600 yards or 
farther away. Those who hold such views overlook three important points: 

First. The man thoroughly grounded in rifle marksmanship has an intelligent 
working knowledge of the handling and functioning of other arms. He ap- 
proaches the B. A. R. and machine gun with a feeling of friendly confidence. 
When the exigencies of battle require him to discard the weapon he carried into 
the fight, he has no hesitancy in taking up whatever weapon may come to hand. 
Give him a chance to find out how the magazine and breech closure work, to 
familiarize himself with the sights, to discover the best firing position and he 
will go right on taking his aggressive place in the fire fight. 

Second. The man who knows that he can hit what he is shooting at with a 
rifle is a confident fighting man. The enemy’s bayonet arouses no fear because 
bayonets do not close with well-trained riflemen. The enormous effect of morale 
resulting from proper training in individual marksmanship is alone well worth 
the time and ammunition to develop a good shot. 

Third. Of course, most of our fighting in the Solomons has small chance to 
use the rifle at anything other than “point blank” ranges. But we must bear in 
mind that in the months ahead American soldiers and marines will fight in 
country where hardwood and open prairies will replace the tangled under- 
growth and marshes of the Solomons and New Guinea. There will be times 
aplenty when the practical limits for small-arms marksmanship will bé meas- 
ured not by how far the rifleman can see his target, but by how far he is able 
to hit any target that he can see. 

The association is urging its clubs to conduct a program of basie small- 
arms training with the .22-caliber rifle for men soon to be inducted into the 
armed services. You can make no more practical contribution to the welfare 
of these men and to the efficient training of our fighting forces. 

Sincerely, 
T. Hotcomr, 
Lieutenant General, Commandant, United States Marine Corps. 





OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT, 
WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1948. 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : Americans in war have always been deadly against enemies of their 
country because of superb leadership backed up by high courage and great skill 
in the use of weapons. 

To defeat the bandit nations which have wantonly attacked us, our men must 
be trained to make the best use of the superior weapons with which they are 
armed. 

The patriotic program of the National Rifle Association to organize the volun- 
teer effort of its more than 3,000 rifle clubs and hundreds of capable instructors 
to provide preinduction rifle training to our men who are soon to be called to the 
colors means more straight shooting and makes for victory. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut V. MceNvutTr, Chairman. 


WaAk DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1943. 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERTCA, 
Washington, D.C. 


JENTLEMEN: I heartily endorse the program of the National Rifle Association 
and the Evening Star offering preinduction marksmanship instruction to the men 
of Washington. This training course, and the national program of which it 
is a part, will be of inestimable value to the student and to the Army as well, and 
will go a long way toward making America’s fighting forces the finest marksmen 
in the world. 
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Training in rifle marksmanship is of more importance in this war than ever. 
First, because every unit in the field is a combat unit, whether it be Infantry, 
Artillery, Quartermaster, or motor maintenance. It is subject to sudden and 
unexpected attack by parachute troops or roving mechanized forces. Thus, to 
be prepared for such eventuality, each man must be trained in the use of his 
individual weapon—rifle, carbine, or submachine gun. 

Second, because the basic marksmanship fundamentals which apply to the 
rifle apply as well to any other gun, large or small. Men who are properly 
grounded in this use of the rifle adapt themselves more quickly when in the 
service to any gun assigned them. 

The instruction methods to be followed in this course are based on sound 
principles and doctrine, are identical to those followed at the Small Arms 
Firing School held in conjunction with the national matches at Camp Perry, and 
closely parallel marksmanship instruction courses in all branches of service. All 
men anticipating military service should regard it an obligation to take advan- 
tage of this school. 

Yours truly, 
F. C. ENprcorr, 
Colonel, GSC, Director of Civilian Marksmanship, A. G. F. 


STATEMENT By Hon. Rozsert P. PATTERSON, UNDER SECRETARY OF WAR 


As president of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, I 
have a high appreciation of the value of civilian marksmanship training and a 
friendly interest in the program of the board, and of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation as well. 

To a soldier, his rifle is his pride. Our national tradition of Minute Men and 
pioneers who won a country by their marksmanship is held high by Army men 
now fighting to preserve freedom won with powder and ball. 

That is why I endorse the National Rifle Association’s Nation-wide preinduction 
training program most heartily and urge prospective selectees to take advantage 
of it. Such a program will give to tens of thousands of American men and boys 
the opportunity to learn basic principles before they enter the services. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELecTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1943. 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The National Rifle Association Nation-wide preinduction rifle 
training program will give an opportunity to thousands of American men to learn 
the basic principles of straight shooting prior to entering military service. I 
am sure that all prospective selectees will take advantage wherever it is possible 
for them to do so. 

The place of marksmanship in the training of any soldier of the fight for 
victory cannot be overestimated. It is reassuring to know that prospective 
soldiers have an opportunity to learn to use the finest small arms weapons in 
the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HersHey, Director. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


General Epson. I would like to point out also this appropriation 
of $130,000 does not include any funds whatsoever for the issue of 
ammunition to either junior or senior clubs or individuals. 

Senator O’Manoney. For what purpose will this money be used ? 

General Epson. Primarily, sir, for administration, to maintain the 
anes of *~ director of civilian marksmanship and the functions of 
the board. 
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peeatar O’Manoney. Who is the director of civilian marksman- 
shi 
Haseat Epson. Col. James F. Strain. 

Senator O’Manoney. He is sitting at the table here, and he testified 
here last year, too. 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you on active duty, Colonel ? 

Colonel Srrarn. Yes, sir; I am. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then your compensation is not paid out 
of this? 

Colonel Srrarm. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. You are assigned by the Department of the 
Army to this particular work? 

Colonel Srrain. That is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How long have you been engaged in this 
work? 

Colonel Srrarn. About 314 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you have any personnel of the Department 
of the Army assigned to you ¢ 


PERSON NEL 


Colonel Srrary. None; no, sir. I have only civilian people, civil 
service. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many of them? 

Colonel Strain. At present I think 19. I beg your pardon, there 
are 20 of them. 

Senator O’Manoney. What grades and functions do they cover? 

Colonel Stratn. There are two grade 6 clerks, there are two grade 5, 
there are I believe two of the grade 4, and the balance are grade 3, 
except one which is grade 2, and one unclassified employee on duty 
at the Erie Ordnance Depot in Ohio. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the range of their compensation ? 

Colonel Strain. The range—I don’t have exact figures before me, 
but it will range from I believe $2,900 for the lower grade. 

Senator O’Manonry. We probably have the complete budget here. 
The appropriation in 1951 for the promotion of rifle practice was 
$110,547, and an estimate for 1952 was $93,457, and the estimate for 
1953 is $93,000. In addition to that there is an estimate for the ap- 
proval of sales of 15,000 as compared with 23,785 in fiscal year 1951. 


SALES OF ORDNANCE SURPLUS 


saeeee is this function of approval of sales? What do you do under 
that 

Colonel Srrary. That is chiefly the pay of the administrative per- 
sonnel, at present four employees who are engaged in the processing of 
purchase requests which are received in good many thousands from 
members of the National Association for the purchase of various items 
of ordnance material as made available for sale to them by the ord- 
nance corps. They make their requests to this office and we are 
charged with verifying their eligibility to make this purchase, and we 
are charged further with determining that the amount they are pur- 
chasing is not excessive and which might indicate use of it by disposal 
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to the other persons, and we write up the purchase orders and send 
them to ordnance arsenals notifying the purchaser and the ordnance 
arsenal then ships the material requested. 
Senator O’Manonry. What do you sell? 
Colonel Srrarn. It is sold to the purchaser upon remittance from 
him. 
TYPE OF EQUIPMENT SOLD 


Senator O’Manonry. What sort of equipment is sold? 

Colonel Strrary. Up until August of 1950 we sold him thousands 
of unserviceable and serviceable obsolete army rifles. Those were 
Enfield model 17 and Springfield model 1903. I would say that we 
have sold over 200,000 of those. Those sales were discontinued then 
because of the fact that the small number remaining in the hands of 
the ordnance was needed for other official requirements. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you sell now? 

Colonel Srrarn. We sell now considerable quantities of ammunition, 
and ammunition components, repair parts for Springfield rifles pre- 
viously purchased, some Enfield rifles or accessories, such as ramrods, 
gunslings, front sight covers, target material of various kinds. 

Senator O’Manonry. This is ammunition especially made? 

Colonel Srrarn. No, sir; it is service ammunition. The .22 caliber 
ammunition of which we sell a great amount is procured from com- 
mercial manufacturers by the Ordnance Corps for service use, and in 
addition they procure an additional quantity for our sale. The caliber 
.30 ammunition is the regular Army service ammunition. We also 
sell some quantities of special types of ammunition which are handled 
by the Ordnance Corps such as caliber .45. 

Senator O"Manonry. What sort of a price is made? 

Colonel Srratn. The prices are determined at the actual cost to 
the Government and are fixed by the Ordnance Corps. That is a pro- 
vision of the National Defense Act, that they may be sold at cost to 
the Government. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, for administration the budget is $22,- 
000. Those three items, I take it, make up the total, do they? 

Colonel Srrarn. The three items of administration, the support of 
civilian rifle clubs and the promotion of sales are the three chief proj- 
ects of our buget request. 


SUPPORT OF CIVILIAN RIFLE CLUBS 


Senator O’Manonry. What do you do to support the civilian rifle 
clubs? 

Colonel Strain. The support of civilian rifle clubs is done thtrough, 
for instance, their enrollment under our program upon application 
from them, and upon determination that they are eligible which means 
affiliation with the National Rifle Association, that they are composed 
of not less than 10 able-bodied citizens of the United States, that in 
the case of junior clubs they are within the ages of 12 to 18, and in the 
case of senior clubs that the adult citizens are above the age of 18. 
Certain further administrative requirements such as provision for an 
adult instructor in charge of junior clubs who shows us his qualifica- 
tions to conduct instruction. 
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We then receive from them or furnish them a form upon which to 
request the supplies and equipment which are authorized to be issued 
by the Army to these clubs. Those supplies of course consist of rifles 
of the proper type for their age group, target materjal which means 
targets, pasters, repair centers, cleaning and preserving materials, 
which means gun oil and lubricating grease and rifle bore cleaner 
and patches, and we issue them if they require them and have a range 
of their own or desire to build one. That is target material or range 
equipment such as target carriers, flags, marking discs, telephones and 
wire for use on the ranges. All of that is done at their request within 
allowances authorized by Army regulations in each case, and under a 
bond. There is a bond furnished by the club at their expense to pro- 
tect the Government against loss of that equipment. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many marksmen are produced for the 
armed services as a result of this operation ¢ 


MEMBERSILIP 


Colonel Srrain. That is a question to which I cannot give an exact 
answer. ‘The number of marksmen that are currently in the Army, 
we have no way of checking on that. It is merely a reasonable as- 
sumption to say that out of the many thousands of both juniors in 
previous years, thousands of whom are now of military age, many 
are serving in the Armed Forces. It is reasonable, we think, to as- 
sume that of those who have served in the Army in previous years 
many received their initial marksmanship training from their prac- 
tices that they engaged in in civilian clubs. The number of civilian 
clubs has almost doubled since the number that were enrolled after 
the end of World War Il. We have in addition to approximately 
3,200 enrolled clubs at present with a total membership of over 152,000 
individuals, requests on hand at this moment for over 400 additional 
enrollment of clubs, which we are not handling pending determination 
of status of the fiscal 1953 appropriation. 

General Epson. Could I read into the record some of the results of 
this program so far as World War II is concerned, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Senator O’Manoney. We will be glad to have it. 


UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN RANGES FOR MILITARY TRAINING 


General Epson. As a result of this civilian marksmanship program, 
there were 158,956 men trained prior to induction in the use of the 
rifle and other small arms. During the war over 150 detachments of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force and similar units were trained on civilian 
ranges, ranges that were equipped by the ordnance equipment and the 
range equipment loaned to them under this civilian marksmanship 
program. That is through the National Board. There were 450 
members of the NRA who had been affiliated with the program. They 
were commissioned directly into the Navy, the service forces of the 
Army and the Air Forces as instructors in marksmanship and carried 
on their marksmanship program during the war. There are many 
thousands of others, and we don’t know how many who were promoted 
to noncommissioned rank and warrant rank and commissioned rank as 
rifle and pistol instructors after they were inducted into the service, 
who had been trained under this program. Since the Korean episode 
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has started, we have again started the preinduction training of many 
young men just before they get into the service, and we are using the 
ranges and these instructors in the instruction of such things as plant 
guards of auxiliary police and so forth in civilian defense training. 

So that all of those things, I believe, justify the continuance of the 

a as a benefit to the country, and as an adjunct to national 

efense. 

There are three basic things which this Board does. No one else 
could do these things. First it is the issue of service-type rifle to a 
civilian to give him a chance to learn how to use it and to shoot it as 
a civilian. There is no way that a member of the National Rifle 
Association or the NRA can get that rifle except through the DMC 
unless he enlists or is inducted into the Armed Forces. 

Second, it is through the DMC that the issue of the .22-caliber 
rifles of the service-type are made on loan to the junior clubs for the 
training of the junior students. There is no other way it could be 
done except through this office. 

Also, the DMC, as Colonel Strain said, makes loans of range equip- 
ment like target carriers and things of that nature to some 720 civilian 
ranges today. Now, those ranges are owned by civilians, they are 
maintained out of the civilian pocket, here used as you said before a 
moment ago for instructing some of the Armed Forces units, when 
other ranges are not available, and that is done because they have the 
loan of this equipment and it is not a gift. If this DCM appropria- 
tions is not made, that activity will probably cease, and it will defi- 
nitely affect the 720 ranges. 


TOTAL PROGRAM DEPENDS ON ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


The sales program again is the sale of ammunition and target 
materials to supplement the benefits that come out of the $130,000. 
Those sales are made at no cost to the Government, they are made from 
the pockets of civilians and they amount to an average of over a million 
and a half dollars a year for the past 5 years. So that for an appro- 
priation of $130,000 the program actually amounts to one of over 
$1.5 million per year. Without this $130,000 appropriation to main- 
tain that administrative machinery there: is no way that that type 
of material can be purchased from the Ordnance Department to con- 
tinue the civilian marksmanship program. 

General Recxorp. I don’t want to interrupt General Edson, but 
I think we ought to make the point also that without this appropria- 
tion there isn’t any way provided for the return of all of this equip- 
ment, the thousands of Sellars worth of equipment which has been 
sent out on loan under bond in the hands of the civilians. 

Senator O’Mahoney. That equipment comes back. 

General Recxorp. It would have to come back. 

Senator O’Manonry. In your experience, does it come back? 

General Recxorp. It comes back and it is reissued. 

Colonel Srrarn. Any time a club disbands as they do from time 
to time, or the members scatter, or perhaps they are all drafted, that 
happens every now and then, that propeeyy is returned to the ord- 
nance arsenal in the vicinity of the club. 

Senator O’Manoney. By and large, does the material come back? 

Colonel Srrarn. It has to, Senator. 
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General Recxorp. I think the material by and large remains at 
the target range where it is used. 

Senator O’Manonry. I would assume so. 

General Recxorp. But the point I wanted to make was that if this 
$130,000 primarily for administration of the office of the activity is 
not forthcoming, there is no one clothed with the finances and the ad- 
ministrative ability to get all of the Federal property in. There is 
probably 4 or 5 times the $180,000 out, isn’t there? 

Colonel Strain. We estimate from our property records main- 
tained by my office and for which I am accountable that there is in the 
neighborhood of $1.5 million worth of ordnance equipment in the 
hands of the clubs. 

General Recxorp. Another thing we have overlooked, section 113 
of the National Defense Act states specifically that this shall be done. 
Now, of course, we know that a lot of laws are controlled by the amount 
of appropriation, but, Senator, this is the very minimum amount 
that will enable the National Board, the executive officer, to do what 
we consider is really worth while. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think that you have made the case very clear 
and we have had previous testimony, and is there anybody else in your 
group who desires to be on record ? 

General Epson. General Walsh is present, of the National Guard 
Association, as you know. 

General Warsu. Mr. Chairman, believe it or not, it is seldom we 
disagree with the action of Congress. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you do not, somebody does, all of the time. 


MARKSMANSHIP PROGRAM 


General Watsu. I said that we do not, sir. We were not only sur- 
prised, but regretted very much to see the action that the House 
took. Maybe in the National Guard we are constituted a little 
differently, but I would like to invite the chairman’s attention to 
the fact that in our Army guard of 350,000 we are preponderantly 
Infantry, and therefore this rifle marksmanship means a great deal 
to us. We know what has been accomplished through the medium 
of these various junior and senior clubs, because we get those men 
and in the main seit are our product. And when they say with the 
advent of these atomic weapons and these guided missiles and all 
of that, that the rifleman is rapidly passing from the picture, we 
would like the chairman of the committee too look over the casualties 
not only in World War I and World War II, but in Korea, and 
see where the losses are. They are in the Infantry. 

Not long ago, as General Edson knows, I had occasion to write 
an editorial on this marksmanship. I was raised in the Infantry 
and attended all of the schools of fire, and the machine gun and 
machine rifle and the school of fire at Camp Perry, Ohio, and later 
on I attended the French Infantry School in France. There I 
realized the value of those schools, what they meant to us in terms 
of lives of our men, I feel pretty strongly that in the past 10 years 
if there had been more emphasis on rifle marksmanship there would 
have been a lot of men living today who are not now living because of 
this lack of emphasis on the promotion of rifle marksmanship. 
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Because the guard is made up preponderantly of infantry we 
hope this minimum amount of $130,000 will be restored in the bill, 
and it will be even greater emphasis on rifle marksmanship than ther 
has been in the past. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF A. M. DOWNER, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS REQUEST RESTORATION 


Mr. Witui1amson. Mr. Downer, of the legislative office of the Vet. 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Downer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take just a moment to 
inform you that the Veterans of Foreign Wars concur with the state- 
ments and recommendations of the gentlemen who have just testified, 
and I would like to inform you that in our organization about 300 
of our posts maintain rifle and pistol clubs. For that reason we are 
interested in the restoration of this appropriation, and we also feel 
that this bill which provides for the purchase of, as it passed the 
House, $46 billion worth of national defense—we feel each dollar 
of this $130,000 item will purchase as much national defense as will 
each dollar of the remainder of the $46 billion, and we think it is a 
bargain, and we think the Government should buy it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you. 

General Epson. Admiral Mumma is here. 

Admiral Mumma. I wish to thank Senator O’Mahoney and the 
other members of the committee for the privilege of being heard. My 
interest, of course, is this item of the promotion of rifle range, $130,000, 
which was recommended in title III of the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill and which was stricken in the House. It is my 
hope that I may present facts on this item to justify your restoration of 
the amount stricken. 


SMALL-ARMS FIRING SCHOOL, CAMP PERRY, OHIO 


In review, small-arms firing school was established at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, during wartime in the spring of 1918, as a result of General 
Pershing’s request and strong entreaties for rifle practice. He said on 
page 153 of volume I, My Experiences in the World War: 

Machine guns, grenades, mortars, and 1-pounders became the main reliance of 


the average Allied soldier. These were all valuable weapons for specific purposes, 
but they do not replace the combination of an efficient soldier and his rifle. 


Again quoting from the same paragraph: 


Ultimately we had the satisfaction of hearing French admit we were right 
both in emphasizing the training for open warfare and insisting upon proficiency 
in the use of the rifle. 

Unfortunately there has never been time for our uniformed citizenry 
to acquire that proficiency with the rifle after being called by hasty 
mobilization to meet war or Korean emergency. The people of this 
country, and you as their representatives have shown strong interest in 
preparedness evidenced in part by your enacting into law that a 
member of the Armed Forces must be trained 4 months before being 
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sent overseas. However, this period is inadequate to provide the 
transition from private citizen to the combination of an efficient 
soldier and his rifle. 

I hope you will excuse my seeming immodesty by illustration from 
my own experience. Thirty-six years ago I received my first rifle 

nstruction and practice with a .22 caliber ‘Tifle and ammunition issued 
to a high-school rifle club by authority and with funds of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. In 1918 I was awarded a 
small arms instructor’s certificate upon graduation from the small- 
arms firing school. That early instruction and m: irksmanship stood 
the Nation in good stead during the peacetime and wartime years in 
my naval service as evidenced by my having conducted the small-arms 
training program at the Naval Academy for 5 years during two tours 
of duty. 

During my service with the Fifth Air Force in New Guinea, and 

Australia in 1942 2, it was found that air crews were not proficient in 
the use of small arms which is an important factor of survival train- 
ing if forced down in enemy territory. In 1943 when I comnianded 
the PT squadrons of the Seventh Fleet, my officers and crews ar- 
rived in the combat zone with little proficiency in marksmanship. 
Every squadron arriving was subjected to intensive firing exercises 
with rifle, pistol, and machine guns and we were fortunate indeed 
when we found among the crew members an individual who had 
received small arms training as a civilian under the program of 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. Such a man 
was used as an instructor to help prepare others less fortunate than 
himself. When you are faced with the eminence of enemy combat, the 
past sins of omission and the lack of preparedness strike one with 
grim reality. At such times we wished we had taken advantage of 
the more leisurely days of peace. Many a man has wished he had 
been able to hit what he shot at. 


HOUSE ACTION DELETED FUNDS 


The House committee in recommending deletion of this item said 
(a) that the program neither accomplishes nor is required to inter- 
est our youth in the handling of small arms. The facts refute that 
statement as evidenced by the brief recital of my own experience. 
Also without the sales program for .30-caliber riflles and ammunition 
ere would have been no civilian marksmanship with the high power 
rifle 

Further the committee said (6) that it does not add to the effective- 
ness of our defenses. As you only too well know, our reliance in times 
of emergency and war is upon a uniformed citizenry. If that citizen 
already knows how to shoot when he is handed the rifle when called 
to uniform I don’t know how a more effective contribution to our 
defenses could be made. ‘There is never time nor has the proper 
emphasis been placed within the services upon the proficient use of 
the rifle, and yet the rifle has been and remains the primary weapon 
of the infantryman. The Swiss as a nation of citizen riflemen have 
maintained the respect of all Europe and kept their neutrality through 
two world wars. 

The third statement of the House committee (c) that if it is to 
be continued, considerably larger sums would be required to supply 


94846—52——-84 
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ammunition is one of the strongest endorsements of the program | 
have heard. Ten times the amount sought here would provide ai 
infinitely more effective civilian marksmanship training. That it 
would be of no real benefit to the Nation as a whole is like saying, 
learning to drive a car before going out on the highways would be 
of no real benefit to the Nation. 

Quoting from a Senator’s reply to one of his constituents on this 
matter, he said: 

Ten million young men have only recently received training in World War I1; 
three and a half million more are now in the Armed Forces; and how many 
more will be called into service or will go into reserve training at a very early 
age? 

What he didn’t say is more significant. How about the thousands 
of young men who today lie in graves on foreign soil who might stil! 
be an important part of our defenses had they been thoroughly trained 
and proficient in the use of the rifle? And the very men the Sen- 
ator speaks of who were trained in World War II and who are yet to 
enter service are the ones who would be denied the opportunity of be- 
coming more proficient in the use of small arms by the Zs this 
small amount of money. There are no programs today except this 
one to encourage and promote marksmanship of the reserve who is 
now in citizen status. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE FACTOR 


Some have alleged that the National Rifle Association is the bene- 
ficiary of this program. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The club is merely the organizational vehicle through which a respon- 
sible accountability for equipment is made and it is the means of 
reporting the progress and qualifications of individuals in that marks- 
manship training. In summation, it is my contention that there is 
no better way, dollar for dollar, to contribute to national defense than 
promotion of civilian marksmanship. You then havea citizen already 
proficient in the use of the basic weapon when he is called to uniform 
in emergency. Secondly, this program will provide progressive im- 
provement in proficiency for those who have already served but who 
may be called upon again in case of war. And third, the individuals 
who received their training as citizens have been of invaluable assist- 
ance to the services during times of emergency by their activities as 
instructors while in the service. 

Since our reliance in times of emergency is upon citizen soldiers it 
follows that we should be a nation of citizens proficient and trained 
in marksmanship. No one can deny that it is only the shots that hit 
that count. 

I thank you. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, Admiral. 

General Recxorp. I haven’t very much that I can add to what has 
already been said, Senator. I thoroughly concur in the statement 
just made by Admiral Mumma, and I think it is a splendid statement. 
1 feel definitely that the gentlemen who prepared the House report 
simply had no conception of what this work really accomplished. 
I have been as some of these other gentlemen, and that is an infantry- 
man and my entire service was in the Infantry until I became a general 
officer. I know that the man who carries a rifle and knows how to use 
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it is worth 15 of the men who carry the rifle and don’t know how to 
shoot. 


I respectfully urge your committee to look with favor upon the 
resoration of the amount. 


Senator O’Manoney. The matter will be called to the attention of 
all of the members of the committee. 


I thank you for your appearance before the subcommittee. The 
statements of all will be called especially to the attention of the 
subcommittee. 


General Epson. I would like to have inserted in the record that I 
appeared rimarily as a member of the executive committee of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and that also I am 
the executive director of the National Rifle Association. 

Senator Martone. If I may have one additional letter inserted, I 
would like to insert a letter from Mr. Robertson and my reply to him. 
When I refer to the full amount of the budget as recommended, the 
full amount of $130,000 as recommended in the budget estimate, I refer 


to the estimates by the Bureau of the Budget as recommended to 
Congress. 


(The letters referred to follow :) 


JUNE 6, 1952. 
Mr. L. A. ROBERTSON, 


Babbitt, Nev. 


Dear Bos: I have your letter of June 4 enclosing my letter of May 7 to Mr. 
F. E. English, of Hawthorne, in which I mentioned that I would support H. R. 
7391, the Defense Department appropriations bill, as introduced. 

I regret very much this statement which was contained, in error, in the last 
paragraph of my letter to Mr. English and others who were interested in seeing 
the $130,000 for the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice restored 
to the bill. 

As a matter of fact, on April 29 I wrote to Senator McKellar, chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, urging that these funds be restored to the 
bill. I have also submitted the letters which I have received on this subject 
to the committee for their consideration. The Subcommittee on Armed Services 
is presently holding hearings on H. R. 7391 and I am hopeful that they will restore 
the full amount of $130,000 as recommended in the budget estimates. 


Thank you for writing me and I will advise you as to the final outcome. 
Best regards. 


Sincerely 
. GrEorRGE W. MALONE. 


Bassitt, Nev., June 4, 1952. 
Hon. Grorae W. MALone, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Georce: I am enclosing a letter written to F. E. English, our county, 
commissioner, assuring your support of H. R. 7391 as introduced. This is just 
one of several letters brought to my attention, with the request that I write to 
you explaining that we do not want the bill passed as introduced. We want 
at least $130,000 for the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

I explained that your secretary wrote and signed the letters, since they have 
the initials PTK under your name, but believe it wise to have all the letters sent 
to Hawthorne on this bill retracted, stating you will not support H. R. 7391 as 
introduced, but will recommend the $130,000 for the promotion of rifle practice. 

It was nice seeing you in Hawthorne for the Legion convention, and I am 
looking forward to seeing you in Carson City the 7th, 8th and 9th of August. 
When you are in and around Hawthorne, be sure to stop off. Our address is now 
203 Eleventh Street, Babbitt, if you want to add that to your little black book. 


Lorraine joins me in regards to you and Ruth, and we do hope you stop by on 
one of your trips through here. 
Sincerely yours, 


L. A, RoBERTSON. 
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Unrrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PusBLIC Works, 
May 7, 1952 
Mr. FRANKLIN E. ENGLISH, 
Hawthorne, Nev. 


Dear Mr. ENGLISH: I recently received your letter and I agree with you that 
the appropriation for the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
is very important in these critical times. 

We are spending millions and billions of dollars on training soldiers when as 
a matter of fact, many citizens are themselves willing to undertake this training. 
I think the Government should take full advantage of the civilian organizations 
willing to make this important contribution. 

When any economy measures hit the House or even the Senate, where they 
may cut, it is hard to predict what the outcome will be. 

1 believe we should cut appropriations which are made to foreign nations 
without any conditions, and use the funds for building and maintaining our own 
military organizations. You may rest assured that I will support H. R. 7391 
as introduced. 

Please keep me advised. Best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorceE W. MALONE. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY P. CAIN ON PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Senator O’Mauonery. At this point we will insert in the record a 
statement and letter of transmittal by Senator Cain pertaining to this 
matter. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


UNirep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
June 17, 1952. 
Hon. JosepH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, Committee on Appropri- 
ations, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Enclosed is a copy of the statement which I prepared for 
submission to your subcommittee in support of the 1953 appropriation for rifle 
practice. 

I would appreciate your having this statement made a part of the record 
on the Defense Department appropriations bill for fiscal year 1953 CH. R. 7391) 

With every good wish, I am 

Most cordially, 
Harry P. Carn. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HARRY P. CAIN TO THE ARMED SERVICES SURCOMMITTEE 
OF THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE URGING 1953 APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee; I wish to thank the 
committee for the courtesy which they extended in affording me the oppor 
tunity to appear before you to urge appropriation of $130,000 for the promotion 
of rifle practice, which was eliminated by the House of Representatives from 
H. R. 7391, Department of Defense appropriation bill. 

It is my understanding that the House was motivated to strike this item for 
three reasons: First, the advent of modern weapons and warfare has made 
the rifle obsolescent and marksmanship no longer a factor in the national 
defense; secondly, even though this first assumption may not be true, the 
training of the youth by civilian agencies prior to induction into the armed 
services is unnecessary because the Armed Forces can teach them all they need 
to know about this in the short time devoted thereto in their recruit-training 
program; and, thirdly, that Congress should effect economy by eliminating 
this $130,000 gift to civilian marksmen. 
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I wish to state, first, that I am most emphatically for genuine economy in 
Government. We should make every effort to reduce expenditures to the 
minimum that will maintain an efficient and adequate Armed Force. But I am 
not for economy which eliminates the good items along with the bad, just to 
save a few dollars. The deletions we approve must be made without detri- 
ment to the national defense. 

The appropriation. for the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice is 
an essential item. If restored to H. R. 7391 it will be the smallest single item 
in that bill and with only two exceptions, it will be the only item in the six- 
figure category in titles 2, 3, 4, and 5 devoted directly to the Military Estab- 
lishment. Actually the restoration of this $130,000 item to the defense appro- 
priation bill will indirectly appropriate $1,300,000 and much more to the national 
defense as I shall explain later. 

This item is not a gift in any sense of the word. Not one penny is included 
for the purchase of a single round of ammunition to issue to anybody. All this 
money does is to provide the administrative machinery whereby those young 
men preparing for service or young men of military age who may be called to 
serve can obtain the use of the service rifle and of standard range equipment 
on loan from the Government, or can purchase, with their own money, ammuni- 
tion, spare parts and target materials at cost from the Government in order that 
they may train themselves and others in the use of the personal weapon of 
every soldier, sailor, marine, and airman, the rifle and pistol. 

This appropriation is made to and administered by the sole agency created 
hy Congress for the express purpose of qualifying as finished marksmen those 
individuals who may be called upon to serve in time of war. Not one cent of 
this $180,000 will be given to anyene who is not already in the employ of the 
Defense Department, either in currency or in bullets or as recompense for serv- 
ices rendered. 

The target carriers which civilian rifle clubs obtain on loan from the Gov- 
ernment are used on rifle ranges which those clubs lease or purchase, which 
they operate and maintain out of their own pockets, not from Federal funds. 
Throughout the years, patriotic citizens who believe that the ability to shoot a 
rifle adds to the effectiveness of national defense have each year bought more 
than $114 million worth of spare parts, ammunition, and target materials to make 
this training program effective. This is an effective multiplication of the small 
fund we would appropriate. Thousands of patriotic citizens have given untold 
thousands of hours as instructors and students, with no thovght of monetary 
return from the Federal Government, with only the idea of adding to the 
security of this Nation. This is one of the very few instances in the country 
today where American citizens, voluntarily and with no thought of monetary 
return, give freely of their resources and time in the interests of the Nation. 

Can we, in an effort to save $130,000 out of more than $150 billion, afford to 
take away from these civilians the means of training of young men in rifle marks- 
manship? Without this $130,000 the service rifles now in the hands of junior 
and senior rifle clubs must be returned to the Ordnance Department, the target 
carriers stripped from many hundreds of outdoor rifle ranges, and the means 
of purchasing marksmanship materials from Federal sources denied to them. 

The act of June 7, 1924, provides that these loans shall be made only to rifle 
clubs affiliated with the National Rifle Association of America and that the 
privilege of purchasing marksmanship materials from the Ordnance Department 
extends only to members of the association. The NRA performs many signifi- 
cant services in this program. The NRA screens its membership to make sure 
that only patriotic citizens belong to it. Thus the Government may be assured 
that Ordnance materials are sold only to loyal individuals, and that rifles and 
target materials lent only to patriotic civilian rifle clubs through the national 
board. If the NRA did not perform this function, some agency of the Federal 
Government would have to do it at a cost of many times the amount in this 
appropriation. 

The members of this organization furnish at their expense the ranges on 
which training is conducted and give of their own time to instruct or be in- 
structed in the use of the rifle. The National Rifle Association should be com- 
mended for the patriotic services it performs. 

How can anyone who has followed the events in Korea during the past few 
years believe that the day of the rifleman is over? Rather than destroying its 
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value, modern methods of warfare have enhanced the need for individual train- 
ing in marksmanship. Subversives, guerrillas, parachutists, infiltration all have 
destroyed the conventional front line and made every point in the zone of the 
interior, as well as in the combat zone, a danger point. Now more than ever 
before, every individual needs to know how to shoot straight and have con- 
fidence in his ability to do so. 

Recently, the atomic explosions near Las Vegas proved that soldiers and 
marines could enter the devastated area in a matter of minutes without danger 
from atomic reaction. Each soldier and marine carried his rifle, his pistol, or 
his carbine with him. Until such time as our military experts are willing to 
send soldiers and marines into battle without these weapons, the rifle is not 
obsolescent and the soldiers had better be taught how to use it. 

The ability to shoot well cannot be learned in a few easy lessons or in the 
limited time available in the recruit-training program of the Armed Forces. 
There are any number of young men alive today because they were properly 
taught how to shoot under this program. 

Before we destroy the national board and the director of civilian marksman 
ship, I suggest that we find out how those boys feel about their work. 

I can speak with some feeling about this because of my own experiences, Ten 
years ago, we were forced to build a small standing force of professional soldiers 
into an army of 8 million men for the defense of this Nation, In those hectic 
months beginning in 1942, we were making soldiers of the butcher and the baker, 
of the lawyer and of the plumber. 

Between 1943 and the end of 1945 I saw service in Africa, Sicily, and Italy. 
I was on the staff with supreme headquarters, American European forces in 
England, and combat service as Assistant Chief of Staff of the Eighteenth Corps, 
Airborne, in France, Holland, Belgium, Austria, and Germany. As material 
evidence of my military career I hold bronze stars, the legion of merit, and the 
Croix de Guerre with palm from France and Belgium. 

My experience in combat proved to me that we do entirely too little in time of 
peace to prepare the able-bodied citizens of this Nation for the jobs they are 
asked to do in time of war. In all too many cases, the marksmanship training 
given by the Armed Forces under the stress of large-scale mobilization, is en- 
tirely inadequate. It cannot fully teach the boy who has never before had a rifle 
in his hands how to shoot straight. It cannot fully instill confidence within 
himself in his ability as a marksman. Only with this confidence does the soldier 
have the courage needed or the technical skill required to win our battles, 

The National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice was established in 1903 
on the considered recommendation of President Theodore Roosevelt and Secre 
tary of War Elihu Root. The program envisioned under the board was a broad 
one. For 50 years, this Congress has unfailingly appropriated money each year 
for its continuation. The failure to appropriate funds this year would destroy 
this agency. 

This is a matter that affects the national defense and is, therefore, of interest 
to the Committee on Armed Services, of which I am a member. Until such time 
as that committee has made its own investigation and has determined that the 
civilian training of our youth in rifle marksmanship is unnecessary or wasteful, 
or does not add to the effectiveness of our defenses, we should not destroy this 
agency. 

It is my personal opinion that the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice performs a highly useful and necessary part in our national defense and 
that the good which it accomplishes is of real benefit to the Nation as a whole. 

I earnestly recommend that this item of $130,000 for the promotion of rifle 
practice be restored to the Department of Defense appropriation bill for fisca! 
year 1953. 
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Senator O’Manonrr. We have received a great many letters from 
Senators and Congressmen, too many to be placed in the record. They 
will be filed with the committee. 


NatTionaL Guarp Armory CONSTRUCTION 
RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. ELLARD A. WALSH, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
MAJ. GEN. MILTON A. RECKORD, ADJUTANT GENERAL OF MARY- 
LAND 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Watsu. While we are waiting for Senator Malone, could 
we bring up one matter in connection with the National Guard, Army 
and Air A propriations, It is a simple, clarifying amendment. 

Senator OPM bowery. All right, will you proceed. 

General Watsu. I will file this very brief statement with the re- 
porter, and I will yield to General Reckord, if I may, sir, to state the 
amendment. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Mas. Gen. Evtarp A. WALSH, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
GvuARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Army and Air National 
Guard desire to advise the Senate Committee that they are well satisfied with 
the provisions made by the House of Representatives in H. R. 7391, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of Defense and related independent agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, as they pertain to the Army and Air 
National Guard. While it appears that the bill, as passed by the House of 
Representatives, imposes substantial cuts where these components of the Army 
and Air Force are concerned, nevertheless, a reading of the ‘Explanatory Notes” 
of the House committee under date of April 7, 1952, will disclose that actually 
no cuts have been imposed. The National Guard is very grateful for the com- 
ments expressed by the House committee on page 23 of the explanatory notes. 
It is desired to invite the attention of the Senate committee to the comments 
of the House committee on page 22 of the explanatory notes of April 7, 1952, 
with reference to military construction, Army civilian components, and which 
I quote insofar as is here material: 

“* * * The committee is disappointed at the rate of progress that has 
been made in this program to date and urges the Secretary of Defense to do 
all possible to get the program moving in order to provide the necessary facili- 
ties for this very vital segment of our defensive strength.” 

It is desired further to invite the attention of the Senate committee to the 
fact that Public Law 783, approved September 11, 1950, authorized the expendi- 
ture of $250,000,000 over the ensuing 5-year period for the erection of armories 
and other facilities for the Army National Guard, Air National Guard and other 
reserve components of the Armed Forces. Under the provisions of Public Law 
179, Eighty-second Congress, chapter 512, first session (H. R. 5054), the sum of 
$24,000,000, of which $16,000,000 was for armory construction and $8,000,000 for 
nonarmory construction, was made available. To date, namely, May 1, 1952, this 
money has not been released to the National Guard Bureau of the Department of 
the Army, and hence no allotments have been made to the States. The States 
and Territories were disappointed in the appropriation of only $16,000,000 for 
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armory construction and $8,000,000 for nonarmory construction, in view of the 
requirements based on a greatly increased troop basis for the Army and Air 
National Guard, and in view of the further fact that it was anticipated that the 
sum of $50,000,000 would be made available annually to meet the needs of the 
civilian components of the Armed Forces. 

Nevertheless, in view of the existing situation caused by the Korean emergency 
and the only too evident need for economy in Government spending, the States, 
Territories, District of Columbia, and the Army National Guard were agreeable 
to extending the program over a greater period of time, and thus reducing the 
annual amounts considerably below $50,000,000. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
money appropriated by the Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, but 
tabbed as “no year money,” will soon be allotted to the States for the purposes 
specified in the act. It must be conceded that the amounts of $16,000,000 and 
$8,000,000 for armory and nonarmory construction, respectively, are far below 
the amounts authorized by Public Law 783, Eighty-first Congress, but again it 
is emphasized that the States were satisfied save for the unexplained delay in 
having this money allotted. 

In view of the foregoing, the States, Territories, and the Army National Guard 
find it rather difficult to understand how any satisfactory armory and nonarmor) 
construction programs can be accomplished when the amounts for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, for the foregoing purpose have been fixed at only $5,000,000 
for armory construction and $3,000,000 for nonarmory construction. This con- 
stitutes a reduction of 6624 percent below the 1952 igure. Under the provisions 
of Public Law 783, Eighty-first Congress, the several States and Territories are 
required to contribute not less than 25 percent of the cost involved for armories, 
together with a good and sufficient site. Many millions of dollars have been 
made available by the States, and more millions would be so made if the armory 
construction program were speeded up. It is, therefore, urged and recommended 
that your committee fix the figures for armory and nonarmory construction for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, at the figure fixed for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, namely, $16,000,000 for armory construction and $8,000,000 for 
nonarmory construction. 

In connection with the provisions contained in H. R. 7391, as passed by the 
House of Representatives, relating to the armory and nonarmory construction 
program, it is desired to invite the Committee’s attention to the fact that the 
language on page 13, lines 15 to 17, is more or less ambiguous and involved, and 
unless corrected will cause considerable confusion. Unless this language is 
corrected, there is the distinct possibility the argument can be advanced that 
“unexpended funds” may be released for nonarmory construction only when it has 
been determined what funds remain unexpended after completion of the armory 
construction program, thus denying funds to the National Guard Bureau for 
nonarmory construction for an indefinite period, inasmuch as the funds involved 
have no fiscal year limitation. To the States and Territories, it appears to be 
as curious as it is inexplicable that the Army National Guard and the Army Re- 
serve operate under the same provisions of law, namely, Public Law 783, Eighty- 
first Congress, and yet many armories have been built and are now being built 
for the Army Reserve with 100 percent Federal funds, but not a single armory 
has been authorized for the Army National Guard, notwithstanding the fore 
going, and notwithstanding the further fact that the States are required to 
contribute not less than 25 percent of the cost pertaining thereto. It is, there- 
fore, essential that the provisions of the Defense Appropriation Act relating to 
the Armory and nonarmory construction programs be made clear beyond any 
possibility of adverse administrative determination, to the end that there be 
no further delays. 

The several States, Territories, District of Columbia, and the National Guard 
Association of the United States are very grateful in being afforded this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Senate committee and express their views with re- 
spect to the appropriations for the maintenance of the Army and Air National 
Guard for the fiscal year ending June 30,1953. We reiterate that, with the single 
exception noted, we are well satisfied with the allowances approved by the 
House of Representatives on April 9. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


General Reckorp. Senator, as you may recall, I have already ad- 
dressed you by letter, and I will leave with the clerk, if you will per- 
mit me, just another slight change because in discussing the language 
which I sent over to you we found that it would appear to be better if 
we placed it in another location, if in deleting this language which 
I asked you to do we add the new language over on the other page, 
and I will explain it to the clerk. 

Senator O’Manonry. Will you read it, please. 

General Recxorp. The new language would say, first we would 
strike this language from the bill. 

Senator O’Mauonry. Now, you w ish to strike the language under 
the heading “National Guard,” having to do with the civilian com- 
ponents, on page 13, beginning in line 15, “and unexpended funds 
from military construction, Army civilian components,” down to and 
including the word “facilities,” in line 21. 

Now you wish to insert new language ? 

General Reckorp. We wish to insert the new language on page 14, 
line 17, after the figures “$153,300,000.” Now hand the new language. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now give the new language to the reporter, 
please. 

(The amendment referred to follows :) 


H. R. 7391 


Amend page 13, lines 15 to 21 (bill as reported to House). 

Delete the following language: . 

“, and unexpended funds from ‘Military construction, Army civilian com- 
ponents,’ Public Law 179, Eighty-Second Congress, to remain available until ex- 
pended in accordance with provisions of section 67, National Defense Act, and 
National Guard regulations, and not made subject to the legal restrictions con- 
tained in Public Law 788, Eighty-First Congress, for the construction of Reserve 
facilities”; and insert, following the amount in line 17, page 14, the following: 

“and in addition thereto, the amount of $8,000,000 of the appropriation ‘Mili- 
tary Construction, Army Civilian Components’, in the Departirent of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1952, is hereby transferred to this appropriation to remain 
available until expended for construction of nonarmory facilities.” 


ARMORY AND NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


General Recxorv. To make it complete, you will note the amount, 
$153,300,000, but in another place in the bill the language for “military 
construction, Army civilian components,” is $20 million, and the $3 
million in which we are interested should be deducted from that $20 
million, which is on page 12, line 16, making that read $17 million, and 
should be added on page 14, line 16, to the $153.500,000, making that 
read $156,300,000, 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the purpose of this $3 million ? 

General Recxorp. The purpose is to use the $8 million and the $3 
million for nonarmory construction throughout the States for the use 
of the National Guard in housing Federal equipment, and we have 
been doing this for many years, until a change was made in the set-up 
last year ‘and unfortunately the nonarmory-construction money was 
combined with armory-construction money Which was a new item, au- 
thorized by the Congress only the year before. 
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All we wished to do was to get the nonarmory money separated from 
the armory-construction money so that the nonarmory money can be 
used as has been done in the past, and administered through the De- 
partment of Defense and the National Guard Bureau. st year 
$24 million was appropriated for armory and nonarmory construc- 
tion. Senator, we have not spent $1 of that money, and nearly 12 
months has passed. It is simply because—— 

Senator O’Manonery. Will that lapse? 

General Recxorp. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is available until expended? 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir; and we are merely asking not for addi- 
tional money although we certainly could use it, but we are not asking 
for a change, any other change in the appropriations act, except that 
this total of $11 million be made available to us under the National 
Guard appropriation as we have indicated here. 

. Senator O’Manoney. Let me be clear: is this $3 million an addi- 
tional amount? 

General Recxorp. No, sir; the $3 million is in the $20 million which 
is carried in the bill. We would deduct that $3 million. 


STATE CONTRIBUTION 


General Wautsu. Under the Armory Construction Act, the States 
have to put up 25 percent of the cost of the armory, plus a site, a 
sufficient site free of charge. Now, if the two amounts are not sep- 
arated as General Reckord indicates, we will have to put up an addi- 
tional 25 percent for the nonarmory construction, even though for the 
past 34 years we have never had to do that. 

General Recxorv. And all of this money is to be expended for 
storage facilities for Federal property rather than State? 

Senator O’Manoney. That is clear; thank you very much. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSE 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES S. LAY, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; AND 
E. R. SAUNDERS, COMPTROLLER, NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator O’Manonry. We will proceed with the National Security 
Council. 

I am sorry you have had to wait so long, but the circumstances were 
such that we could not do anything else. 

The budget estimate is $186,000. The House committee cut it to 
$150,000, and you are asking for a restoration of $10,000 of the 
$36,000 cut; is that right? 

Mr. Lay. That is not precisely right. I wrote you a letter, and I 
have a statement here which covers the same ground, sir. I want to 
explain the situation. Would you like me to read the statement, sir! 

Bauitor O’Manonry. We will put the statement in the record, and 
you may summarize it. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY JAMES S. Lay, Jz., ExecuTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL Security CouNcIL 


With your permission, I should like to explain briefly the membership and 
functions of the National Security Council. The Council’s statutory membership 
consists of the President, the Vice President, the Secretaries of States and De- 
fense, the Director for Mutual Security, and the Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. At the direction of the President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Director of Defense Mobilization participate in all Council 
meetings. In addition, at the President’s direction the heads of other executive 
departments and agencies participate with the Council when matters of direct 
coneern to them are under consideration. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Central Intelligence Agency are by law the military and intelligence advisers, 
respectively, to the Council, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Director of Central Intelligence attend all Council meetings. 

The statutory function of the Council, assigned by law in the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended, is to advise the President with respect to the integration 
of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to the national security. 
The Council performs this function by recommending to the President the 
policies and programs which are required for our national security in the light 
of the world situation facing us. Although I am not an authorized spokesman 
for the policies approved by the President on the recommendation of the Council, 
the general scope and nature of the Council’s recommendations to date are 
indicated by the history of this country’s efforts for national security and world 
peace since the Council was created in September 1947. Just a few of the signifi- 
cant international situations with which the Council has dealt during these 414 
years include the defeat of the Communist guerrillas in Greece, the Berlin air- 
lift, Yugoslavia’s break with the Kremlin, developments in China, the establish- 
ment of the States of Indonesia and Israel, Germany, Iran, Austria, Indo- 
china, Korea, and the Japanese Peace Treaty. International programs for 
security and peace in which the United States has played a leading part in- 
clude the strengthening of the United Nations, the development of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Rio Pact for Western Hemisphere Defense, 
the U. N. collective measures plan, and the U. N. plan for the regulation, limita- 
tion, and reduction of armed forces and armaments. United States programs 
for national security which have been developed or strengthened over this period 
cover such varied subjects as export controls, foreign information, atomic energy, 
military assistance, internal security, economic assistance, and civil defense. 
By far the most significant program developed through the National Security 
Council has been our rearmament and mobilization effort in all its many aspects. 
Here the Council has provided the President with the means of balancing the 
military, mobilization, atomic energy, foreign assistance, civil defense, stock- 
piling, information, intelligence, and internal-security programs in the light of 
the world situation facing us. 

Following one of these reviews and appraisals of our national-security pro- 
grams, the President last August directed the establishment, as a part of the 
NSC staff, of. a small reporting unit which will keep currently informed on the 
status of all of our national-security programs, and insure that such status 
reports as may be required are made available promptly to the President or the 
other members of the National Security Council. The principal duty of this 
reporting unit is to work with the responsible departments and agencies to be 
sure that the various status reports made by them contain the necessary in- 
formation and fit together without gaps or unnecessary duplication. 

This new status-reporting unit, therefore, is designed to supplement the work 
of the regular staff organization which prepares for Council consideration draft 
recommendations to the President on national-security policies and programs. 
This staff organization consists of a combination of a nucleus of permanent 
career Council employees and of officials detailed from the participating depart- 
ments and agencies. The career Council employees provide continuity and co- 
ordination, while the detailed officials furnish a means of marshaling the re- 
sources of their respective departments and agencies. The principal staff unit 
is the senior NSC staff, which is composed of eight officials designated by the 
President on the nomination, respectively, of the Secretaries of State, Defense, 
and the Treasury, the Director of Defense Mobilization, the Director for Mutual 
Security, the Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, the Joint 
‘Chiefs of Staff, and the Director of Central Intelligence. This high-level group, 
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headed by the Executive Secretary, is aided by a group of staff assistants de- 
tailed full time to NSC work by the participating departments and agencies, 
headed by a Coordinator on the career Council staff. Other staff groups are 
occasionally established for particular projects, and representatives of other 
agencies sometimes participate in the NSC staff work. This staff organization, 
which was created a year and a half ago after almost 3 years of previous ex 
perience, has proven to be the most effective yet devised to assist the Cotnci! 
in discharging its responsibilities. 

Except for the addition of the reporting unit no significant changes in the 
permanent career NSC staff were proposed in the original budget submission of 
$186,000 for fiscal year 1953. The Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1953, as passed by the House of Representatives, reduced the amount requested 
from $186,000 to $150,000 or a total reduction of $36,000. The amount ($150,000) 
approved by the House of Representatives represents a reduction of $10,000 from 
the fiscal year 1952 appropriation of $160,000. 

This reduction of $10,000 below the fiscal year 1952 appropriation would require 
an equivalent reduction in the services now rendered to the President by the 
National Security Council, pursuant to the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, in developing the integrated policies required for the security of the 
United States during these critical times. 

In order for the Council to continue its present level of activities, it is necessary 
to request, as a minimum budgetary requirement, a restoration of $10,000, which 
would place the total amount to be appropriated for fiscal year 1953 at $160,000, 
the same amount as the appropriation for the current fiscal vear. A breakdown 
of this minimum requirement is as follows: 


01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions (23 on duty) ~.--._---_-_---___-----.. §145, 195 
Temporary employment___-_.-___-----_ bs tia h ase ES nad wae 2, 000 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base____-.____.----------- HDS 

fagment above basic TAG .iAc ad 6 6 heed dn ewd wnaldic 2, 247 

Tete mareenh MOTVIONE ec sk ch einen db oenede dey 150, 000 

8 TO. cciiecscdinioadwtias SIL Et et Me O. stiih bs chia sda bebcae hea bee 1, 500 
04 Communication services __....._---___-__- asi db iaseteedbbidatiteapcbassentd, 2, OOO 
O6 Printing and reproduction______--._._.-__-_- biden sckaniiiaen shied ecphbealihsc 500 
O7 Other contractual services... .__- sili pilates lilishn ani tiniadile hte cE cat 2, 000 
06: Surplies,and materials. ...——.<..~6.....-s<. cecgsdacbick Nive td hoa iesteian eae 2, OOO 
09 Equipment sah dell dha pachaddned sad apbrdaate eho odes ee aietaba be yb ieaeeh ee 2, O00 
SB OCOR s hiciss ett ccditeibinimdteds pedi senlcis atidadebndihskss ok la dad a ata iy 160, 000 


The above schedule represents the minimum required to permit the continued 
employment of the 23 personnel now on duty with the Council and to provide funds 
needed to maintain their present-level activity. A reduction below the current 
appropriation would necessitate a reduction in personnel or administrative serv 
ices or both. 

The National Security Council has, as a matter of firm policy, kept its staff 
at the minimum necessary to enable it to perform its vital statutory function 
of advising the President with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, and 
military policies relating to the national security so as to enable the military 
services and the other depertments and agencies of the Government to cooperate 
more effectively in matters involving the national security. Personnel have 
been employed and expenditures made only as the nature and magnitude of the 
work demonstrated the need. 

As a result of this economical method of operation, the Council has, each year 
since it was founded in 1947, effected a savings in funds appropriated. It is 
hoped that this demonstrated record of economy will not now act as a deterrent 
to obtaining sufficient funds for the continued efficient operation of the Council's 
vital work. 

The basis for the original budget request for an increase of $26,000 over fiscal 
year 1952 appropriations, to a total of $186,000, is the addition to the NSC staff 
of the previously mentioned reporting unit which is to keep currently informed 
on the status of all national-security programs and insure that such status re 
ports as may be required are made available promptly to the President or the 
National Security Council. In keeping with the above-mentioned policy regarding 
employment and expenditures, this reporting work has been done in the initia! 
stages to date largely by existing Council personnel with the assistance of 
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representatives of the participating departments and agencies. The requested 
increase of $26,000. over the current appropriation is designed to provide for the 
strengthening of this reporting unit so that it can more effectively insure that 
the President and the Council are kept fully informed of the progress of all 
national-security programs, particularly the military and mobilization programs, 
Development of the full value of this reporting unit will therefore require the 
restoration of the additional amount of $26,000, over and above the $10,000 
restoration previously cited as a minimum requirement for continuing the present 
level of Council activities. 

E hope that this brief description of the organization and functions of the 
National Security Council, and of the basis for its fiscal year 1953 budget re- 
quest, may be of assistance to you in judging the vital importance of the Council's 
activities to our national security. In view of the continuing threats to our 
national security both at home and abroad, and the need for forward-looking 
policies which are designed not simply to deal with situations as they develop 
but rather te shape the trend of events and to anticipate future contingencies 
in the interests of United States security and world peace, it is essential that 
the work of the Council not be impaired for lack of funds during the coming 
year. At a minimum, it is requested that the Council’s appropriation be con- 
tinued at the fiscal year 1952 amount of $160,000. In such a small organization 
as the 23 employees on the NSC staff, any reduction below this amount, such 
as the $10,000 deduction approved by the House of Representatives, will seriously 
reduce the ability of this staff to serve the Council in these critical times. More- 
over, to enable the new reporting unit to be fully effective in insur'ng that the 
President and the other members of the Council are kept currently informed 
of the status of:all national-security programs so that policies may be developed 
and actions taken to keep them in balance, your earnest and faverable con- 
sideration is requested of the original budget estimate of $186,000 for fiscal year 
1953. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Lay. | first covered the membership and functions of the Na- 
tional Security Council. As you know, the statutory membership con- 
sists of the President and the Vice President and the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, and the Director for Mutual Security, and the 
Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. At the direc- 
tion of the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Director 
of Defense Mobilization also participate with the Council. Other 
heads of other executive departments and agencies are brought in 
when matters of direct concern to them are involved. In addition, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Central Intelligence Agency are, by law, 
advisers, respectively, of the Council. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Director of Central Intelligence also attend 
all Council meetings. 

FUNCTION 


The statutory function of the Council, which was assigned by law 
in the National Security Act of 1947, is to advise the President with 
respect to the integration of domestic and foreign and military poli- 
cies relating to the national security. The Council performs this 
function by ‘recommending to the President the policies and programs 
which are required for our national security in the light of the world 
situation facing us. 

Although Iam not an authorized spokesman for the policies ap- 
proved by the President on the recommendation of the Council, the 
general scope and nature of the Council’s recommendations to date 
ure indicated: by the history of this country’s efforts for national se- 
curity and world peace since the Council was created in September 
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1947. Just a few of the significant international situations with which 
the Council has dealt during these 414 years include the defeat of the 
Communist guerrillas in Greece, the Berlin airlift, Yugoslavia’s break 
with the Kremlin, developments in China, the establishment of the 
states of Indonesia and Israel, Germany, Iran, Austria, Indochina, 
Korea, and the Japanese Peace Treaty. International programs for 
security and peace in which the United States has played a leading 
part include the strengthening of the United Nations, the develop- 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Rio Pact for 
Western Hemisphere defense, the UN collective measures plan, and the 
UN plan for the regulation, limitation, and reduction of armed forces 
and armaments. United States programs for national security which 
have been developed or strengthened over this period cover such var- 
ied subjects as export controls, foreign information, atomic energy, 
military assistance, internal security, economic assistance, and civil 
defense. By far the most significant program developed through the 
National Security Council has been our rearmament and mobilization 
effort in all its many aspects. Here the Council has provided the 
President with the means of balancing the military, mobilization, 
atomic energy, foreign’ assistance, civil defense, stockpiling, informa- 
tion, intelligence, and internal-security programs in the light of the 
world situation facing us. 

I have tried in my opening statement to indicate primarily, by 
tracing the history of our efforts for national security since 1947, to 
indicate some of the problems and threats to our national security, and 
efforts for our national security, with which the Council has dealt. 


PERSON NEL 


One particular point in connection with the organization of the 
Council is that by law, there is to be a staff for which funds would be 
appropriated, and that is the budget for which I am speaking here, 
sir. The staff actually consists of a very small nucleus of career 
Council employees. At the present therc are 23, to be exact. Plus this 
there are assigned personnel from the participating agencies, since 
this is a staff function of preparing for the President’s consideration 
the Council’s recommendations and reports on various problems affect - 
ing our national security. . 

The primary staff organization is a senior NSC staff, members of 
which are designated by the President on the nomination of the Coun- 
cil members, primarily. These are senior officials in the various depart- 
ments. For example, Mr. Bohlen, the counselor of the Department of 
State; and Mr. Frank Nash, special assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense; and Mr. Overby, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, to 
mention a few of them, sir. 

This group does most of the drafting of reports for Council consid- 
eration at their weekly meetings. The Council meets once every week, 
with the President presiding, and the members present. The senior 
staff meets normally twice a week or more often 1 necessary, sir. 

The career staff that I mentioned, the nucleus, assists the Council 
and the staff organizations in the performance of their work. 

Senator O’Manoney. You mean they are civil-serviee employees? 

Mr. Lay. Yes, sir; they are under civil service. . 
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Senator O’Manoney. How long have they been in the employ of the 
Government, on the average ? 

Mr. Lay. I don’t have that figure offhand, sir. Most of them have 
been recruited by us over 414 years of our existence, from other 
agencies, based on experience. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Lay. I might mention in that connection, since in many re- 
spects the State and Defense Departments are the two most directly 
concerned with national security in many cases, that most of our top 
members of the staff have had both military experience during the 
war and have worked with the State Department. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. LAY 


Senator O’Mauioney. What was your background, for example? 

Mr. Lay. I was in the Army, called to duty as a Reserve officer in 
May of 1941, sir; and served until October of 1945. Then I went to 
the State Department to assist in the establishing of the Central In- 
telligence Agency ; and as soon as that was formed, I went with them. 
And from there, I went to my present position. The first executive 
secretary of the Council, Mr. Sidney Souers, called me over as his 
assistant, and I have been with the Council from its inception, sir. 

I was during the war in intelligence work, and the last 2 years of 
the war was Secretary of the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The members of the staff have had some Army experience and some 
Navy experience. 

For one other example, in the field of internal security, the member 
of the staff on internal security is a former head of the Internal 
Security Division of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. In other 
words, we do try and we have been successful in obtaining people 
qualified in the particular type of activity with which we deal, sir. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator O’Manoney. I said at the outset that you were asking a 
restoration of $10,000, and accepting $26,000 of the cut made in the 
house, and apparently you misunderstood me. 

Mr. Lay. I wanted to clarify that, Senator. What I was pointing 
out in my letter to you, sir, was that the reduction to $150,000 as 
compared to the $160,000 appropriation which we had in fiscal year 
1952, would mean an aeiaak reduction of the present staff of the 
Council. In order to continue the present levels of the Council, $160,- 
000 is the minimum. 

Senator O’Manoney. Still, all you are asking is the restoration of 
$10,000, out of a $36,000 cut below the budget estimate. 

Mr. Lay. No, sir, Senator. 
ye O’Manoney. The budget estimate was $186,000, was it 
not 

Mr. Lay. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. And the House gave you $150,000. 

Mr. Lay. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Which was a reduction of $36,000. 

Mr. Lay. Yes, sir. 
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Senator O’Manoney. And you are asking for $10,000 back so as 
to have $160,000. 

Mr. Lay. I have tried to point out, Senator 

Senator O’Mauonry. Well, now, “Yes” or “No,” is that the answer ’ 

Mr. Lay. No, sir. I am requesting the restoration of the full 
amount, Senator, 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, now, that is what I wanted to clarify. 
In your statement here on page 3, you say: 





In order for the Council to continue its present level of activities, it is neces- 
sary to request, as a minimum budgetary requirement, a restoration of $10,000, 
which would place the total amount to be appropriated for fiscal year 1953 at 
$160,000 * * *, 

Now, that is what you say in the statement. 

Mr. Lay. Later in the statement, on page 4, sir 

S:nator O’Manoney. Then you do not mean this? 

Mr. Lay. This states: 

As a minimum budgetary requirement to continue at the present level of 
activities, a restoration of $10,000 is required. 

In both my letter to you, sir, and on page 4 here, I explained that. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, you cannot have it two ways, Mr. Lay. 
Either you are asking for the restoration of something more or some- 
thing less. Please be specific and tell me how much you want. 

Mr. Lay. Senator, I have asked for $186,000, sir, and L would re- 
quest the restoration of the full amount. I have, however, in both my 
letter and in this statement, attempted to present the facts of he case 
as well as possible for the judgment and decision of the committee, sir, 
and the Congress. The difference between the $186,000 and the 
$169,000, which is our 1952 appropriation, is accounted for by the 
establishment of a new unit in the staff called a Reporting Unit, which 
at the President’s directive is to keep currently informed on the status 
of all national security programs and insure that such status reports 
as may be required are made available promptly to the President or 
the National Security Council. 

Now, that was ordered in August of last year. During the course 
of the present fiscal year, and under the sibel 1952 fiscal year and 
under the appropriation available during that year, the initial work 
of establishing that unit and performing its function has been done 
by the existing Council personnel in addition to other duties, with 
the assistance of people from the participating departments and agen- 
cies represented on the Council. 

In order to put that reporting unit up to the strength and the ability 
that it is required to have to perform the function,*we do require 
the additional restoration up to the $186,000. 





ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator O’Manonry. What would you do with the $26,000 extra? 

Mr. Lay. The $26,000 would be primarily, almost entirely for per- 
sonnel for this new reporting unit. That would consist of 5 additional 
people over the 23 now on duty. 

Senator O’Manonry. Whi is it not possible to secure all of the re- 
ports which are necessary with respect to national security programs, 
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from the various agencies with-which you deal, without having addi- 
tional personnel ¢ 

Mr, Lay. ‘Lhat is essentially what we have started out doing, Sena- 
tor, working with the departments and agencies, in order to be sure 
that their reports are complete and adequate for the purposes, not 
only of their own departments, but of the President and the Council. 
What is visualized, sir, is that for the President particularly, and 
for the other members of the Council, the various reports coming in— 
for instance, from the Department of Defense, from the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and the Director for Military Security, and so 
forth 

Senator O’Manonry. How voluminous are those reports ? 

Mr. Lay. There are a large number of reports put out by each of 
these departments on the various phases of their activities. ~ 

Senator O’Manoney. When you receive them, what do you do with 
them ¢ : 

Mr. Lay. We attempt to summarize them, sir, pick out the key ele- 
ments and submit them to the President or the Council for their in- 
formation and any action that they deem proper. 

Senator O’Manonry. How voluminous are they ¢ 

Mr. Lay. I do not have actual figures, but in the case of the De- 
partment of Defense, they would run to a good-sized volume every 
month, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is a good-sized volume; as big as this 
pile here in front of me? 

Mr. Lay. At least, sir. * 

Senator O’Manoney. Then somebody on the staff reads that and 
summarizes it and boils it down‘ 

Mr. Lay. Boils it down, yes, sir, and what is anticipated is that 
this reporting unit, in order to be of the greatest service to the Presi- 
dent and the Council, should, in addition to summarizing individually 
each of these various reports that come in, attempt to put together a 
complete and comprehensive summary of all of these security pro- 
grams, relating them to the objectives that have been established for 
those programs—in other words, to give a clear and concise picture 
to all of the members of the Council, particularly the President, of 
just where we stand on our military program and our mobilization 
program and our civil defense and internal security, and Mutual Se- 
curity Programs, in relation to the objectives that have been set for 
those programs at any given time, sir. 

Now, actually, our estimate of five individuals additional to do 
that contemplates no duplication of effort with what is being done 
in the departments, but rather, that those five act in considerable 
measure with the assistance of the various departments and agencies, 
to attempt to put together a summary comprehensive report. We 
have not attempted that up to this time, sir, partially because of lack 
of personnel and because our first effort has been to help the depart- 
ments get their reports in form to include all of the necessary infor- 
mation. 

So, if I may sum up, sir, briefly, in order to do the job with this 
reporting unit as it should be done, and certainly keeping these 
officials, especially the President, advised of the status of our na- 
tional security programs during these times, is an important function. 
In order to do that job properly, it does require the restoration of 
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the full amount. However, the redtiction to $150,000 would actually 
require a reduction in the personnel, the small number of personnel 
we now have, and a direct corresponding reduction in the services 
rendered to the Council by its staff. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, as I understand it, the $10,000 will 
maintain the present staff, and would not support the present report- 
ing unit; and if you have the reporting unit, you woutd need $36,000 ’ 

r. Lay. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. All right, sir. I think the record is clear, 
and I would like to have time to visit your shop and look at your 
library. 

Mr. Lay. We certainly would enjoy having you visit us. 


Construction or Fiusu-Deck Navan CARRIER 
RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN LEAHY, REPRESENTING THE NAVAL AIR. 
MEN OF AMERICA; J. PAULL MARSHALL, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
THE NAVY LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES; AND COL. JAMES 
E. HOWARTH, USMCR, REPRESENTING THE MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


BACKGROUND OF MR. LEAHY, 
. 


Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Leahy, will you proceed first on this 
item? The committee has heard, as you may imagine, Admiral Fech- 
teler and the Secretary of the Navy, and we have a pretty good ex- 
pression of their point of view. 

Mr. Leany. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John Leahy. I am a resident of St. Louis, Mo. I am an 
attorney, licensed to practice before various courts, including the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and before various administra- 
tive agencies of the Government, including the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Treasury Department. I also hold the rank of 
commander, USNR. During the warI served continuously on active 
duty from 1941 to 1946 in the Pacific theater from the Tasman Sea 
on the southern coast of Australia to Petropavlosk in Russian Siberia, 
and from the Indian Ocean to the west coast of the United States. All 
of my duty assignments afloat or ashore were with naval air com- 
mands or with various types of ships whose mission it was to support 
and maintain naval air units. 

I appear here in behalf of the Naval Airmen of America, which is 
an organization composed of Reserve Naval aviators who served on 
active duty in World War IT. The president of this organization is 
Mr. Alcium Tasch, of Chicago. We have no official connection with 
the Navy. All officers and members serve without recompense and 
pay their own expenses. I appear here at my own expense. 

We are all civilians, and as such we are just as much concerned with 
the size of our taxes as are you. We would like to see Federal expendi 
tures reduced, but we also know the importance of being prepared in 
the world of today. We want to get the best posible value for our tax 
dollar, and that is why I am here today. 
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The views expressed herein are our own. They have not been 
cleared with anyone in the Navy Department nor were they prepared 
with the help and assistance of anyone in the Navy Department. 


CARRIER FOR JET AIRCRAFT 


H. R. 7391 as reported out by the House Appropriations Committee, 
and as passed by the House, fails to include an appropriation for the 
construction of a second flush-deck, modern carrier, completely capa- 
ble of handling the newest jet aircraft. With that lack of appropria- 
tion we in the Naval Airmen of America take strong exception. 


HISTORY OF CARRIER AUTHORIZATION 


Allow me, gentlemen, to review briefly the history of the authoriza- 
tion for this ship. It was requested by the Navy, approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, O. K.’d by the Secretary of Defense, passed by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and endorsed by the President. Then it 
was given the unanimous approval of the House Committee on Armed 
Services. In no-wise is it said in criticism of the technical competence 
of the House Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department of 
Defense or their staff when we point out that the Armed Services 
Committee, day in and day out, deals with our Armed Forces. They 
and their Senate counterparts are closer to and better informed than 
most of the Members of the Congress on matters pertaining to the 
pational defense. We wonder, then, why the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Department of Defense sought to overrule the 
Navy Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the President, and, finally, their colleagues 
on the Committee on Armed Services, with regard to the construction 
of a second flush-deck carrier. 

We have no quarrel with what the Appropriations Committee may 
do with regard to reducing budget estimates for the various services. 
It is their right—indeed, their duty—to say how much the services 
shall spend. But we question the wisdom of eliminating entirely the 
item given No. 1 priority by uny of the servces, as was the case with 
the new carrier, 

The Navy stated, through its witnesses before the House commit- 
tee, that, if a cut were ind ‘ated for new construction of ships, that 
cut would be taken in any type if the new carrier could be saved. 
That was—and is—priority item No. 1 on the Navy’s new construc- 
tion list. And, yet, the Navy’s judgment has been reversed. Ob- 
viously, the Navy and the House Appropriations Committee can- 
not both be right. One must be wrong. We think the Navy’s posi- 
tion is right for the following reasons : 

The Navy’s principal mission is to gain and retain control of the 
seas. That is important, for when we lose control of the seas we lose 
the ability to supply our allies, to maintain our overseas bases, and, 
most important, to carry on our industry output for want of indis- 
pensable metals, minerals, and materials which must be brought to 
our shores from overseas. The Navy’s chief weapon in carrying 
out its principal mission is the aircraft carrier. Today the aircraft 
carrier forms the core and heart of the modern fleet. 
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It has been said that we have more carriers than any other nation 
in the world. That is true. Tt also is trae—now that Russia has the 
atom bomb-—that seaborne airpower is the only weapon on which we 
and our allies retain a monopoly. We should insure our retention 
of this munopoly by constantly improving it and increasing its ef- 
fectiveness. By doing so, we increase our war potential and diminish 
the enemy’s. 

It has also been said that a carrier is vulnerable; that she is a “sit- 
ting duck.” That is not accurate. Allow me to remind you, gentle- 
men, that no large carrier of the /'ssex class was lost in World War II. 
Neither has any man-of-war of any nation ever been sunk while 
under way by high-level bombing. They have fallen victim only to 
accurate high-speed dive and torpedo bombing by carrier-based ‘air- 
craft. Do not misunderstand me. I do not say that a carrier is in- 
vulnerable. It is possible that they could be sunk. But because of 
their maneuverability, speed, and protecting screen of cruisers, bat- 
tleships, destroyers, and submarines, as well as their own fighter air- 
craft, they offer just about the most unattractive target for enemy at- 
tack, whether it be from the surface, below the surface, or from the 
air. The submarine proved to be highly vulnerable in the Pacific in 
World War TT In fact, we lost almost 20 percent of our subs operat- 
ing in that theater. But our subs sank 5,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping and more than a half million tons of their combat vessels, 
thus paralyzing Japan’s warmaking capacity by immobilizing her in- 
dustry. No one now claims that we should stop building subs be- 
cause they are “vulnerable.” On the contrary, we have just launched 
our first atomic sub, with more to come. 

But why, you may ask, the need for a new carrier when we have 
several old ones still in “moth balls”? The answer is simple but also 
multiple. 


MODERN AIRCRAFT CANNOT OPERATE OFF “ESSEX” CLASS CARRIERS 


First, let us consider aircraft design. We have been accused of 
flying carrier-based aircraft in Korea which are vastly inferior to 
Russian aircraft operating in that theater. That is ~ overstatement, 
although the performance margin is close. The Navy has in pro- 
duction at least four fighter aire raft which can outfly and outfight the 
best the Russians possess. But here is the rub: The Navy cannot buy 
or design a fighter or attack aircraft which cannot operate from the 
deck of an E'ssea-class carrier or be stowed in her hangar deck, 

Remember, gentlemen, the /’ssex class was designed in 1940, Then 
jet aircraft did not exist. Our latest class, the Midway class, was de- 

signed in 1943. There were few jet aircraft operational at that date. 
Both of these classes have been modified and their flight decks beefed 
sl in order to accommodate the heavier, faster, more ‘complic ated air- 

‘raft of today. But there is a limit beyond which you cannot go. 

Consider, for instance, that the 1: inding gear of the heaviest carrier- 
based aircraft today is heavier than our best carrier-based fiehter 
of the earlier stages of World War II. Because of the hot exhaust 
blast, jet tail assemblies get ever higher. And yet, there is a limitation 
beyond which the Navy may not go in design, namely, the height of 
an Essex-class hangar deck. 
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Then consider this fact: The wings of the Navy’s most modern 
fighter operational in Korea cannot be ‘completely folded in the hangar 
deck because of overhead limitations. So, you see, gentlemen, the 
Navy has gone about as far as they can go on carrier-aircraft design 
until such time as they have more than one carrier capable of handling 
the bigger, faster, heavier jets of the future. 


REQUEST FOR NEW CARRIER OF “F« )RRESTAL”’ CLASS 


The Navy would be subject to criticism—and rightly so—if it spent 
tax money to design, develop, and test an aircraft intended for carrier 
operations that was too big or too heavy to fly from any carrier which 
we now have. But, if we ‘had two carriers of the Forrestal class, the 
Navy would be entirely justified in buying a plane which would be too 
large or too heavy or too fast for any other carriers, because four air 
groups could be trained for service aboard those two ships, one aboard 
and one ashore training as replacement for each ship. Under those 
circumstances, the lid would be off on new aircraft design. 

Until the Forrestal was authorized, the Navy had not had a chance 
to put into effect lessons learned in World War IT and since. She is 
the only carrier ever to be designed and built from the keel up for jet 
operations. 

Jets consume infinitely more fuel than do conventional propeller- 

driven planes. At present, there is a definite limitation on the amount 
of fuel which /’ssex-class carriers cancarry. The new Forrestal class, 
because of its increased size, can carry suflicient fuel to operate contin- 
uously for prolonged periods. The space limitations in the older 
carriers is something which cannot be overcome by any modifica- 
tion. ‘There just is not ee room in the ship to carry the fuel 
which jets need for sustained operation.. You can go just so far 
and no further in converting a 1940 hull to accommodate 1953 air- 
craft. The Forrestal was the first carrier hull laid down in more than 
10 years. 

The older, lighter aircraft formerly took off from a carrier deck 
in the same fashion that a plane takes off from a land field. They 
ran down the deck and flew off on their own power because of rela- 
tive air speeds. That is not true of jet launchings from carrier flight 
decks. Because of increased speed, nearly all jet take-offs today are 

catapulted. Present designs allow for only two catapults—both di- 
male over the bow. The new design of the Forrestal class has a 
broken configuration on the flight deck aft of the bow. This would 
accommodate two additional ¢ ‘atapults which would be on the bias 
and in addition to the two firmg over the bow. This feature would 
therefore double the ship’s capacity to get planes airborne over any- 
thing which we have today. Also, the ideal fighter team is four. 
With the Forrestal this team will be launched simultaneously, and in 
a matter of seconds is airborne and in formation. Under the present 
system the first two fighters launched must orbit until the other two 
are launched, and then j join up. 


DESIGN ENLARGEMENT 


The weight and speed limitation on a new aircraft is directly pro- 
portional to the launching capacity of the catapult. Because of 
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longer deck space on the new-type ship, longer catapult tracks ca) 
be installed, which can accommodate heavier and faster aircraft. 

The same is true of arresting gear. Faster planes need more deck 
space in which to land. They also need bigger, heavier arresting 
gear and barriers. The design of the flight deck on the new-class 
carrier will allow for this, which, however, cannot be done with 
existing ships. 

The new Forrestal class, because of its size, can carry greatly in 
creased armor plate. This feature will very considerably diminish 
vulnerability to torpedo attack or damage from A-bombs, as also wil! 
increased compartmentation. 

Another feature which is important in the new Forrestal class is 
the elimination of the island to give a truly flush flight deck. Under 
present circumstances, because of the existence of the island, a plane's 
wing tips must clear by a comfortable margin. This limits wing- 
spread. With a flush-deck design this is no problem. The wing tips 
of twin-engine, long-range, atom-carrying offensive aircraft can, if 
necessary, overhang the sides of the deck. The island presents wind- 
turbulence problems which can be eliminated. The flush-deck design 
will make it possible to operate in all weather or in low visibility due 
to the fact that there is no high island sticking up to create a hazard 
for aircraft flying on instruments. Also, the pilot coming in for a 
landing can take a wave-off in any direction, because there are no 
obstructions. 

Let me stress the point that the Forrestal class is not an experi 
mental ship. It is merely the embodiment of all we have learned 
about carrier operations with modern jet aircraft in World War IT, 
during peacetime training, and in the Korean war. It is the next 
logical and inevitable step in the development of seaborne airpower. 
It is just as logical as was the development of the B-47 jet bomber 
from earlier designs and from lessons learned in training and in com- 
bat. To prevent the construction of these new-type ships is to place 
naval aviation in a strait-jacket. Such action would retard the con- 
stant development of a better, stronger fleet which we need to retain 
control of the seas. The carrier and her aircraft are the strong right 
arm, the Sunday punch, of any modern fleet, just as the battleship used 
to be before the advent of naval aviation. There is a constant neces- 
sity for continuous development if we are to maintain our present 
degree of excellence and fighting potential. 


NAVAL AIR POWER 


Please allow me to assure you, gentlemen, that carrier-based avia- 
tion does not in any wise compete with any other form of air power. 
Air power consists of two elements: Military air power and civil 
air power. Military air power consists of the Air Force, including 
their strategic bombing potential, Marine aviation, and naval aviation, 
and, recently, Army ground-liaison aviation. Civil air power consists 
of the airlines and their aircraft and our aircraft-manufacturing 
industry. 

It is a serious error to think of air power as being synonymous with 
Air Force. The Air Force is only one element of air power. As 
evidence of that fact, let me remind you that approximately 45 per- 
cent of all sorties flown against the enemy in Korea in the last 6 
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months were flown by Navy or Marine Corps planes. Naval air is 
designed to obtaia and retain control of the seas. It is an integral and 
indispensable part of the modern fleet and our most effective weapon 
against enemy submarines. When we had been pushed back in the 
small Pusan perimeter, losses in all that territory were regained in one 
stroke by the end run and amphibious landings in Inchon. For the 
inchon landing and the subsequent assault on Seoul which outflanked 
enemy aircraft, the only air support was from aircraft carriers. Men 
in the ground forces have said time and time again that if it had not 
been for the close support of the carriers the enemy would have over- 
run them easily, but the carrier-based aircraft stopped this. 

Those who oppose seaborne air power utter dire warnings of the 
vulnerability of carriers to‘attack by guided missiles. Let me remind 
you, gentlemen, that the most perfect guided missile yet designed is 
the Japanese kamikaze plane. It is guided by a human being. De- 
spite technological progress of the last few years, the mechanism of the 
guided missile is inferior to the human brain. 

At Okinawa our fleet took everything the kamikaze could throw at 
us. For days on end we endured sustained attack. Over several days 
more than 140 kamikazes attacked our ships. They were all shot 
down. No carrier ever was sunk by a kamikaze. Remember, also, 
that a guided missile can be shot down just the same as a piloted 
aircraft. It is a target for all the guns of the carrier task force and 
also for the carrier’s planes. It shows up on radar and other warning 
devices just the same as does a pe aircraft. 

With the world situation such as it is today and with the continuing 
prospect of having to fight in either or both both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, we should have at least one of these ships with both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Fleets as soon as possible. 


USE LIMITATION OF OVERSEAS LAND BASES 


Within the last few weeks the Department of Defense has submitted 
to the House Armed Services Committee its budget for base construc- 
tion for the various services in fiscal 1953. Included therein is an 
item of more than $5 billian for new bases overseas. It is inconceivable 
that the Congress would grant that request and still deny the Navy the 
right to construct a new carrier of the Forrestal class. 

One concession which Winston Churchill achieved on his recent 
visit to Washington is the right of the British Government to veto 
any mission which our Air Force may wish to originate from air bases 
on British soil. Think how that would work if the Aneuran Bevan 
branch of the Labor Party should take over the British Government. 
They are opposed to bombing Russia under any circumstances for 
fear of sokafintion. . 

The billions which we have ot on aircraft, training, ground- 
support personnel, air strips, and base facilities could be a total loss. 


The same is true of air bases on French soil and in north Africa where 
the Arab peoples might revolt at any time against foreign domination 
of their soil just as they did in Iran. The flight deck of our carriers 
is United States “soil.” No other nation can veto any mission which 
originates there. If we control the seas we can launch an attack 
against the enemy from seven-tenths of the earth’s surface. 
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CARRIER-BASED OPERATIONS 


Carrier-based operational aircraft presently in the Mediterranean 

‘an fly inland to a distance of more than 600 miles from various points. 
Sone mighty interesting potential targets will appear within that 
range. Also, a fast carrier can launch its strike from one spot today 
and within 24 hours do it again from a spot 700 miles away. 

It is a well-known fact around the Pentagon that both Generals 
Eisenhower, when he headed NATO forces in Europe, and Ridgway 
when he was in the Far East, requested additional carriers for the 
Mediterranean and North Atlantic. Ridgway requested a 100- 
percent increase in his carrier strength. They were turned down. 
But what a boon it would have been to our allies’ morale if thev had 
seen mobile air bases at sea all around the perimeter of the NATO 
nations from the eastern Mediterranean to the eastern approaches of 
the Baltic, each capable of launching a devastating atomic attack with 
hundreds of fighters against an enemy aggressor. And what a 
deterrent to our foes. 

To return for a moment to the question of land air bases in Western 
Europe, let me remind you, gentlemen, that at present the armies 
of the west could not snecessfully defend these against an all-out 
Russian offensive. NATO hopes that in a few years we will be able 
to successfully resist. but we cannot do so at present. General 
Bradley, testifying before your committee on June 13, told you that 
Russia could overrun Europe today. An AP dispatch of May 25 
Jast quotes General Gruenther, speaking before the International 
Council for Christian Leadership in Holland, as saying, “On this 
very day, compared with NATO the Soviet Union is at a very distinct 
advantage. If they make a determined effort, we would not vet have 
the power to stop the attack.” Therefore, to proceed to construct these 
bases now would offer the Russians a prize which does not presently 
exist. If captured, they would be used against us and the British 
Isles. The worst that can happen to a carrier is that it gets sunk. 
It can never be used against us by the enemy. So IT say, gentlemen, 
that as between a new carrier and land bases, we get a better defense 
bargain in the carrier becanse it is mobile. 

If this carrier is not authorized this year, precious time will be lost 
which can never be regained. It means that the ship will reach the 
fleet just 1 year later. By that time we may be in an all-out war. 
You gentlemen have heard the impressive testimony of the mem- 
bers of our Joint Chiefs of Staff that 1954 is to be the critical year. 
If that is so, we will have grave need for the second Forrestal class 
carrier. Time lost now in construction can never be regained. It 
sannot even be bought back in human lives. Therefore, T respectfully 
urge you, gentlemen, restore the appropriation which will allow the 
commencing of a second large modern flush-deck carrier. If you 
think we cannot afford the sum, then make an equal cut in some 
other items for new ship construction. But, I beseech you, do not 
retard the development of a modern fleet. Please do not put naval 
aviation in a strait-jacket. 

It has been a privilege and an honor to appear before you. I ap- 
preciate your courtesy and attention. 
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In concluding I would like to read to you a statement made by Grand 
Admiral Ernest Raeder, commander in chief of the German Navy in 
1943, when asked to give his reasons for the failure of the Nazi sea 
blockade. He said: 


We lacked a naval air force. From the beginning we had bitterly fought for 
one. At first we reached a certain degree of success in this struggle, only to 
have it gradually destroved by the influence of the Commander in Chief, Air 
(Goering). In this struggle we lost out. 

History will decide one day the question whether a naval air force is essential 
for a navy that wishes to operate at sea. 


History did decide that question in the Pacific in World War II 
in the affirmative. Do not, gentlemen, I beseech you, reverse history. 

Thank you. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, sir, and you have presented a 
very good argument for the carrier. 

Mr. Marshall do you care to make a presentation ? 

Mr. Marsuauy. No, sir; Mr. Frank A. Leahy, our president, will be 
unable to be here, as his wife passed away. 

Senator O’Mauonry. I am very sorry that he was unable to be here. 

Mr. Marsuauu. In view of the lateness of the hour and the burden 
on you, sir, I think that I will just submit our statement. 

Senator O’Mauonry. Thank you very much. If you will do that 
we will appreciate it. We will include your statement in the record 
and would you hand it to the clerk of the committee. 


NAVY LEAGUE OF TIIF UNITED STATES 


Mr. Marsuauy. With Mr. Hecht’sstatement he included articles that 
he would like to have submitted in the record. 
(The statement and articles referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY FRANK A. HeEcuT, PRESIDENT, NAVY LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES 
(SupMirrep by J. PAULL MARSHALL, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE NAvy LEAGUE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, IN ABSENCE OF Mr. HECHT) 


Mr. Chairman, it is a welcome privilege to appear before your committee to 
offer the views of the Navy League of the United States on matters concern- 
ing the security of our country and, in particular, the role and mission of the 
Navy. 

First a word about the Navy League. Ours is not a veterans’ group nor 
are men in uniform eligible for membership. Our policies are controlled solely by 
civilians who have a patriotic interest in their country’s welfare. We pay our own 
way and our expenses consist primarily in maintaining a national office in Wash- 
ington for the distribution of informative literature prepared under the super- 
Vision of our national officers or directors. We have no paid officers. I mention 
these points*to make it clear that we do not have an ax to grind, we have no inter- 
est in procurement matters, and we do not profess to tell the Navy how to run its 
affairs nor do we allow it to tell us how to run our affairs. On this basis we 
have maintained a cordial relationship with the Navy for 50 years. The views 
we express here today are wholly our own and I assure you that they have not 
been “cleared with the Navy Department.” 

The primary interest of the Navy League ts our national security and, be- 
cause of this, we are seriously concerned about the present status of naval avia- 
tion and its inevitable deterioration if Congress does not provide authority and 
funds for the building of new carriers of improved design and of larger size 
that can adequately handle the faster, larger, and heavier jet aircraft now 
in production or under development. 

At this point I should like to state unequivocally that I believe in the primacy 
of air power for our national security, but by air power I mean the totality 
of the Air Force and Navy aviation and Marine Corps Aviation and Army avia- 
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tion and Coast Guard aviation and civil aviation. I completely agree with tlic 
recommendations of the Department of the Air Force in respect to the presei! 
need for a strength of 1483 wings and I likewise concur with the Department of 
the Air Force in its opposition to the proposed “stretch-out” plan under whic), 
deliveries of its planes would not be completed in 1954. As the same time | 
assert the essentiality of giving naval aviation the same priority as the Air Force 

The Navy League for 50 years has supported the concept of sea power for the 
protection and growth of America. We support that concept today because it has 
been vindicated time and time again, not only in the historical past but within 
our own lifetime. But sea power today is different from sea power of the 
Spanish-American War or of World War 1, or even of World War II. Sea power 
involves not only control of the surface of the oceans, comprising about 70 percent 
of the area of the globe, but also control of the waters beneath the surface in 
which operate submarines that become more formidable year by year, and, addi 
tionally, it means control of the air over the oceans. 

As was clearly proven in World War II, we had to have control of the alr to 
defeat enemy submarines as well as enemy surface warships. This control was 
won largely by carrier-borne Navy planes of many types. The task is more diffi 
cult today because Russian submarine flotillas now greatly exceed, in both num 
bers and capabilities, the German and Japanese submarine flotillas at the begin 
ning of World War II. And Russia is building improved snorkel types in large 
numbers. The submarine threat alone is serious enough to more than justif) 
the money we are spending on our Navy to insure an uninterrupted flow of ocean 
borne materials for our factories and an adequate ocean-borne supply of gaso 
line, ammunition, food, and supplies to our Army and Air Force overseas. We 
must not forget that Germany, with only a fraction of the submarine strength 
now possessed by Russia, almost won the First World War and again seriously 
threatened our victory in the Second World War. The best way to defeat enemy 
submarines is to destroy their operating bases, the shipyards in which they are 
built and repaired, and the oil refineries, supply depots, and railroads that support 
enemy submarine operations. This is a special form of interdiction bombing in 
enemy coastal areas that should be undertaken by carrier-borne aircraft imme 
diately on the outbreak of war. Carriers, therefore, are now essential for contro! 
of the air at sea and over coastal areas. 

We are convinced that carrier-borne naval air power is, in fact, the very corner 
stone of the entire air-power structure. Without adequate carriers for the next 
war, naval air power cannot function decisively as it did in World War II. With- 
out adequate naval air power, our Navy cannot long maintain command of the 
seas. Without command of the seas, it would be impossible to transport the 
Army and the Air Force abroad and thereafter to support their vast operations 
in Europe, Africa, the Middle East, and Asia that will have to be sustained if 
Soviet Russia is to be defeated in war. 

So I contend that carriers are just as essential to the Air Force and the 
Army as are their own bases overseas. Carriers today are, in fact, absolutely 
necessary prerequisites for successful operations overseas as the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps. 

There is another aspect to naval aviation that is not related directly and 
solely to the enemy’s navy. I refer to the vastly augmented capabilities of 
naval aviation resulting from the recent development of A-bombs that can 
be delivered by carrier-borne planes. It is my understanding that the Nay) 
now has in service jet fighters that can take off from carriers and carry an 
A-bomb with a destructive power comparable to that of the Hiroshima bomb. 
These planes fly at near-sonic speed and cary fuel enough to last them for 
about 2 hours, or for approximately 1,000 to 1,200 miles. Thus a single carrier 
borne fighter now can carry as much destruction as an entire carrier squadron 
of bombers could carry in World War II, and carry it at about twice the speed 
This comparison may be more easily grasped if expressed in terms of specific 
planes with which you are no doubt familiar. The single seat twin-jet Banshee, 
a carrier fighter now in service in our fleets, can take off with an A-bomb that 
has a destructive force equivalent to that carried by all of the B-25’s combined 
in General Doolittle’s gallant carrier-based raid on ‘Tokyo. 

Even with conventional bombs, Navy planes have been found to be of great 
value in interdiction bombing and close support for troops in action in Korea 
where the Navy has flown approximately one-third of the missions during the 
past 2 years. Armed with A-bombs, our Navy planes would be immeasurably 
more effective. Thus carrier-borne planes might well be used in Europe and 
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Asia in a war against Soviet Russia in support of and in collaboration with 
the Air Force and the Army. 

We must recognize the fact that we face the possibility of losing the use 
of many of our overseas bases through the political vetoes of our present allies. 
For example, if Bevan were Prime Minister of Great Britain and Russia 
threatened to bomb London and other English cities, is it not likely that we 
would be obliged to abandon our English bases that we now are constructing 
at such great cost? The same grave situation might develop in France and 
Italy, and other countries where we are now building Army and Air Force 
bases and where neutralism seem to be a growing threat. We must also recognize 
that in some countries where we are constructing bases there are great opportu- 
nities for sabotage to be organized successfully against us. If Russia succeeded 
in overruning parts or all of Europe some of the bases and installations we are 
now building overseas would be captured and used against us. According to press 
reports on June 14, the possibility that “Russia could overrun Europe today” 
was confirmed to your committee last month by General Bradley, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary Finletter recently testified before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee that the “very uncertainty of political stability in some parts of the world 
makes it necessary for the Air Force to build bases in several different countries,” 
and “I have been asked from time to time whether we are not spending large 
sums for the construction of overseas bases in countries where due to political 
instability, our position is uncertain.” ‘That is so,’ he said, “but there is no 
alternative * * *, Wecannot have our eggs in too few baskets.” 

I do not want to oppose Secretary Finletter and the Air Force in their en- 
deavors to build up the capabilities of the Air Force but I must point out that 
carriers posses certain inherent advantages not possessed by land bases on foreign 
soil. First, we do not need the consent of any other government for the use 
of our carriers in any manner we find to be advantageous or necessary. Second, 
our aircraft are manned by American crews and the chances of sabotage are at 
an absolute minimum. Third, our carriers will never be captured and used 
against us. Fourth, our carriers are mobile and they can operate around the 
entire Russian perimeter from points close inshore or from distances of hundreds 
of miles. Mobility is a tremendous asset in warfare, whether it be in the form 
of cavalry or armored tanks or ships or planes. It was the mobility of our car- 
rier task forces in World War II that made it possible for us to surprise the 
enemy and paralyze his air strength before seiz'ng the heavily defended islands 
that later became important bases from which to stage the Air Force bombing 
raids against Japan. It is the lack of mobility of land bases that makes it 
necessary for us to build so many bases in so many different locations in order not 
to have “our eggs in too few baskets.” I cite this fact only to emphasize the ad- 
visability of giving the same overriding priority to the construction of new car- 
riers as is now given to the building of air bases overseas, and the common-sense 
judgment that we should, at the same time, make maximum use of our existing 
carrier strength that is now dormant in mothballs and which very importantly, 
is already built and paid for. 

It is a significant fact that General Eisenhower, while in his recent European 
command, requested more carriers. It is authoritatively reported that he asked 
for eight large carriers for the Mediterranean and eight other large carriers to 
operate under his command in the Atlantic. It is also authoritatively reported 
that General Ridgeway, while in his recent command in Tokyo, asked for a 100- 
percent increase in carriers assigned to Korean waters. I might mention that 
many important military and civilian leaders, with whom I conferred in Europe 
last summer, told me that the assignment of a large number of our carriers to 
European waters would do more to bolster European security and to infuse con- 
filence in the people of Great Britain and on the Continent than any other 
measure that we could take. 

I do not deprecate the deterrent effect on Russian leaders of our strategic Air 
Force and our possession of a sizable stockpile of A-bombs and probably soon 
also of H-bombs. However, we could vastly augment this deterrent by capital- 
izing upon our possession of highly mobile, hard-hitting carrier task forces 
against which it would be impossible for Russia to maintain an effective defense 
around her entire perimeter. 

It is my belief that when war with Russia does come it will be preceded by a 
gigantic Pearl Harbor-type blitz, and that the first 6 months of the war will be 
(decisive. I do not believe that the next war will be a long war of attrition 
during which we could build planes and ships and munitions as we did in World 
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War II. For this reason I believe that there will be an unprecedented demand 
from all quarters of the world for American air power to defend our own cities 
and our military installations at home and abroad and those of our allies. 
Because of the great expanse of enemy territory, there will be a multiplicity of 
important military targets that should be subjected to immediate air attack 
regardless of whether it be by the Air Force, the Navy, or the Marines. Even if 
the Air Force were three times as large as it is today I do not believe it alone 
would be big enough to do all of the offensive and defensive jobs that would 
have to be done in order to bring the war to a quick and victorious conclusion. 
In these circumstances, our carriers could be used very effectively in the North 
Atlantic, the North Sea, the Norwegian Sea, the Barents Sea, the Bay of Biscay, 
the Medditerranean, the Arabian Sea, the Bay of Bengal, the South China Sea, 
the East China Sea, the Yellow Sea, the Sea of Japan, the Sea of Okhotsk, and 
the Bering Sea. From these areas there would be within the range of Navy 
planes many lucrative military targets such as submarine bases, shipbuilding 
yards, munition plants, air bases, aviation factories, oil field, refineries, railway 
and highway bridges, and scores of power plants used by the enemy against 
us and against our allies. 

In addition to the destruction of military installations on land, our Navy 
planes would be destroying enemy air power as it did against Japan. This 
is an extremely important point. You will remember that our task forces in 
their several campaigns in the Pacific forced into battle thousands of Japanese 
planes of all types and swept the skies almost clean of enemy fighters. It was 
the destruction of these fighters, both planes and pilots, that made it possible 
for the B-29's to bomb Japanese cities and factories with such impunity during 
the closing months of the war. Lest I be misunderstood, I should say that, of 
course, the Navy and Marines did not do this superb job without help, but 
together they accounted for over 15,000 of the 26,000 Japanese planes destroyed 
during the war by American forces. 

The argument is often made that carriers are vulnerable to torpedo and bomb- 
ing attacks. I do not for a moment believe that carriers or any other type 
of ship built by man is unsinkable. Every type of warships can be sunk or 
damaged by either lucky or overwhelming enemy attacks, and in the event 
of another war we should expect some of our ships to he sunk and others to be 
heavily damaged. But this does not mean that the risks are so great as to 
make the use of surface warcraft impossible or inadvisable under the conditions 
that we expect to prevail if war breaks out within the next few years. In 
World War IT our carriers and our submarines in the Pacific suffered grievous 
losses, yet each type was able to sustain its mission and to emerge triumphant 
at the end of the war. We lost 52 submarines in the last war and that certainly 
proves that they are vulnerable, yet we ended the war with 181 submarines in 
commission in the Pacific. Official records show that our submarines sank over 
5 million tons of enemy merchant shipping, which was the principal cause of 
the strangulation of the Japanese Empire. Our submarines also sank a half 
million tons of enemy warships. Likewise, notwithstanding the loss of 11 car- 
riers out of a total of 110, our carrier task forces destroyed more than 12,000 
Japanese aircraft, over 6,000 of them in air-to-air combat, and in addition in- 
flicted tremendous damage to the Japanese Navy and to military installations 
on shore from Guadacanal to Paramashiro. Here again is an example of 
vulnerable ships that dished out far more punishment and damage than they 
themselves, as a class, suffered. Incidentally, I should mention that not one 
of the 11 carriers lost was sunk by land-based bombers. 

The question naturally arises as to the vulnerability of surface warships to 
attack by jet bombers carrying A bombs or guided missiles. Of course, the same 
question also concerns the vulnerability of air bases and other important, im- 
mobile military targets on land in locations precisely known to the enemy. 

The answer is that all of our services have improved radar and other means of 
detection and early warning, antiaircraft batteries and fire-control installations 
afloat and ashore are better than in World War II, our interceptor planes are 
faster and better armed, and we have under intensive development our own 
guided missiles and rockets to be used against attacking bombers. In other 
words, measures for defense probably have kept pace with the Soviet development 
of new offensive weapons. 

I am sure that well-qualified experts from the Navy Department have sub- 
mitted to your committee many technical reasons to show the need for larger 
carriers than those now in our fleets. As a civilian I can only call your atten- 
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tion to some of the facts that are obvious to me from a close study of non- 
classified military-naval-aviation information. For example, the continuing in- 
creases in the speed and the size and the weight of aircraft are known to all 
of us. These developments naturally have necessitated the construction of 
larger hangars and improved ground equipment and longer and heavier runways 
for civilian and military aircraft the world over. Your committee in recent 
years has approved the expenditure by our Government of billions of dollars for 
new and improved ground facilities to keep step with the development of larger, 
faster, and heavier aircraft. But I call your attention to two facts that seem 
to have received insufficient attention in Congress. The first fact is that naval 
planes have increased in size and weight and speed concurrently with similar 
changes in land-based planes. The second fact is that carriers from which these 
new, faster, larger and heavier planes must operate have not been properly 
provided, by new construction or by modernization, to keep step with these con- 
tinuing improvements in naval aircraft. 

The Navy has modified 9 of its carriers and has a program under which all of 
its 28 large carriers will have been modernized before 1955. However, there 
are definite limitations on what can be accomplished in the line of modernization 
on these ships that were designed and built some 10 years ago. The modernized 
earriers do have many improvements that fully justify the monetary costs. 
But the time is near at hand, if indeed it is not already here, when even the 
modernized carriers will be completely inadequate to handle the Navy planes 
now under development. In consequence, the Navy must, in effect, either put a 
ceiling on the technological improvements of aircraft so that its planes will not 
outstrip the existing carriers, or else new and larger carriers must be built that 
are tailored to fit the best naval aircraft that American skill can produce. I do 
not believe that this situation has been fully undestood in the Congress. I ean- 
not believe that Congress, knowing the full facts, would deliberately inhibit the 
development of naval aviation by refusing appropriations for a carrier construc- 
tion program commensurate with the appropriations for the improvement and 
up-building of the other components of air power. Regardless of the reasons 
or motivation for the failure to provide tomorrow’s carriers adequate to handle 
tomorrow's planes, the effect is comparable to a failure to provide longer and 
heavier runways for land-based military aircraft. 

You have heard testimony from many high officials of the Department of 
Defense to the effect that Soviet Russia will attain a dangerous military strength 
by 1954, and, in consequence, it has been urgently recommended to you, by these 
offic'als that we should seek peak power before 1955. The Navy League en- 
dorses these recommendations and the report just issued by the Senate Pr. pared- 
ness Subcommittee. In this connection I must remind you that if the Navy’s 
first postwar carrier had not been scrapped by Secretary Johnson in 1949 it would 
now be nearing completion, and if the Navy's then-planned program of one new 
carrier a year had been carried forward we would now have three or four addi- 
tional large carriers under construction at this time. To further delay the con- 
struction of replacement carriers, the keels of which should have been laid one, 
two, and three years ago, is only to compound the mistakes made by Secretary 
Johnson and others in the Pentagon. 

One new carrier, the Forrestal, has been authorized, and I understand will 
be completed before the end of 1954, and earlier if overtime is authorized by 
the Navy Department. American shipyards could undertake simultaneously the 
construction of from six to eight carriers of the Forrestal type and plans are 
in such shape that work could be started promptly and the ships launched in 
about 2 years, but I question the advisability of utilizing the full capacity of our 
shipyards for the construction of carriers only. Instead, I earnestly reeommend 
that your committee reinstate the item in the 1953 Navy appropriations bill 
(previously approved by the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the President) providing authority and funds for the construction of one more 
Forrestal type carrier. I also recommend that authority and funds be provided 
now for two additional large carriers so that upon completion the Navy would 
have two new large carriers in the Atlantic and two in the Pacific: this would 
meet only our minimum immediate needs. 

in answer to the possible objection that additional surface craft would have 
to be built in order to provide antiaircraft and antisubmarine protection for new 
-arriers, I call your attention to the fact that the Navy now hus some 50 cruisers 
and approximately 270 destroyers and destroyer-escorts in mothballs which 
could be recommissioned and used as necessary. 
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If your committee cannot recommend to the Senate the construction of one 
or more additional carriers of the Forrestal type without some equivalent reduc- 
tion elsewhere in the Navy appropriations bill for 1953, then, in these circum. 
stances, priority should be given to the needs for new carriers. This would be 
in consonance with the recommendations of the Navy Department to the House 
Appropriations Committee when that committee had before it the bill you are 
now considering. 

As indicative of the widespread public support for the Navy’s program for 
carrier construction, I am attaching to this statement two excellent articles on 
the subject matter by outstanding commentators. One of these is the column 
titled “Washington Tides” by Mr. Ernest K. Lindley, Washington editor of News- 
week, that appeared in the May 19 issue of that magazine. The other article, 
by Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, military editor of the New York Times, appeared 
under the titles “Sea Power—I” and “Sea Power—I1” in the New York Times 
of May 29 and May 30. I request that these articles be printed with my state- 
ment in the record of these hearings. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of your 
committee, for this opportunity to appear before you. 


[From the New York Times, May 29, 1952] 
Sea PowEr—I 
NAvy. NEEDS ELIMINATED SUPERCARRIER To KEEP SEAS FRE¥ AND “ATTACK” LAND 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The Pentagon's continuing attempt this week to persuade the Senate to 
reverse reductions and limitations made by the House of Representatives in 
the 1953 military appropriations bill focuses, in the case of the Navy, around 
the big aircraft carrier. 

The Navy’s share of the next fiscal year’s military funds included, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense and the President, when the bill went to 
the House. appropriations to start construction of a second modern carrier of 
the Forrestal class of about 60,000 tons displacement. 

One such ship, called popularly a supercarrier, was provided for last year 
and preliminary construction has started. A second one was requested, at an 
estimated cost for the completed ship of $218,000,000, and as part of a Navy 
construction program of more than 400 ships and craft. 

The House, in reducing this program, eliminated funds for the construction 
of the second large carrier, which was the No. 1 priority in the Navy’s program. 

This specific elimination was made despite the Navy's offer to keep the total 
cost of its shipbuilding program within the House limitation by cutting other 
ship construction, but to start work on the second carrier. 

The Navy thinks that this deliberate and pointed elimination of a type of 
ship it feels is essential to offensive naval action, coupled with congressional! 
comments about its building program, betray on the part of Congress not only a 
desire for economy but a lack of understanding of the modern role of sea power. 
Its main effort before the Senate Appropriations Committee this week is to have 
the carrier funds restored and also, implicitly, to illuminate the role of sea power. 


KOREA CITED IN ARGUMENT 


The Navy’s contentions and arguments can be summarized as follows: 

The primary mission of modern sea power still is the control of the sea 
the use of the sea lanes for our purposes, the denial of those sea lanes to the 
enemy. The importance of such control, even in the air age, is best illustrated 
by some of the logistical statistics of Korea. 

Ships have transported from North America to the Japan-Korea theater 
virtually all of the petroleum products, about 6 or 7 times as many passengers 
as have planes, and 280 times as much cargo as have aircraft. Without shipping 
we could not have remained in Korea. 

To deliver these huge tonnages the Navy must neutralize or destroy any enemy 
surface warships that may attempt to interfere with our free use of the seas, 
and it must protect—by both offensive and defensive measures—our shipping 
against enemy air attacks, submarines, and mines. 
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Carriers are important elements in the defense of merchant convoys against 
enemy air attacks; they are important offensive implements against submarines ; 
and minesweepers are essential for use against enemy mines. 

This is one reason why the new carrier had the highest priority, 4 antisub- 
marine destroyers the second highest priority, and 30 minesweepers the third 
highest priority in the 1953 building program. 

The Navy was criticized for giving minesweepers a considerably higher priority 
in its construction program than the prejected nuclear-powered submarine. Yet 
this decision was clearly correct. 

The Korean war demonstrated our weaknesses in modern minesweepers and 
the excellence of the Russians’ mines and mine-laying technique. One submarine, 
laying acoustic, magnetic, and pressure mines off New York, might, if we did 
not have the proper defensive implements, be able to close the port for a week 
or more, 

SUBMARINE BENEFITS SOVIET 


An atomic submarine is desirable, but its development would benefit the Soviet 
Union, which is the inferior sea power and hence must have recourse to the guerre 
de course, or “guerrilla war” at sea, much more than it would us. In the Soviet 
table of naval priorities the development of an atomic submarine might well be 
ranked No. 1; in our own it is, rightfully, well below minesweepers. 

Another mission of the Navy is the sea defense of the continental United States 
and of our overseas bases. It must also assist the Air Force in the air defense of 
the United States, not only with available planes, but also with radar picket 
ships and seagoing warning systems. 

These missions, important though they are, by no means exhaust the modern 
Navy’s catalog of duties. Wars are won on land, whether by the foot soldier or 
hy the atomic bomb, 

The Navy must be able to “attack” the land by— 

Amphibious assault, the landing of troops and supplies on neutral, friendly, 
or enemy coasts, over beaches as well as through ports, by marine helicopters 
as well as by landing craft. 

Gunitire, rocket, guided missile, and airplane support for friendly ground 
forces. 

Air assault on enemy submarine and naval bases, airfields, communications, 
factories, and supply dumps. 

The third task not only is important to victory on land but also is essential 
to victory at sea. For control of the sea also means control of the air above it, 
as well as the waters beneath the surface. 


CARRIERS OFTEN ESSENTIAL 


In many areas of the world air superiority over the seas and over an enemy’s 
coast line can be achieved only by the use of aircraft flown from carrier decks, 
because land bases are not close enough to permit easy fighter operation and 
lighters are essential to air superiority. 

Many of the island operations in the Pacific during World War II could be 
supported adequately only by carrier aircraft. In Korea, the fighter-bomber air 
strikes against objectives on the northeast coast have been made by carrier planes, 
hocause the targets were beyond the range of fighter-bombers operating from 
land bases. 

Even in areas of the world where land bases are numerous, aircraft operated 
from carriers can augment land-based air power, as shown in last week’s Korean 
operations against a Red supply base near Pyongyang, where both land-based 
and carrier-based aircraft joined in a heavy assault. 

Thus the Navy contends that the role of sea power today is much broader 
than the defeat of the enemy's navy. Sea power not only must control the sea 
and de-end the homeland but also must assist in control of foreign land masses 
inland from all seaccasts to the limit both of the range of naval gunfire and 
inissile fire and of the range of carrier aircraft. 

To accomplish these roles, to defeat the submarine, to shepherd shipping, to 
transport men and supplies overseas, to counter an enemy navy, to support ground 
forces, to spearhead amphibious landings, to meet enemy air power at the enemy’s 
coastline rather than at our own, and above all, to provide the offensive power 
without which any fleet is emasculated—the aircraft carrier, the Navy contends, 
is essential. 
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{From the New York Times, May 30, 1952] 
Sea Power—II 


Navy, IN CONGRESS PLEAS FoR CARRIER, TALKS Mosinitry, Capacity, CAPABILITY 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The mobility of aircraft carriers and their capability for the launching of 
planes that can carry atomic bombs more than 700 miles inland from an enemy's 
seacoast are two characteristics that the Navy is stressing to Congress this week. 

Naval authorities, in attempting to persuade the Senate to restore funds for 
the construction of a second 60,000-ton aircraft carrier, stricken from next year's 
appropriations bill by the House of Representatives, are insisting that the aircraft 
earrier still is the backbone of sea power. 

Some farseeing naval officers admit that the carrier, like all other types of 
ships, in time will be outmoded; its usefulness is transitory. The guided missile, 
atomic-powered aircraft, and other developments will eventually make it 
obsolete. 

But most officers foresee a continued usefulness for aircraft carriers until 
1960—perhaps much longer. And if the 1954-55 period is a crucial one in our 
relations with the Soviet Union, the United States should have as many new and 
modern aircraft carriers in commission in that period as possible. 

Dan A. Kimball, Secretary of the Navy, believes that the first 60,090-ton car- 
rier, the Forrestal, can be completed before the end of 1954, and earlier if extra 
shifts are employed. Three more ships of the same class could be compieted 
8 to 12 months later if moneys were provided now. 


CASE FOR CARRIER PRESENTED 


These arguments are the background for the more detailed justification the 
Navy is presenting to the Senate in the hope that funds to start Construction 
of a second Forrestal will be provided.. The specific arguments for the second 
Forrestal are about as follows: 

Aircraft carriers and their escorting cruisers and destroyers are no more 
expensive than foreign land bases. They do not require the protection of ground 
troops; they have the advantage of great mobility, and they do not hive the 
political liability or the economic or psychological headaches of bases in foreign 
countries. Moreover, overseas air bases are subject to capture by the enem 
or neutralization by a change of policy in the country in which they are situated. 
All positions overseas, are, in any case, dependent on the Navy for supply and 
support, and the aircraft carrier is the capital ship of the modern Navy. 

Aircraft carriers are more vulnerable than land bases in that they ca + be sunk 
or so hadly damaged as to be put out of action. But any ship ever built can 
be sunk, and the aircraft carrier task force has great defensive powers. Th» 
United States used 110 carriers of all types in World War IL; collectively, they 
spent a combined total of 940 months in combat areas, much of the time within 
range of enemy land-based airfie'ds. Eleven were lost, but none of them were 
the fast Essex class. 

In Korea, as in World War II, aircraft carriers have proved invaluable 
particularly in critical periods before land-based air power is able to develop 
bases, communications, and supply lines. General Matthew B. Ridgway in the 
Orient and General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower in Europe both requested 
the assicnment of more carriers to their commands. 

Several operational analysis studies, inclcding the latest one by the California 
Institute of Technology, Project Vista, have endorsed the employment of air- 
craft carriers in atomic retardation missions against enemy land bases, com- 
munications, and ground troops. Today Hssea#-type carriers can handle the 
North American AJ-—1 3-man bomber, which can carry a large atom © bom 
and such earrier-launched jet fighter-bombers as the McDonnell Banshee can 
carry lighter tactical atomic weapons. 

Bigger carriers, like the Forrestal, are needed because all our carrier fleet is 
of prejet World War II design. Even when modernized as fully as possible, 
they will not be able to operate efficiently the larger, heavier, and faster aircraft 
now under development. One new carrier is not enough, the Navy contends; 
an orderly replacement program is essential, and if 1954-55 is to be a time of 
crisis, more that are laid down now the better. 
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Bigger carriers are needed because more must be put into them. Decks must 
be strengthened to sustain heavier aircraft. A flush-deck design without super- 
structure permits greater wing span ard hence the launching of planes of 
larger size and greater range. Jets require much more fuel; therefore, more 
aviation fuel storage capacity is needed. 

Similarly, the new planes carry increased armament; during the first 18 
months of Korea, the small Navy task forces in that area used three-quarters 
of the bomb tonnage dropped by the Navy and Marine Corps in all of World 
War II, and fired more rockets than were fired by the Navy and Marine Corps 
in that whole war. 

This means increased armament stowage. More catapults and longer launch- 
ing decks are needed for jet aircraft. More landing space and heavier arresting 
gear are needed. Heavier and larger elevators and a higher overhead on the 
hangar deck are other requirements. And better protection—flight-deck armor, 
underwater compartmentation, fire-fighting systems, less superstructure, blisters, 
and so forth—is needed against modern armament. 


DISPLACEMENT A MINIMUM 


All this, to the Navy’s mind, spells an increase in size. Yet this increase is 
not really pronounced. The Forrestal class will be much bigger than the Esser 
class, but will displace only 10,000 or 15,000 tons more than the three big carriers 
of the Midway class, which, however, are still of World War II design. 

There is, of course, a law of diminishing returns in size. In the days of atomic 
plenty, now perhaps only 4 or 5 years away, when it will be economically and 
militarily profitable to use one atomic bomb against one ship, a $218,000,000 
carrier represents a lot of eggs in one basket. 

Moreover, as atomic weapons become lighter, smaller and smaller, planes can 
carry them. Nor have the limits of the Hsser class been reached as the Navy 
itself has found out; for instance, the AJ—1s, 55,000-pound three-engined planes, 
can operate from these old and relatively small, though modernized, carriers. 

And design ingenuity, which the British are displaying, more forcefully than 
our own designers, may be able to improve operational characteristics without a 
corresponding increase in size. 

Nevertheless, just as the Army must have new tanks to replace old ones, so 
the Navy, if it is to remain in business, must have new ships to replace old ones. 
And the aircraft carrier still is unquestionably the most important ship on the 
seas. 

The great question before the Senate is not whether new carriers are needed but 
how many, what kind, and when. And these questions in turn must be correlated 
with the larger question of the size of the military budget, and the over-all order 
of priority to be accorded to military “hardware.” 


{From Newsweek, May 19, 1952] 
WASHINGTON TIDES—SHACKLE ON THE NAVY 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


One of the specific cuts in the national defense program voted by the House of 
Representatives warrants close examination. The item struck out had been 
given the highest priority by the service most directly concerned. 

The over-all ceiling on expenditures imposed by the House, although disruptive, 
leaves the Defense Department some leeway in choosing where to cut. Most of 
the specific cuts made by the House were either off the bottom of the pyramid 
or in the form of reduced amounts. Only one major item, apparently, was 
eliminated from the upper part of the pyramid. This was a new aircraft carrier 
for the Navy. 

The reasons for this singular action remain obscure. The arguments that 
it was done for reasons of economy is faulty, because the Navy offered to give 
up instead an equal amount of money anywhere else in its construction programs. 

The solidity—indeed the urgency—of the case for new carriers was recognized 
by Congress a year ago when it approved the construction of the 60,000-ton 
Forrestal. The item removed this year in the House was for a second vessel 
of the same type. 

94846—52 86 
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The Navy, as it has cogently argued, needs larger carriers for essentially 
the same reason that the Air Force needs longer runways. This reason is the 
advent of jet planes. They are larger and heavier than their predecessors 
Their landing speeds are greater. They can carry more armament and bigger 
bombloads. They need more fuel. Certain types, to be effective from carriers, 
must be catapulted. The result is a need for carriers with somewhat different 
characteristics from those now in use. The new design also provides better 
protection against torpedoes, mines, and bombs. 

The Navy has 3 carriers of the Midway class, completed after the war, and 
24 of the Essex class, of which 9 are in active service and 15 in mothballs. The 
Essex class, designed in 1940, was the great attack carrier of the Second World 
War. Not one was lost. A few have been modernized and more probably will 
be. In due course, the Midway class also may be modernized. Both, according 
to the experts, will be useful for various purposes for some time to come. But 
neither, even when modernized, will handle efficiently some the new planes 
now clearly in sight. Admiral William M. Fechteler, Chief of Naval Operations, 
has stated that planes which need a carrier of the Forrestal type will be available 
before even the first unit of that class is completed and launched. 

The argument that little harm would come from delaying by 1 year a start 
on a second new carrier appears to have had some influence in the House. It 
takes approximately 4 years to complete a ship of this type. Four years doubt- 
less seems a long time to Congressmen who are thinking chiefly of the next elec- 
tion and stretches beyond the 1054-55 period which some strategists think may be 
the most critical. But no one can know when the most critical period may be. 
No one has been so imprudent as to proposed that the development and con- 
struction of new types of planes and of new weapons generally should be stopped 
or suspended because they may not be ready for use by 1954-55. 

The effect of the House action is to block or delay the orderly development 
of carrier aviation, which is the core of the Navy’s offensive power. The naval 
air experts believe that the carrier will continue to have a great potential for 
many years. They are entitled to be heard with high respect. Certain argu 
ments which they advanced to little effect only a few years ago have been 
supported by new developments, including smaller atomic bombs. They have 
made a case for new carriers which has won the endorsement of the Defense 
Department, the Budget Bureau, and the President. Congress added its stamp 
of approval a year ago. No serious effort to refute the case for new carriers 
was made in the House this year. This in itself is evidence that the action 
taken was poorly justified. 


STATEMENT OF COL. JAMES E. HOWARTH, UNITED STATES MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE 


MARINE AVIATION 


General Howarrn. I have about four pages that I would like to 
read, Senator, if it is all right with you. 

Senator O’Manonry. We have always got to be kind to the marines, 
you know, they are pretty tough. 

General Howarrn. My name is James E. Howarth, Jr. I hold the 
rank of colonel in the United States Marine Corps Reserve. I am a 
naval aviator and have been in Marine aviation since 1931. I served 
in various localities in the Pacific theater during World War IT in 
Marine aviation. 

At present I hold the position of Deputy Chief in the Irregular 
Operations Branch in the Air Carrier Safety Division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. I appear here as a member of and in 
behalf of the members of MCROA who, at their recent convention here 
in Washington, adopted a resolution favoring construction of a second 
Forrestal class carrier. 

MCROA is a voluntary association of Marine Corps Reserve officers. 
All officers serve without compensation. 
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The views expressed herein have not been prepared with the assist- 
ance of anyone on active duty in either the Navy or the Marine Corps; 
neither have they been cleared with or shown to any such person. 


RESTORATION OF NEW AIRORAFT CARRIER OF “FORRESTAL” CLASS 


Marine aviators in particular and marines generally have a special 
interest in seeing that the appropriation for a new carrier of the 
Forrestal class is restored to the ailment appropriation bill, H. R. 7391 

Before a Marine pilot flies close-support missions covering ground 
troops he has had experience in leading ground troops in all kinds of 
terrain and has done just what the men on the ground are doing. 
Therefore, he is competent to fly very low and to spot the enemy’s front 
lines or outposts. The Marine aviator is a vital part of the team. 
He is part of the firepower of the men on the ground. They rely on 
him to spot and destroy sources of enemy firepow er and to implement 
their own firepower against enemy personnel in the advance echelon. 
That is why I say that every marine, whether foot soldier or aviator, 
is concerned with the progress of Marine aviation. 

Marine aviators receive the same training as naval aviators. In the 
advance status they concentrate on different specialties but the training 
is identical. For instance, Marine aviators specialize in close air sup- 
port and naval aviators spend much time in developing the technique 
of dropping aerial torpedoes, and yet each is qualified in these special- 
ties. of r instance, in Korea, Navy aviators supplemented Marines 
in flying close air support. In W orld War II several of our larger 

carriers operated in the Pacific with Marine Air Groups aboard. They 

were trained in all of the specialties of carrier-based aircraft, includ- 
ing torpedo bombing, dive bombing, fighter interceptor, antisubmarine 
tactics, combat air patrol, and night-fighter operations. 

Marine squadrons and wings can operate either ashore or from car- 
riers. In Korea they have done both. But all Marine squadrons of 

various types are equipped for either type of operation. Therefore, 
the type aircraft which will be available to Marine aviators will be 
determined and limited by the ability of the Navy’s carriers to handle 
them. Obviously, the Marine Corps will not be flying a type aircraft 
which cannot be operated from the Navy’s carriers. 

The #’ssew-class carrier was designed in 1940. Our newest carrier, 
the Midway class, was designed almost 10 years ago. When those 
ships were built we in America did not have e any operational jet air- 
craft. Today we need new-type carriers designed specifically for jet 
aircraft and taking into account their increased speed, weight, and 
size. Sucha ship isthe Forresta/. But you don’t go out and buy large 
numbers of aircraft which can operate from only one ship in the fleet. 
To do so would be unsound and I am sure that you gentlemen would 
he the first to criticize such procedures, 

The development of aircraft design since the end of World War II 
has been so rapid as to astonish even the most far-sighted aviator. 
But since Korea the pace has accelerated. 

When we entered the Korean war we thought our jet fighters were 
the best. But now we have learned that the fuselage design with the 
wing at 90° angles is obsolescent, if not obsolete. So we are convert- 
ing to the swept-wing design as rapidly as possible. But present indi- 

cations are that the delta-wing job will be the fighter of the future. 
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There is another important reason for having one more carrier of 
the Forrestal class as soon as possible. Our potential enemy threat- 
ens in both the Pacific and the Atlantic. We need both fleets in a 
condition of readiness. There must at least be one fully si 4- ani 
equipped Marine division and supporting Marine wing available in 
both theaters. Likewise there should be at least one sade flush 
deck, jet carrier with each fleet as soon as possible. Our Nation's 
security requires it. 

If war breaks out in the near future time lost now in preparedness 
and in construction of weapons—including carriers and aircraft: 
will be paid for in American blood. If the former Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson had not arbitrarily canceled out first modern 
flush-deck carrier she would be ready to slide down the ways at the 
end of this year. His tragic error has set the Nation’s defenses back 
several years. It has cost us dearly in time, in prestige, and in dol 
lars. Let us not, gentlemen, I beg you, repeat that error by canceling 
the second Forresta/-class carrier. 


AIR SUPPORT OF AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE 


As you know, amphibious warfare is one of the primary responsi- 
bilities of the Marine Corps. In any amphibious landing the troops 
going ashore count heavily on air support. That air support must 
of necessity be flown from carriers. Their planes must be as good as 
or better than those of the enemy which they will encounter or they 
just won't be around to do the job of furnishing air cover. Usually 
these air support aircraft are flown by Marine pilots but often they are 
flown by Navy pilots. So every Marine is concerned about the type 
of aircraft which the Navy and Marine Corps will be procuring in 
the future. 

Gentlemen, I remember seeing in San Diego before World War : 
long rows of rusting four-st: ek destroyers, relics of World War 

For years, when the Navy sought appropriations for Redieon. 
tion of new destroyers, they were told that they didn’t need any 
new ones because they had all those old four-stackers. Fortunately, 
that view was reversed before 1941, and we entered World War II 
with some destroyers of sound, modern design, although in insuflicient 
numbers. We traded the old four-stackers to the British for bases 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The history of the four-stackers is the answer to the argument 
that because we have carriers still in moth balls we do not need to 
build any new ones. 

Design and construction of a new-type carrier is logical and 
inevitable. It is part of the evolutionary process of fleet air power. 
It is just as much the translation into construction of lessons learned 
in World War IT as was the design and building of the B-36 and 
BHAi. Very wisely, you have not limited the Air Force in the design 
and development of new-ty pe aircraft. However, failure to authorize 
additional flush-deck carriers of the Forrestal class will eventually 
bring to a halt development of marine and naval aviation and will 
reduce them to a static condition. 

Therefore, for the foregoing reasons T respectfully request the 
members of your comnittee to restore the item of $210 million for 
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construction of a new, modern, jet carrier, and, if nec meet, effect 

equal economies elsewhere in the Department of the Navy budget. 
It has been a privilege and an honor to appear before you. I thank 

you for your courtesy and attention. 

* Senator O’Manonry. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your state- 

ment. 


Errect or Sprep-Ure PLans or Propucrion 
ELIMINATION OF TIME-STUDY PROGRAMS 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES; AND 
MR. STENGLE, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Mr. Campse.n. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is James A. 
Campbell, and I am president of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees. I come before your committee today to urge 
strongly the adoption of an amendment to section 641, H. R. 7 391, 
prepared by my organization. With your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to submit this statement for the record and to com- 
ment briefly on it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Gove RNMENT EMPLOYEES ON SECTION 
641 or H. R. 7391 


My name is James A. Campbell, president of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees. I have come before your committee today to urge strongly 
the adoption of an amendment to section 641, H. R. 7391, prepared by my 
organization. 

The introduction of any system of time and motion studies must have as its 
primary purpose the speeding up of production. In the light of this basic pur- 
pose, it is quite natural that the employees affected thereby would be seriously 
cohneerned by the implications of such a program, 

It is a well-known fact that human beings cannot work at their maximum 
strength and capacities continuously and, therefore, any proposal which opens 
up the possibility of such a requirement would be looked upon as being harmful. 

There is the ever-present possibility of overzealous time-study engineers at- 
tempting to justify their employment in such a way as to tax the endurance of 
the employees affected to the point where it would be injurious to their health 
and well-being. Such practices have occurred in private industry. However. 
there is a greater opportunity for employees in private industry to correct such 
conditions through their recourse to collective bargaining, which is not open to 
Government employees. 

Many operations are not amenable to time study, Great care must be exercised, 
not only in choosing operations to be studied under industrial engineering tech- 
niques, but in acquainting employees to be affected with the details of such plans. 
Savings contemplated under incentive pay plans may be far outweighed by funds 
spent unwisely in establishing such plans. Skilled artisans, technical and clerical 
employees having all-around knowledge of operations are the backbone of Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and industrial establishments. 

No equitable system of developing work standards can be attained unless all 
parties concerned have equal recourse to the process of correcting injustices 
which are bound to develop in the installation of time and motion studies. 

It must be borne in mind that in addition to the actual timing of operations, 
there are personal equations which must be taken into consideration. For ex- 
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ample, there must be a full acceptance on the part of management that while 
it is fair to expect a full day’s work for a full day’s pay, employees must nv; 
be expected to go to unreasonable lengths to satisfy a theoretical determinati.) 
of the amount of work to be produced over a period of 8 hours. 

In the field of athletics, where human endurance is a principal factor, i; 
is well established that a runner, for example, cannot run at top speed exce)) 
tor a relatively short distance. ‘It requires a different pace to win a 440-yard 
dash than to win a 100-yard dash. The same principle applies to a workma: 
who has to work 8 hours a day. That is, he must adjust his endurance fi) 
the length of the day, and there would be no profit for his employer if he 
spent his strength in the first 2 hours trying to meet an unreasonable standari 
and became progressively less productive in the remaining 6 hours. 

No system of this kind can be successful unless management takes the en 
ployees into its confidence beforehand and outlines a plan which will win the 
interest and the confidence of those to whom it will apply. In fact, there 
have been instances where such plans have been placed in effect without the 
proper assurances to employees and the proper safeguards for their welfare, 
and they have failed simply because of the wide divergence between what was 
theoretically possible in the way of production and what actually was possible 
It is a well-known fact that the finest machinery that can be devised is worth 
very little in the hands of dissatisfied employees who are convinced that the, 
are not being treated fairly. It is well to bear in mind that the most impor- 
tant element in any such program is the human beings who do the work. These 
human beings will react favorably to the proper stimulus and the fact that 
they react unfavorably under improper conditions simply proves that they are 
just human. 

Consequently, unless there is a comprehensive plan developed in advance 
which actually provides for full employee participation and full employee re 
course in the correction of unjustifiable conditions, such a plan is likely to 
prove far more costly than no plan at all. 

For these reasons, we ask that the Department of Defense Appropriation Act 
for the fiscal year 1953 be amended by the inclusion of the attached amend 
ment. 

I appreciate this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, for presenting this materia! 
to the committee. 

LANGUAGE PROPOSED 


Senator O’Manoney. What is the amendment that you wish? 

Mr. Campsett. It has for its purpose the elimination of the use of 
stop watch time-measuring devices and motion studies for employees 
of the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

We feel, Mr. Chairman 

Senator O’Manonry. I will read the amendment and we will put 
it in the record. 

(The amendment referred to follows:) 





AMENDMENT TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION AcT oF 1953 (H. R. 7391). 
SecTION 641 


No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available for the em 
ployment of any person, firm, or corporation to make or cause to be made with a 
stop watch, time-measuring devices, or other engineering techniques, a time or 
motion study of any job of any employee of the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

Nor shall any premiums or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition to 
his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in improvements or econom) 
in the operation of any Government plant; and no moneys herein appropriated 
for Army, Navy, or Air Force, or made available therefor, shall be used or ex- 
pended under contracts hereafter made for the repair, purchase, or acquirement, 
by or from any private ccntractor, of any naval vessel, machinery, article, or 
articles that at the time of the proposed repair, purchase, or acquirement can 
be repaired, manufactured, or produced in an Army, Navy, or Air Force insta!- 
lation, when time and facilities permit, and when in the judgment of the ap 
propriate Secretary, such repair, purchase, acquirement, or production would 
not involve an appreciable increase in cost to the Government, except when the 
repair, purchase, or acquirement, by or from any private contractor, would, in 
the opinion of the Secretary, be advantageous to the national defense. 
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COMMUNICATIONS SUPPORTING AMENDMENT ON TIME-STUDY PROHIBITION 


Mr. Srencuie. In Jacksonville, Fla., we have run into this situation. 
They took out the amendment in 1948 and that is why we are here. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Campbell, your statement covers it fully. 
does it not ¢ 

Mr. Camppeu. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am sure that you will understand that I 
have to leave at this point because there is a vote on the floor. 

We will insert in the record, at this point, letters from Capt. Craig- 
hill, one from Senator Lodge and a reply thereto by Senator McKel- 
dar, also a letter to Senator Lodge from the Sheet Metal Workers’ In- 
ternational Association, signed by Mr. Patts and Mr. Yanovitch and 
sundry other letters. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1982. 
Subject: Complaint by a labor union at the Boston naval shipyard, concerning 
the probability of adoption of a time-study plan. 

1. In response to your inquiry concerning the production planning and con- 
trol program being introduced at the Boston naval shipyard and other naval 
shipyards, the following information is supplied. 

2. Emphasis is planned on improvement of planning and estimating functions 
by requiring more detailed planning procedures and accumulating more mean- 
ingful data. It is expected that this information can then be used to plan firmer 
work schedules, determine material requirements earlier, and permit more 
effective utilization of the journeymen mechanics. 

3. This program is based on the premise that the organization, procedures, 
a methods being used to bring together the work to be accomplished with the 
people who can do it, must be the best that can be devised, if the maximum 
amount of service to the fleet and to the country on the funds allowed is to result. 

4. In brief, the present method of approach at Boston and elsewhere is to help 
the shipyard management set up procedures for determining, in detail, the cur- 
rent workload in each shop, as the basis for planning the amount of work that 
can be undertaken with the forces available, and arriving at the manpower re- 
quired and its assignment to accomplish the work in hand. At present, up-to- 
date knowledge of the workload is maintained only on a very broad basis at a 
central point in the shipyard. Because of lack of detail, the information is not 
sufficiently accurate to permit proper planning or proper assignment of man- 
power and equipment. It is hoped and expected that through such detailed 
planning we can improve the assignment of skills to tasks, insure the avail- 
ability of materials and tools prior to such assignments, and institute a closer 
follow-up on the results accomplished; and thereby make a significant im- 
provement in the output of the individual shops and the yard as a whole. This 
detailed planning program does not contemplate use of motion and stop watch 
time study. 

R. R. CRAIGHILL 
(By direction). 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 10, 1952. 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLAR, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The writer of the enclosed letter, Mr. James E. Patts. 
president, Local 395, Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association, Boston 
Naval Shipyard, recommends that the custom of including prohibitions against 
use of funds for time studies in appropriation bills be reinstituted. 

Mr. Patts, you will note, expresses concern that the Department of the Navy 
contemplates putting such a program into effect at the Boston Naval Shipyard 
He points out his reasons for vigorously opposing such a program. 

I have written Mr. Patts in reply that I would ask you to give all possible 
consideration to the inclusion of this so-called rider in the fiscal 19538 appropria 
tion bills. 

With kind personal regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry Capor Lopae, Jr., 
United States Senator. 


SHEET METAL WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Loca Union No. 395, 
Boston Naval Shipyard, February 28, 1952. 
Hon. Henry C. Lopes, JR., 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SiR: Some time ago it was brought to the attention of our local union 
officers that some changes were taking effect in the Boston Naval Shipyard rela- 
tive to working conditions. From the accounts we received we became some- 
what apprehensive, but not having full knowledge, we decided to await develop- 
ments. 

It is our understanding that the Treasury Department bought from Cresap, 
McCormick & Paget, job analysts, a method of evaluation wherein the agency 
of the Treasury Department could cut costs of operations. 

Like all other such programs, labor at the level of the production worker 
is the basis of its cost savings. It is our belief that the Navy Department now 
is using and setting up this program. We are now aware of the system to be used, 
and because of it we are getting concerned. ° 

The steps of procedure as set up in the system to the point of job simplifica 
tion are now in effect in the Boston Naval Shipyard. If, as we believe, it will 
go beyond this step, it will involve time study. Time study is, as we understand, 
the one thing labor has fought against for so many years. 

Up to some few years ago there has always been a rider on all Government 
appropriation bills denying Government agencies the right to use any part of 
the appropriation for the use of time study. 

Since the appropriations of late years have had no such provisions, we be 
lieve the agencies are taking advantage of the lack of such riders. 

At the present time the incentive step which, by the way, has caused much 
cencern and controversy among organized groups and management, “is with us.’ 

To our mind it is another rate of pay, thereby among the skilled mechanic four 
different rates of pay. As always, we believe you are either a mechanic or you 
are not, Therefore but one rate of pay should be all that is necessary. 

They have adopted the fifth rate now in the mechanic limited. This is nothing 
more in our opinion than the injection of another rate of pay and a further break- 
down of our trade. These men are to be used on only one specific part of the 
trade, but we find these men being used on all parts of the trade that they are 
able to accomplish. It is easy to understand what could be the results of this 
system. (One leader and many unskilled operators. ) 

We are trying to convey these thoughts to you so that you might see the 
necessity of immediate action to prevent this or any other system like it from 
going any further and even stopping it. 

It has always been the policy of organized labor, particularly our group, to 
give full value for compensation received. In the case of our group we have 
exceeded the value for the compensation, 
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These thoughts as we have related them are the forerunners of what is to come, 
as we understand the Cresap McCormick and Paget system. 

So that we might protect ourselves from further degrading our trade and 
its compensations, we ask you to take immediate steps to see that a rider is put 
on all naval appropriations that will ferbid any use of the appropriations for 
time study. 

[SEAL] JAMES E. Parts, 

President. 
Joun E, YANovitren, 
Recording Secretary. 


DELETION OF FUNDS FOR LEGAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING 


Senator O’Manonery. Congressman Sutton has requested that his 
remarks on the floor of the House be made a part of our record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


[From Congressional Record, April 9, 1952] 


Mr. Surron. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Sutton: On page 51, line 15, add a new section as 
follows: 

**None of the funds provided in this bill shall be available for training in any 
legal or business profession nor for the payment of tuition for training in such 
professions.’ ”’ 

Mr. Surron, Mr, Chairman, this is the amendment that I was referring to the 
other day, when I stated it would be offered to this bill. It provides for prohibit- 
ing all those in the Navy, the Army, the Air Corps, being sent to law school, or 
those who work in these sections to be sent to business schools. T have talked 
to the members of the committee about it, and I am in hopes that they will accept 
this amendment, because I am sure they feel the same as I do that: we do not 
send boys to Annapolis to be made lawyers, or we would have legal instruction 
at Annapolis. Last week, I believe it was, I spoke in the well of the House and 
exposed 40 members of the Navy who were going to Georgetown, George Wash- 
ington, and Catholic Universities at the expense of the taxpayers, after they had 
been trained and educated at Annapolis. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Surron, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Vorys. Would the gentleman’s amendment cut out the possibility of having 
officers attend the Industrial College at Fort McNair? 

Mr. Surron. None whatsoever. This amendment is limited to those going to 
private law school. It likewise prohibits the employing of girls and sending them 
to business college, There are numerous girls throughout the country who want 
jobs in the Government, but it is the practice right today, as far as the Navy is 
concerned, to bring girls up here and hire them and then send them to business 
college at the expense of the taxpayers. 

Mr. THomMpson of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Surton. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THoMrson of Texas. What would this do to a postgraduate engineering 
course? 

Mr. Surron. Nothing whatsoever. It only affects legal and business schools. 
I hope the gentleman from Texas will accept this amendment, because I talked 
to him a little about it and I talked to the gentleman from Florida about it and, 
in fact, Iam sure that they agree with me. 

We spend around $50,000 to $100,000 to send a boy to Annapolis or West Point, 
and then after that we bring him down here and put him in the Pentagon, then 
after we have trained him to be a fighting man, we send him to law school, and 
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do away with the instruction that he had at Annapolis and West Point. Is tha: 
logical or is that common sense? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Surron. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. Brooks, The gentleman refers to the reserves. The Air Force is compose 
of about 81 percent reserves. Suppose a reserve is in the Air Force, and for 
some reason they want to send him to school. Would the same rule apply to the 
reserve as to the West Pointer? 

Mr. Sutton. It applies to the reserve and the regular as well. All it does is 
limit them from going to law school. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Surron. I yield. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. I agree with the objective of the gentleman’s amen 
ment, but may I ask this: Will it open the way for the armed services to spend 
their own money setting up a business school? That would be very wasteful. 

Mr. Sutron. I do not think so. They would have to go before the Committee 
on Armed Services to obtain that authority. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Texas’ 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sutton]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


[From Congressional Record, March 24, 1952] 


Mr. Sutrron. Maybe the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], and I will b 
called back into the service and go into the Navy, after this exposé, and be sent 
to Pango Pango or some such place. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to give to this House and taxpayers of this country 
the names of those whom the taxpayers of this country have already educated 
at Annapolis and who now, after their adoption for military service, are being 
educated again for the legal service at the expense of the taxpayers: 


Anderson, E. E., lieutenant colonel, United States Marine Corps. 
Beckingpon, H. L., captain, United States Marine Corps. 
Blackburn, G. P., major, United States Marine Corps. 

Capellos, Henry J., lieutenant commander, United States Navy. 
Cutaiar, Frank H., lieutenant commander, United States Navy. 
Davis, Charles R., lieutenant. 

Doyle, James H., lieutenant, junior grade 

Eaton, John D., lieutenant. 

Eastman, R. E., first lieutenant, United States Marine Corps. 
Eugene Fallon, captain, United States Marine Corps. 

Garraty, R. F., major, United States Marine Corps. 

Goulet, Lionel J., lieutenant, United States Navy. 

Gulick, R. I., lieutenant, United States Navy. 

Heff, Lawrence E., lieutenant, United States Navy. 

Holden, D. E., first lieutenant, United States Marine Corps. 
Hunter, Daniel B., lieutenant, United States Navy. 

Johnson, E. W., captain, United States Marine Corps. 
Johnston, Frank F., lieutenant, United States Navy. 

Kelly, William W., lieutenant commander. 

Kerr, Alex A., lieutenant, United States Navy. 

Kerr, N. H., captain, United States Marine Corps. 

Knaug, Robert C., captain, United States Marine Corps. 
Lawrence, J. F., Jr., major, United States Marine Corps. 

Mann, Clyde R., first lieutenant, United States Marine Corps 
Moritz, A. B., first lieutenant, United States Marine Corps 
Munns, D. L., lieutenant, United States Navy 

Peltzer, V. A., major, United States Marine Corps 

Price, Jno., D., lieutenant commander 

Robertson, H. B., lieutenant, United States Navy 

Smith, G. F., captain, United States Marine Corps 
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st. George, Wm. R., lieutenant, United States Navy 

Stubbs, R. S., captain, United States Marine Corps 

Tinsley, Wm. G., lieutenant colonel, United States Marine Corps 
Valentine, Andrew J., lieutenant, United States Navy 

White, E. G., Jr., captain, United States Marine Corps 
Whitescarver, K. T., Jr., captain, United States Marine Corps 
Wood, T. B., major, United States Marine Corps 

Ehnert. Robert C., captain, United States Marine Corps 

Lucy, Robert M., first lieutenant, United States Marine Corps 


Mr. Speaker, every one of those is a Naval Academy man. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sutron. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Gross. As the gentleman said, those are all graduates of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. 

Mr. Sutron. That is right; not a reservist in that list. 

Mr. Gross. That is a most appalling situation. I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee and the gentleman from Missouri for having brought this 
matter to the attention of the House. 

Mr. Sutton. I think that this is something that we could cut out in the 
next appropriation bill, because that is strictly waste. With as many legal minds 
as we have in the Reserve and as many officers as we have in the Navy who are 
qualified attorneys that are called back into service, I do not see why they could 
not be used in the JAG Section immediately. Maybe they want to pursue the 
policy like they did with the gentleman from Missouri and use him in the engi- 
nering service, when he is a lawyer. 

Mr. Speaker, I am getting tired of the waste in the military, and that is why 
I am continuing to expose it. I hope the taxpayers of America, wherever they 
might be—in the military, in the Government, or as private citizens, if they see 
any agency of this Government of ours that is wasting money or spending money 
unnecessarily—it may be waste or graft—that they will write to their Members 
of Congress so that we, as the representatives of 150,000,000 people, can expose 
them right on this floor and create such public demand for economy that we 
can cut out this wasteful spending and cut this deficit spending, so that we will 
not appropriate at much as we are today. Personally, I feel if we would cut out 
the waste of the military we would not need to appropriate $52,000,000,000, and 
at the same time give them adequate money for national defense. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield further, I 
want to compliment the gentleman from Tennessee on the fine work he has been 
doing and is doing in bringing this matter to the attention of the House and to 
the people generally. I would like to ask one further question of the gentlemen 
from Tennessee. The thing that to me is just as disturbing as the fact that we 
are spending money to send certain people to law school when we have all the 
people that we need in civilian life who are available to the military, is the 
fact that here are 40 officers, men whom we have trained for 4 years in the 
Military Academies of this country, who now apparently will not be available 
for military work where we need them so badly at this time. 

Mr. Sutton. They will have a seat over at the Pentagon, though. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. Yes; but what are we going to do about manning 
the ships? I thought that is what the men going to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis were being trained to do. 

Mr. Sutton. I thought so, too. That is the reason I wanted to expose this 
program, 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. These are all young men, because in this day and age 
lieutenants and lieutenant commanders, even, are relatively young men. 

Mr. Surron, I thank the gentleman. I am one myself. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. I presume they are capable of duty aboard ship. I 
know there are plenty of men out of the Reserves who have been called to active 
duty on the plea of the United States Navy that they are needed. They probably 
are in Korean waters now. I want to know why these men who have been 
specially trained at Government expense at the Naval Academy at Annapolis are 
not aboard ship in Korean waters instead of going to law school here in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. RyrNes. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Surton, I yield. 

Mr. Byrnes. I did not hear all the gentleman’s remarks but I think I got the 
gist of them. I certainly want to give him credit for bringing this matter to 
the attention of the House. 
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The gentleman read a list of names. 

Mr. Surron. Some 40. 

Mr. Byrnes. My understanding is that the gentleman does not wish to throw 
any discredit on these individuals? 

Mr. Sutron. None whatsoever. 

Mr. ByrngEs. Is it the service itself the gentleman is criticizing ? 

Mr. SutTon. It is just to back up what I was trying to show. As far as these 
young gentlemen are concerned, I do not know any of them, not one. I am 
criticizing the Navy, not these boys. They take orders just as the gentleman and 
I did when we were in the service. 

Mr. Byrnes. I just wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. Surron. I appreciate the gentleman's contribution. 

(Mr. Sutton asked and was given permission to revise and extend his remarks. ) 


STATEMENT OF ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS IN OPPOSITION TO SECTION 
637 or H. R. 7391, tHe DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


1. The Association of American Law Schools was organized in 1900 for the 
purpose of improvement of the legal profession through legal education. Its 108 
member law schools throughout the country have a total enrollment of nearly 
50,000 students and 1,800 faculty members. It is entitled to speak through its 
executive committee, 

2. The Department of Defense appropriations bill (H. R. 7391) has been 
adopted by the House and is now before the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
This contains a provision commonly known as the Sutton amendment. Its terms 
are as follows: 

“Sec. 687. None of the funds provided in this Act shall be available for training 
in any legal or business profession nor for the payment of tuition for training 
in such professions.” 

3. If effective, this provision would prevent a substantial number of members 
of the armed services from receiving legal and business training; this year there 
are approximately 100 persons enrolled in schools that are members of this 
association. 

4. The executive committee of this association, after having carefully consid 
ered this provision, wishes respectfully to express its concern and to offier its 
opinion in opposition to the enactment of the provision. 

5. This committee rests its opposition upon the following considerations: 

(a) Section 637 is discriminatory in that it singles out for denial of Federal! 
funds tworfields of education out of the many in which members of the armed 
services are eligible to receive training. 

(¥) The denial of financial assistance for legal training for servicemen will 
mean that the services will be deprived of legal assistance from a large number 
of the persons who have dedicated their careers to the military service of their 
country. The background training of these persons equips them as no civilian 
or Reserve officer is equipped to operate as legal advisers in technical fields of 
procurement, Judge Advocate General’s Corps, military justice, and international 
law. Moreover, the military services will in many instances be thus deprived, in 
their legal work, of those persons who are members of their permanent versonnel, 
and whose tenure permits long and cumulative experience; it will leave them 
largely with those whose connection is short-lived and whose background train 
ing in military matters is less complete than that of Regular officers. 

(c) It is short-sighted economy to save the relatively small amount of funds 
that are involved in the sending of perhaps 100 persons to law schools for a 
3-year period of legal training, at the expense of the loss to the military services 
of the opportunity to permit men of extensive military experience to prepare 
themselves for long-time application to problems involving legal issues. 

(d) The proposed amendment will preclude a substantial number of West 
Point and Annapolis graduates from entering the Judge Adoveate General’s Corps. 
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Those who are ultimately eligible for this corps will have been obliged to procure 
their legal training at nighttime classes and at their own expense. 
Respectfully submitted. 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOL, 
Rosert E, MATHEWS, 
President, the Ohio State University College of Law. 
CHARLES B, NUTTING, 
President-elect, Vice Chancelor, the University of Pittsburgh. 
SHELDEN D. ELLiora, 
Secretary-Treasurer, University of Southern California Law School. 
GORDON JOHNSTON, 
University of Denver College of Law. 
Rosert A, LeEFLAr, 
University of Arkansas School of Law. 





THE NAVY NEEDS MoDERN CARRIERS—EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF HON SAMUEL W. 
YorTy, OF CALIFORNIA, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MONDAY, MAy 12, 
1952 


Mr. Yorry. Mr. Speaker, I should like to call attention to a press report of a 
speech by Secretary of the Navy Dan Kimball criticizing Congress for deleting 
from the budget funds needed for a second superaircraft carrier. So many 
attacks are nade on Congress that one more is not news except that in this case 
the subject discussed by the Secretary is extremely important. I do not know 
who is primarily to blame for the refusal of Congress to approve an appropria- 
tion for another large carrier. I feel that somehow the Navy failed to do a 
convincing job in proving the need for the carrier, and the Secretary himself is 
partly responsible for this. But attacks and fastening of blame will not build 
‘arriers, and I believe that the Secretary's concern is fully justified. 

Aircraft carriers made a great record in World War II, and while we still 
have some good carriers, they simply do not have sufficient deck space to handle 
planes which travel at or over the speed of sound, and which consequently 
take off and land faster than World War II models, 

No one knows what type of war or police action we may be required to con- 
duct in the future. One thing is certain, if we get involved in a situation where 
we need modern carriers, we cannot build them overnight. Their construction 
requires a prodigious amount of planning and work. Because of this, it is my 
opinion that we have already allowed our carrier program to lag too much. 
We should be giving modern carriers a high priority. In fact, without modern 
carriers capable of handling present and future supersonic aircraft, I do not be- 
lieve our Navy can be honestly called modern, When we place the responsibilities 
we do upon our Navy, the least we can do is give them the kind of modern ships 
they need to carry out their tasks. 

Mr. Speaker, I spent 2 years cut in the Pacific in the Air Corps. 1 came home 
with a healthy respect for carriers, which I confess I did not have previously. 

As a matter of fact, I think a lot of us got back home—and sooner—because 
of carriers. The carrier-covered landing at Hollandia certainly surprised the 
enemy, shortened the battle for New Guinea, and thereby saved many lives. 
On Leyte Island, when we could not get air strips in operation as planned, car- 
riers again demonstrated their worth. Based just on my own observations, aside 
from the expert views of military leaders, | cannot understand our apathy in 
the matter of modern carriers. We all agree our fighting men are entitled to 
the best equipment we can provide, but we are not giving it to them if we deprive 
them of modern aircraft carriers. I hope the funds for another supercarrier will 
be placed back in the budget. The press account of the Secretary’s speech fol- 
lows: 
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{From the Chicago Daily News of May 17, 1952] 
DaN KIMBALL Hits CONGRESS FoR FUND SLASH 


Cuicaco, May 17.—Secretary of the Navy Dan Kimball took Congress to task 
last nicht for refusing to grant funds for a second super aircraft carrier. 

Kimball said the aircraft carrier “has supplanted the battleship as the Navy's 
capital vessel,” but that much larger carriers are needed to handle the new 
turbo-jet and jet airplanes. 

“We have one of these large carriers now being built,” the Los Angeles Nav, 
chief said. “We have asked Congress for the money with which to build a sec 
ond one. Thus far, this money has been refused. 

“We cannot continue the orderly development of adequate naval forces if we 
cannot have the ships from which to launch the larger aircraft needed to main 
tain the sea power necessary to control the oceans,” Kimball said. 

In an address to the Armed Forces Chemical Association, Kimball also at 
tacked congressional slashes in the military budget. 

“When we asked the Congress for funds, we did not ask for a blank check,” 
he said. ‘We filled in all the items on our budget, and every item was one that 
had been through the budget wringer at least three times.” 

He said the sole question should be, “Do you want adequate defense, and if 
so, when do you want it,” 


Senator O’Manonry. We will recess now until tomorrow after- 
noon at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., Thursday, June 19, 1952, the subcom- 
mittee recessed until 2 p. m., Friday, June 20, 1952.) 





